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HE parliament, which was ſummoned ſoon after the 
| King's acceſſion, was both elected and aſſembled in 
. - tranquillity ; ; and the great change, from a ſovereign of 
conſummate wiſdom and experience to a boy of eleven years of 
age, was not immediately felt by the people. The habits of 
Vo. III. VVV order 
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' Se, the long reign. of, nn. Hill influenced them; 2 ; and the au- 
tl, - thority of the Wing 
and Gloceſter, ſufliced to eee * a time, i turbulent ſpirit, 
FOR to which: that order, inf weak reign, was ſo often ſubſeck. The 
| dangerou ambition too of theſe princes themſelves was checked, 
” v7 


by the plain and undeniable title of Richard, by the declara- 


1 tion of it made in parliament, and by the affectionate regard, 
* which che people bore wo the memory of his father, and which | 


"as flaturally transfexrell to the. young ſdvereig gn upon the 
throne. The different charaQters of theſe three princes rendered 
© them alſo: a counters eee 
tural to expeſt, that any dangerous deſi gens, which might 
be formed by one brother, would meet with oppoſition 


from the others. Lancaſter, whoſe age and experience 
and authority un 


g the late King, gave him the aſcendant 
among them; tho' his integrity ſeemed not proof againſt great 


temptations, was neither of an enterprizing ſpirit, nor of a 


popular and engaging temper, York was indolent, unaQtive,, 
and of a ſlender capacity. Gloceſter Was turbulent, bold, and 
popular; but being the youngeſt of the family, Was reſtrained | 
by the power and authority of his elder brothers. There ap- 
peared, therefore, no circumſtance i in the domeſtic ſituation. of . 


England, which might endan ger the public Peace, Or give any 
immediate apprehenſions to the lovers of their * 1 


* 


Bor as Edward, tho? he had fixed * kitceGon to the 


crown, had taken no care to eftabliſh a plan of government 


during the minority of his grandſon; it behoved the parliament 
to ſupply this defect: And the houſe of commons diſtinguiſhed 
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"wth had ban Ain ng t p84 during the whole courſe. 
of the late reign, naturally reegived an. acceſſiom of power dur- 


4h 


ing the minority; and as it was now becoming a ſcene of buſi- 


neſa, the members choſe for the firſt time a ſpeaker, who might 


preſerve order in their debates, and maintain thoſe forms, which 


are requiſite in all numerous aſſemblies. Peter de la Mare was 
the man pitched on; the ſame perſon who had been impriſoned 
_ and detained in cuſtody by the late King for his freedom of 
ſpeech, in attacking the miſtreſs and the miniſters of that prince. 
But tho” this election diſcovered a ſpirit of liberty in the com- 

mons, and was followed by farther. attacks both on theſe mini- 
- and on Alice Pierce *, they were ſtill too much ſenſible of 
their great inferiority, to aſſume at firſt any immediate ſhare 
in the adminiſtration of government, or the care of the King's 
perſon. They were contented to apply by petition to the lords 


for that purpoſe, and deſire them both to appoint a council of . 


nine, who might direct the public buſineſs, and to chuſe men 


of a virtuous life and converſation, who might inſpect the con- 


duct and education of the young prince. The lords eomplied 
with the firſt part of this requeſt, and elected the biſhops of 
London, Carliſle, and Saliſbury, the earls of Marche and Staf- 
ford, ſir Richard de Stafford, fir Henry le Scrope, fir John De- 
vereux, and ſir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority 
for a year to conduct the ordinary courſe of buſineſs *. 
to the regulation of the King's houſehold, they declined interpoſ- 


ing in an office, which, they ſaid, both was invidious 1 in itſelf, 
and might prove diſagrecable to his majeſty. 


* Walling, p. 150. b Rymer, vol. vil, p. 161. 
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Wy | pied; a ſtep farther in their applications. They preſented a a 5 
J petite, in which they prayed t the King to check the prevailing || m4 


„ Fs g the barons of forming illegal conf | 
_ . . ſopporting each other, as well as men of inferior rank, in the 72 
if 8 . V Dioolationꝭ of law and juſtice ce. They received from the thirone. DE 


2.73 >, and an obliging anſwer to this petition : But another 
V it part of their application, that all the great officers ſhould; dur- 
—_ Fi ing the King's minority, be appointed by parliament, Which 
ddieemed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well as 
tuat of the upper houſe, in the nomination, was not complied 
W "vs The lords alone aſſumed the power of appointing theſe 
9 Ws officers : The commons tacitly acquieſced, in their choice; and 


es 1 thought, that, for the preſent, they had proceeded a ſufficient 
3 length, if they but advanced their pretenſions, tho rejected. 
| | of ee in theſe more important matters of tate. e 


— — — 


| * 1 O this Hons op: the government ftood.. The Ke . 
ll „ - tration was conducted entirely in the King? 8 name: No regeney 7 
| 53 expreſ ly appointed: The council and the great officers, 


named by - the peers, did their duty, each in his reſpective de- 
_ partment: And the whole ſyſtem was for ſome years kept toge- 
ther, by the ſecret authority of the. King? g 8 uncles, eſpecially of 
the duke of Lancaſter, who 1 was in n reality the ben A 
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Tu E paiement was diflotved, her the commons had repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of their being re-· aſſembled once every year, 
as appointed by law; and after having elected two citizens as 
. their treaſurers, to receive and diſburſe the produce of two fif- 
70] „ teenths and tenths, which they voted to the erown. In the 


r parliaments called during the minority, the commons ſtill 
diſcover 
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thority, which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended to 


e eee eee 


1 


— Ev WARD left 145 grandſon en in many ee 
Wars. The pretenſions of the duke of Lancaſter to the crown 

— of Caftite, made that kin gdom ſtill perſevere i in hoſtilities againſt 
s England. Scotland, 'whoſe throne was now filled by Robert j 
Stuart, nephew to David Bruce, and the firſt prince of that fa- 
: mily, maintained ſuch cloſe connections with France, that war 
with one crown almoſt neceſſarily produced hoſtilities with the 
0 other. The French monarch, whoſe prudent conduct had ac- 
quired the ſirname of wiſe, as he had already baffled all the 
5 : experience and valour of the two Edwards, was likely to prove 


8 Aa dangerous. enemy to a minor King; j but his genius, which 


was not naturally enterprizing, led him not, at preſent, to give 
any great diſturbance to his neighbours; : and he laboured, be- 


ſides, under many difficulties at home, which it was neceſſary 


=p for him to ee before] he could. think of making conqueſts 


0 1 the k fi Who of the ly 6 commons corded | of the government about the 
King s perſon, his court, the exceſſive. number of bis Servants, of the abuſes in the Chan 


cery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and. of grievous ofprefſions in the country; 


by the great multitudes of maintainers of quarrels, (men linked in confederacies together) 


who behaved themſelves libe kings in tbe country, fo as there was very little Jaw er ri ght, 
and of other things  ewhich they ſaid were the cauſe of the late commotions under Wat Tyler. 


Parl. Hiſt. vol. i. P- 369. This irregular government, which no king and no houſe of 


commons had been able to remedy, was the ſource of the licentiouſneſs of the great, and 


turbulency of the people, as well as tyranny of the princes. If ſubjects would enjoy li. 


derty, and Kings ſeevrity, the laws muſt be executed. 


In the ninth of this reign, the commons alſo diſcovered' an accuracy and a jealouſy af | 


hberty, which we ſhould little expect in theſe rude times. It was agreed by pailiz« 


ment,“ ſays Cotton, p. 309, * that the ſubſidy of wools, wool ſel's, and ſkins, granted 
to the King until the time of Midſummer then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the fame ine 
N unto the feaſt of St. Peter ad wincula; for that thereby the King ſhould be imerrup.ed_ 
for claiming (uch bn as due.“ See allo 8 p. 198. 
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C — and Bayonne; had 4a y acquired poſſefſion of Cherbourg, from 
tte ceſſion of the King of Navarxe, and of Bed bn than of the 
3 . duke of Brittany *; and having thus, acceſs into France from 
Fog. _* ener quabter; nas. able, even in its preſent ſituation, to give 
F W anneyaner to his government. Before Charles could remove 
5 V Engliſh from theſe important poſts, be died in the der = 
„ n ee ee 

| name of Charles VI. 46 £1657 | 
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"Rilaay warn Ke war Wich . was canal on in 2 man- 

ner ſomewhat languid, and produced no enterprize of great 
luſtre or:renown, Sir Hugh Calverley, who had formerly headed. _ 
. a company of banditti ; in France, (for- he, as well as fir Ro- 
= ON bert Knolles, and' many of the moſt renowned commanders R 
. . Rs Edward, had once followed. that diſhonourable, profeſſion) was 
5 ß governor of Calais; and making an inroad i into Picardy, with a a 
8 F detachment of the garriſon, he ſet fre to Boulogne“. The duke 

15 | 3 Lancaſter conducted an army into Brittany, but returned 
6 „ without being able to perform any memorable action. In a fub- 
1 1380, ſequent year, the duke of Gloceſter marched out of Calais with 
4b a2 body of 2000 cavalry, and 8000 infantry; and ſcrupled not, 
145 with this ſmall army, to enter into the heart of France, and to 


continue his ravages, thro? Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the 
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Wl TE Py Beauſle, the Gatinois, the Orleauois, till he reached his allies 

ũ © im theqrevince of Britnay's.: The duke of Burgundy, at the 

1 CL head of a more conſiderable army, came within fight of him; 
VC but the French were ſo over- awed by the former ſucceſles of the 


78 kngliſh, that no ſuperiority of numbers could tempt them to 
8 venture a pitched battle with the troops of that nation. As the 


7 
, % 


| . Rymer, vol. vii. p. 190. 3 TAS? NIL. Walüng. p. 209. 
$ Froiſſart, liv. 2. chap. 50, 51. _ Walking, p. 239. 
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arrival 11 theſe 60 


= _ : rot laſer Wich the court of France; this enter= \——— 


7 proved in the iſſue unſucceſsful, and made no dura- 


% * 1 * * 22 * 1 


Ius * ebene of ot: armaments, and the uſual want of 
oeeonomy attending a minority, much exhauſted che En gliſh 
ealur) + and obliged the Parliament, beſides making ſome altera- 
tions in the council, to impoſe a new and extraordinary tax of 
three groats on every perſon, male and female, above fifteen 

2 years of age; and they ordained that, in levying that tax, the 
opulent ſhould, relieve: the Poor by an equitable compenſation. 

This impoſition excited a mutiny, which was very ſingular in 
its circumſtances. All hiſtory abounds with examples, where 
e great tyrannize over the meaner ſort: But here the loweſt po- 

pulace: roſe againſt. their rulers, exerciſed the moſt cruel ravages 

them, af took, ene for all their former e. 


Wenn. enemy. MN 


3 Oo » 'P 


- A awning. bf, hs arts. and of and government in 
| that age, had excited the minds of the populace, in different 
ſtates of Europe, to wiſh for a better condition, and to murmur. 


againft thoſe chains, which the laws, enacted by the haughty 


nobility and gentry, had ſo long impoſed upon them. The 


commotions of the people in Flanders, the inutiny of the peaſants | 


in France, were the natural effects of this growing ſpirit of in- 
dependance; and the report of theſe events, being brought into 
England, where perſonal ſlavery was more general than in any 


other country in Europe *, had prepared the minds of the mul- 
titude for an infurrection. 


: preacher, who affected low popularity, went about the country, 


8 Froiſlart, liv, 2, : Fs 74. 


One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious 
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. ——— of Wanninger ommon ſtock, their equal Tho 
* 0 L 1 on 1 4985 N and to all che goods ef nature, the tyratiny of a 
ala ngd the abuſes which had ariſen from th he 
© more gde able part of the ſpecies, and the aggrandizement 
_— by of a few inſol nt rulers. „ Theſe nag ich | . 


by +. -, wink are Ahnen in the ame of all ws 5 | 
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are Tus inipoſitionof thiee groath a head hadbeen farmed out to 
| --*  - mon people, tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the money with: rigouron on 

=. tte people; and the clauſe, of making the rich eaſe their Fer 

„ -,»--. - neighbonrs of ſome ſhare of the burden, being ſo vague and 

b We ks _ undetermined, had doubtleſs occaſioned many ' partialities, and 

muacde the people more ſe ſible of the unequal lot, which fortune | 
lad aſſigned them in the diſtribution of her favours. The firſt 
WET. diſorder aroſe from a black-ſmith in a Effex 4 


tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop," While he was at work; 
and they demanded payment for is a wi mud he aſſert er 
to be below the age aſſi 
fellows offered to produce a very indessen _ 00! 
and at the fame time laid hold of the maid: Which che Aachen 5 
reſenting, immediately knocked out the ruffian's brains with his 
hammer. The byſtanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, 
that it was full time for the people to take vengeance of their 
tprants, and to vindicate their native liberty. They immedi- 
ately flew to arms: The whole neighbourhood joined in the 
ſedition : The flame ſpread in, an inſtant over the county: It 
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ſoon gil itſelf into that 14 Kent, « Hertford, Surrey, CHAP, . ” 
-Suffex, Suffolk; Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the 
government had the leaſt warning of the danger, the diforder 334. 
had riſen beyond controul or oppoſition: The populace had © _ . 
ſhaken off all regard to their former maſters: And being headed 45 
buy the moſt audacious and criminal of their aſſociates, Who 
aſſfumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob 
Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they were fond of denoting 
their mean ori gin, they committed every where the moſt out- 
rageous violences' on ſuch of the gentry or e as had the 
| misfortune to fall into their hands. 85 


Tax mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred thouſand 12th June, 
men, aſſembled on Black-heath, under their leaders, Tyler and 
| Straw; and as the princeſs of Wales, the King's mother, re- 
turning from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, paſſed throꝰ the midſt 
of them, they inſulted her attendants, and ſome of the moſt 
inſolent among them, to ſhew their purpoſe of levelling all 
- mankind, forced kiſſes from her; but they allowed her to row 
- tinue her journey, without attempting any farther injury. 
| They ſent a meſſage to the King, who had taken ſhelter in the Sk 
Tower; and they deſired a conference with zt :. . .-- >, 
failed down the river in a barge; but on his approaching the 
ſhore, he ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of tumult and infolence, that he 
put back and returned to that fortreſs *. The ſeditious peaſants, 
meanwhile, favoured by the city rabble, had broken into Lon- 
don; had burnt the duke of Lancaſter's palace of the Saroy; 
eut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they laid hold of; 
expreſſed a particular animoſity againſt the lawyers and attor- 
nies; and pillaged the warehouſes of the rich merchants!. A _ 


\ 
of; 


? Froiſfart, liv. 2. chip. 74. * Ibid, chap. 75. 
1 Ibid. chap. 76. Wa Aer. P- 248, 249. | 
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great bolly of n quartered themſelves at Mile-end;z und fe. 


=, King, finding no defence in the Tower, which was weakly 


ä 


extorted by violence, were however complied with; charters to 


garriſoned, and in ſupplied with proviſions, was obliged to go 


out to them, and aſk their demands. They required a general 
pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commerce in market- 
towns without toll or impoſt, and 4 fixed rent on lands inſtead. . 


of the ſervices due by villenage. 'Thef 
extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the nation was not Tuffici- 


* requeſts, which, tho 


ently prepared to receive, and which it was dangerous to have 


. 


that purpoſe were granted them; and this body immediately 
8 diſperſed and returned to their ſeveral homes : 


Do RING this 1 another be ty ofthe rebels had broken 


into the Tower; had murdered Simon Sudbury, the primate, 


and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, the treaſurer, and ſome 


other perſons of diſtinction; and continued their ravages in the 


city. The King paſſing along Smithfield, very ſlenderly 


guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, 


and entered into a conference with him. Tyler, havin g ordered 


his companions to retire till he ſhould give them a ſignal, after 


which they were to murder all the company except the King 
himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, feared not to come 
into the midſt of the royal retinue. He there behaved himſelf 


in ſüch a manner, that Walworth, the mayor of London, not 


able to bear his inſolence, drew his ſword, and ſtruck him ſo 


violent a blow as brought him to the ground, where he was 


inſtantly diſpatched by others of the' King's train. The mu- 


tineers ſeeing their leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; 


and. this Whole prag: with the * himſelf, had undoubt- 


* Froiſſart, ws 2. chip 171. n wa f p. 250, 251. 4 I, 
. | | logs 5 edly 
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th periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for an 2 


preſence of mind which Richard diſcovered on | this occaſion. 
He ordered his company to ſtop; he advanced alone towards the 
enraged multitude; and accoſting them with an affable and in- 


trepid countenance, he aſked them, What! is the meaning of 


this diſorder, my good people ? Are you angry that you have 
& Joſt your leader? I am your King: I will be your leader.” 


The populace, overawed by his preſence, implicitly followed 


him: He led them out into the fields, to prevent any diſorder 
which might have ariſen by their continuing in the city: 
Heing there joined by Sir Robert Knolles and a body of well 


armed veteran ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly drawn together, 


he ſtrictly prohibited that officer from falling on the rioters, 


and committing an undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter upon them; and - 


| he peaceably diſmiſſed them with the ſame charters, which had 


been granted to their companions *. Soon after, the nobility - 


and gentry, hearing of the King's danger, in which they were 


all involved, flocked to London with their adherents and re- 


tainers; and Richard took the field at the head of an army 


40,000 ſtrong *. It then behoved all the rebels to ſubmit: The 


. charters of enfranchiſcment and pardon were revoked by par- 
lament; the low people were reduced to the ſame {laviſh con- 


dition as before, and ſeveral of the ringleaders were ſeverely | 
| puniſhed | for the late diſorders. It was pretended, that the | 
intentions of the mutineers had been. to ſeize the King's perſon, 


© to carry him thro? England at their head, to murder all the no- 
_ bility, geatry and lawyers, and even all the biſhops and prieſts, 


except the mendicant friars; to diſpatch afterwards the King 


_ ; and having thus reduced 5 to a level, to order the 


o Froiſſart, vol. ii. Et 77. Walſngham, p. 252, Knyghton | p· 2637. 
P e p. 267. 
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— at their pleaſure . 7. It is not impoſ ble; but many of 
them, in the delirium of their firſt ſucceſs, might have formed 
ſuch projects: But of all the evils attending human ſociety, the 
infurrections of the populace, when not raiſed and ſupported 
by perſons of higher quality, is the leaſt to be dreaded: The 
miſchiefs, conſequent on an abolition of all rank and diſtinc- © 
tion, become ſo great, that they are immediately Felt; and foon 

bring back affairs to their former order and e g N : 


-,v ** 
2 


A youTH of iron; (which was at | this time the King” 8 
"hi that had diſcovered fo much courage, preſence of mind, 


and addreſs, and had fo dextrouſly eluded the violence of this 


2385. 


tumult, gave great hopes to the nation; and it was natural to 
expect, that he would, in the courſe of his life, equal the glo- 
ries, which had ſo uniformly attended his father and his grand- 
father, in all their undertakings. But in proportion as Richard 
advanced in years, theſe hopes were blaſted; and his want of 
capacity, at leaſt of ſolid judgment, appeared in every enter- 
prize, which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of their own 
„ fceney! in cavalry, had. applied to the regency of Charles VI. 


and John de Vienne, admiral of France, had been ſent over 


with a body of 1 500 men at arms, to ſupport them in their 
incurſions againſt the Engliſh. The danger was now deemed 
by the King's uncles ſomewhat ſerious; and a numerous army 
of 60,000 men was levied and conducted againſt Scotland, with 
Richard himſelf at the head of it, The Scots pretended not to 
make reſiſtance to ſo great a force: They abandoned without 
ſcruple their country to be pillaged and deſtroyed by the enemy: 
And when de Vienne expreſſed his ſurprize at this plan of ope- 
Lanrvann they told him, that all their cattle was driven into the 


3  Wal6ngham, p. FRE 5 any | 
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Foreſts and faltneſſes; that welt houſes and other gods were of 
no value; and that they well knew how to compenſate. them 


ſelves for any Joſſes, which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect, 


by making an invaſiom on the "Engliſh. Accordingly, when 
Richard entered Scotland by Berwic and the eaſt coaſt, the Scots. 
and French, to the number of 30,000men, paſſed the borders. 


of England by the weſt, and carrying on their ravages thro! 
Cumberland, - Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, collected a rich 


booty, and then returned in tranquillity to their own country. 


Richard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and deſtroyed 
in his way all the towns and villages on each fide of him: He 
reduced that city to aſhes: He treated in the ſame manner Perth, 
Dundee, and other places in the low-countries; but when he 


was adviſed to march towards the weſt coaſt, to await there the 
return of the enemy, and to take revenge on them for their 
devaſtations, his impatience to be in England, and enjoy his 


_ uſual pleaſures and amuſements, was more prevalent; and he 
carried back his army, without effecting any thing by all theſe 


mighty preparations. The Scots, ſoon after, finding the ſolid. 


bodies of French cavalry very uſeleſs in that deſultory kind of 


war, to which they confined themſelves, treated their allies ſo 


ill, that the French returned home; very much diſguſted with 
the country, and with the manners of its inhabitants. The 
Engliſh, tho? they regretted the indolence and levity of their 


King, ſaw themſelves for the future ſecured againſt any dange- 
rous invaſion from that quarter. 


— 


Bur it Was 1 material an intereſt of the "WIE court to 


wreſt the ſea-port towns from the hands of their enemy, that 


. reſolved to attempt it by ſome other W and found 


; bam ur. 2. dar. 149, 150, &c. liv, Tur 52. nr 5. 576, 317. 
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CHAP, no means bs likely as by an e of England inſelf; hw: | 
erte collected a great fleet and army at Sluiſe; for the Flemings were 
* +: 5 now in alliance with them: All the nobility of France were 
N engaged in this enterprize : The Engliſh were kept in alarm: 
Great preparations were made for the reception of the invaders: 
And tho? the diſperſion of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, and the 
taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before the embarkation 
- of the troops, freed the kingdom from the preſent danger, the 
"ik and council were fully ſenfible, chat this erer ſitua- 
Wn might 117 moment return upon them 5 88 
- 12 were two rohRginees: chiefly, which RENO the 
FPreneh at this time to think of ſuch attempts. The one was 
© the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, who had carried into 
Spain the flower of the Engliſh military force, in eee 
of his vain claim to the crown of Caſtile; an enterprize, in 
which, after ſom : promiſing ſucceſs, he was finally diſappointed: : 
he other was, the violent diſſenfions and Uiforders, which had 
taken Phace is in the Engliſh en. 


7 „„ ; 3 - Tas fubjedtion, in which Richard was held by his anda; 
Es, particularly by the duke of Gloceſter, a prince of enterprize 
and genius, tho it was not unfuitable to his years and fender 


capacity, was extremely diſagreeable to his violent temper; and : 
be began to be againft the yoke impoſed upon him. Robert 
- de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of 
an agreeable figure, but of diſſolute manners, had acquired an 
entire aſcendant over bim; and ruled him with the moſt abſolute 
; authority. The King knew ſo little bounds to his affection, 5 
that he firſt.created his favourite map T Dublin, a title a be- 1 
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anf to him . patent, which was confirmed in parliament, Cw. 

the entire ſovercignty for life of that iſland '* He gave him in 

marriage his couſin german, the daughter of Ingelram de 

Couci, earl of Bedford; but ſoon after he permitted him to 

repudiate that lady, tho? of an unexceptionable character, and 

to marry a foreigner, a Bohemian, with whom he had become 

enamoured. Theſe. public declarations of attachment turned 

le court Meg the favorite: All graces paſſed thr /b "x 

his hands : Acceſs to the King could only be obtained thro? his 3 3 | 4 

mediation: And Richard ſeemed to take no pleaſure in royal au- 

thority; but ſo far as it enabled him to load with favours and 

| wes and dignities this object of his affections. 
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THE jealouſy of power immediately produced an animoſity Diſcontent of 
between the minion and his creatures on the one hand, and the 
princes of the blood and chief nobility on the. other; and the 
uſual complaints againſt the inſolence of favourites were loudly 
echoed and greedily received, in every part of the kingdom. 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, the mareſchal, Fitz-Alan earl 
of Arundel, Piercy earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of 
Saliſbury, Beauchamp earl of Warwic, were all connected 8 
with each other, and with the princes, by friendſhip or allian- 
ces, and ſtill more by their common antipathy to thoſe who had 
_ eclipſed them in the King's s favour and confidence. No longer 
kept in awe by the perſonal character of the prince, they 
ſcorned to ſubmit to his miniſters; and the methods, which 
they took to redreſs the grievance complained of, well ſuited 
the violence of that age, and the deſperate extremities, to which 
| every oppoſition was fure to be inſtantly carried, 


4 Cotton, p. 310, 31 . Cox 's Hiſt, of Ireland, p. 129. Walfiogham, p. 324. 
» "Rake ham, p. 32% 
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ereated earl of Suffolk, was the-ſon of an eminent merchant; 
but had riſen by his abilities and valour during the wars of Ed- 


ward III. had acquired the friendſhip of that monarch, and 
| was eſteemed the perſon of greateſt experience and capacity 
among thoſe who were attached to the duke of Ireland and the 


fi _ King's ſecret council. The duke of Gloceſter, who had the 


houſe of commons at his devotion, impelled them to exerciſe 


that power which they ſeem firſt to have aſſumed againſt lord 


Latimer during the declining years of the late King; and an im- 
peachment againſt the chancellor was carried up by them to the 
| houſe of peers, which was no leſs at His devotion. The King 
foreſaw. the tempeſt Preparing againſt him and his miniſters, | 
After attempting. in vain to rouſe the Londoners to his defence, 
he withdrew from parliament, and retired with his court to 
' Eltham. The parliament ſent a deputation, inviting him to 
return, and threatening, that, if he perſiſted in abſenting him- 
ſelf, they would immediately diſſolve, and leave the nation, 
tho? at that time in imminent danger of a French invaſion, 
without any ſupport or ſupply for its defence. At the ſame 
time, a member was encouraged to call for the record, contain- 
ing the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II.; a plain inti- 


mation of the fate, which Richard, if he continued refractory, 


had reaſon to. expect from them. The King, finding himſelf 
unable to reſiſt, was contented to ſtipulate, that, except finiſh- 
ing the preſent impeachment againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould 
be made againſt any other of his miniſters; and on that condi- 


tion, he returned to the parliament ”, 


— : mY 


„ Knyghton, p. 2715, Kc. The ſame author, p. 2680, tells us, that the King, in 


return to the meſſage, ſaid, that he would not for their deſire remove the meaneſt ſeullion 


from ay kitchen, This author allo tells us, that the King ſaid to. the commiſfoners, 
| when 


* 


'Mremanr DE 1A Porx, the preſent chancellor, and. lately : 


5 NOTHING. 
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| Anthony, which was for 


NoTrHN can prove more fully the innoe 


than the frivolouſneſs of the crimes which! his enemies, in'the 
preſent FE of their power, thought proper to object 
againſt him. 


It was alleged, that being chancellor, and 
obliged by his oath to conſult the King's profit, he had pur- 


chaſed lands of the crown below their true value; that he had 


exchanged with the king a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a 


year, which be enjoyed from his father, and which was aſ- 


ſigned upon the cuſtoms of the port of Hull, for lands of an 
equal income; that having obtained for his ſon the priory of St. 


enemy, and a ſchiſmatic, and a new prior being at the ſame time 


named by the Pope, he had refuſed to admit this perſon, till he 


made a compoſition with his ſon, and agreed to pay him a hun- 


dred pounds a year from the benefice; that he had purchaſed, | 

from one Tydeman of Limborch, an old and forfeited annuity 
of fifty pounds a year upon the crown, and had engaged the 
| King to admit that bad debt upon his revenues; and that, when 
created earl of Suffolk, he had obtained a grant of 500, pounds 

a year, to aber che dignity of that title”, Eyen the prong of 


theſe 


wh they . Kim, that he faw bis ſubjects were Pm and his beſt way 


would be to call in the King of France to his aid. But it is plain, that all theſe ſpeeches 


were either intended by Knyghton merely as an ornament to his hiſtory, or are falſe. For 
| (1) when the five lords accuſe the King's miniſters in the next parliament, and jmpute to 


them every raſh action of the King, they ſpeak nothing of theſe replies which are ſo ob- 
noxious, were ſo recent, and are pretended to have been ſo public. (2) The King, ſo 
far from having any connexions at that time with France, was threatened with a dangerous 


invaſion from that kingdom, This ftory ſeems to have been taken from the reproaches 


afterwards thrown out againſt him, and to have been transferred by the hiſtorian to this 
time, to which they cannot be applied. 


* Cotton, p. 315. Knyghton, p- 268 3. 
It is probable chat the earl of Suffolk was not rich, nor able to 8 Fi dignity 


"—_ the bounty of the crown: For his father Michael de la Pole, though a great mer- 


Vol. III. > Þ | chant, 


erly poſſeſſed by a Frenchman, an - 
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© WA p. theſe articles, frixolous as they are, was found very defective 
on the trial: It appeared, that Suffolk had made no purchaſes 
e of the crown While be Was chancellor, and that all his mer 
| | of that kind were made before he was advanced to that 
5 . Air e mee w „ that he was. ed, notwith- 
3 5 ſtanding, ** defences. and that he.» yas us deprived of his office, 
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| the King, and attacked no more of his miniſters ; But they 
g immediately attacked himſelf and his royal, dignity,, and framed oh 
po commiſſion after the model of thoſe, which had been at- 
tempted almoſt in every reign ſince that of Richard I. and which 
had always been attended with extreme confuſion * „3 ͤ - -« 
commiſſion, which was ratifyed by parliament, a council of 
fourteen perſons were appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, ex- 
cept Nevil, archbiſhop | of York: The ſoverei gn power was 
transferred to theſe men for a twelvemonth: The King, who 
had now reached the twenty-firſt 1 year of his age, was in reality 
dethroned: The ariſtocracy was rendered ſupreme: And tho 
the term of the commiſſion was limited to a twelvemonth, it was 
eaſy to foreſee, that the intentions of the party were to render 
it perpetual, and that power would with great difficulty be 
Wl  * © wrelſted from thoſe graſping hands, to which it was once com- 
=_. : 1 mitted. Richard, however, was obliged to ſubmit : He ſigned 
= te commiſſion, which violence had extorted; he took an oath | 
never to gy it; and tho? at t the end of the . he a 
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. | chans. had bow ka by ledig money to , the late kings. See "I p. 194. We 
EY 5 „ may remark that the dukes of Gloceſter and Vork, tho' vaſtly rich, received at the ſame 
| NS time each of them a thouſand pounds a year, to * their dignity. hue, vol. vii. 
5 p. 481. Cotton, p. 310. 
2 Cotton, r 315. 5 0 Knyghton, p. 2686. Statutes at wa 10 Rich. H. 
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5 1 proteſt \prococded: to the exerciſe of their authority. 


. n n n D 1 1 


2 lh Oy a proteſt; that the prerogatives of the s Grown, not- 
withſtanding his late conceſſion, ſhould ſtill be deemed entire 


0 


ired, the new commiſſioners, without regarding 


Taz King, thus diſpolſeſt of royal power, was on. ſ enſible 


8 of the contempt into which he was fallen. His favourites and 
miniſters, who were as yet allowed to remain about his perſon, 
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Civil commo- 
* 


failed not to aggravate the inj ury, which, without any demerit 
on his part, had been offered to him. And his eager temper 


Was of itſelf ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means both of reco- 


vering his authority and of revenging himſelf on thoſe who had 
invaded it. As the houſe of commons appeared now of ſome 


weight 1 in the conſtitution, he tried ſecretly ſome expedients for 


procuring a favourable election: He ſounded ſome of the ſhe- 


riffs, who being at that time both the returning officers, and 


magiſtrates of great power in the counties, would naturally have 


conſiderable influence in elections: But as meſt of them had 
been appointed by his uncles, either during his minority, or 
during the courſe of the preſent commiſſion, he found them in 
general averſe to his enterprize. The ſentiments and inclina- 
tions of the judges were more favourable to him. He met at 
Nottingham fir Robert Treſilian, chief juſtice of the King's 


Bench, ſir Robert Belknappe, chief juſtice of the Common 


Pleas, fir John Cary, chief baron of the exchequer, Holt, 


Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior juſtices, and Lockton, ſerjeant 
at law; and -he propoſed to them ſome queries, which theſe 
lawyers, either from the influence of his authority or of rea- 
ſon, made no ſcruple of anſwering in the way he deſired. They 
declared, that the late commiſſion was derogatory to the royalty 
and prerogative of the King; that thoſe who ig it, or 


v Cotton, p. 318. 
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treaſon; that of ble were y ee Wa could eee 
in maintaining it; that the King has the right of diſſolving par- 


liaments when he pleaſes; that the parliament, while it ſits, 


muſt proceed firſt upon the King? s buſineſs; and that that aſſem- 
2 bly cannot without his conſent impeach any of his miniſters 
and judges Even according to our preſent ſtrict maxims with 
FE regard to law and the royal prerogative, all theſe determina- 
tions, except the two laſt, were entirely juſtifiable: And as the 
great privile ges of the commons, particularly that of impeach- 
ment, were hitherto very new, and ſupported by few prece- 
dents, there want not reaſons of apology. for theſe opinions of 
the Judges. | "7 They ſigned ' therefore their anſwer to the King's 
queries before the archbiſhops of Vork and Dublin, the biſhops 
of Durham, Chicheſter, and Bangor, the duke of Ireland, the 
; earl of Suffolk, and two other counſellors of inferior quality. | 


"Tas E * of En and ky adherents, ſoon got intelli- | 


gence of this ſecret conſultation ; and were naturally very much 


alarmed at it. They ſaw the King's intentions; and they de- 
termined to prevent the execution of them. As ſoon as he came 


= London, which, they knew, was well diſpoſed to their party, 


they ſecretly aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at 
Haringay-park, near Highgate, with a power, which Richard 
and his miniſters were not able to reſiſt. They ſent him a meſ- 
ſag ge by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, 


| Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded, that the perſons who : 
had ſeduced him by their pernicious counſel, and were traitors 
both to him and to the kingdom, ſhould be ee to them. | 


pms Knyghton, p. 269 Ypod Neuſt. p. 541. 
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R1CHARD, U. 


. A 4 days after, they . in his mn 10. and 


attended with armed followers; and they accuſed by name the 
archbiſhop of Vork, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, 


Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and 


dangerous enemies to the ſtate. They threw down their gaunt- 
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lets before the king, and fiercely offered to maintain the truth 


of their charge by duel. The perſons accuſed, and all the other 
obnoxious miniſters, . had withdrawn or concealed themſelves. 75 


5 T Fad * of 5 00 fled 3 Cheſhire, and l RES ſome 1 


with which he advanced to relieve the King from the violence 


of the nobles. Gloceſter encountered him in Oxfordſhire with 


much ſuperior forces; routed him, diſperſed his followers, and 


exile a few years after. The lords then appeared at London 


| with an army of 40,000 men; and having obliged the King to 
ſummon a parliament, which was entirely at their devotion, they 
had full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to take ven- 


geance on all their enemies. Five great peers, men whoſe com- 


. bined power was able at any time to ſhake the throne, the duke 
of Gloceſter, the King's uncle; the earl of Derby, ſon of the 


duke of Lancaſter ; the earl of Arundel and Surrey; the earl 


obliged him to fly into the Low-Countries, where he died in 


1382, 
3d February, 


Expulfon or 


execution of 


the King's 
miniſters, 


of Warwic, and the earl of Nottingham, mareſchal of Eng- 5 


land, entered before the parliament an accuſation or appeal, as 


it was called, againſt the five counſellors, whom they had already 


accuſed before the King. The parliament, who ought to have 
been judges, were not aſhamed to impoſe an oath on all their 


members, by which they bound themſelves to live and die with 


the lords appellants, and to defend them againſt all enemies s with 


their lives and fortunes * 


4 Cotton, p. 322. | 


THE 


. 5 roeee ings were well ſuited to thi violence and 
8 A | ” of the times. A eharge, conſiſting of chirty-nine articles, 
FE ; was delivered in by the appellants; and as none of the accuſed 
| counſellors, except Sir Nicholas Brembre, was in cuſtody, the 
h _- : treſt were cited to anſwer; and upon their | non-appearance, after 
_ 1 | . e very ſhort interval, without hearing a witneſs, without ex- *. 
00 4 13 „ amining a fact, or deliberating on one point of law, the houſe b 
—_ ok peets declared them guilty of high treaſon. Sir Nicholas 
Wil | „ Brembre, who was produced in court, had the appearance, and 
3 no more than the appearance, of a trial: The peers, tho? they 
—_— . by law his proper judges, pronounced, in a very ſum- 
3 mary manner, ſentence of death upon him; and he was exe- 
"i + cuted, together with Sir Robert n who had been GE | 
_—=_—_ | 3 covered and taken 1 in che 101 38 | 
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V mn ou OF ENGLAND. 


lf Re: Hh ith wouks ben ou to recite the whole Wa delivered i in 
V 0 the five counſellors ; which is to be met with in ſeveral 
——_ 1 collections. It is ſufficient to obſerve in general, chat if we 
— jene apo che ſuppoſition, which is the true one, that the 
| IS, royal prerogative was invaded by the commiſſion given to the 
. duke of Gloceſter and his aſſociates, and that the King's perſon 
—_ was afterwards detained in cuſtody by rebels, many of the arti= 
0 1 cles will appear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of 
Ireland and the miniſters, but to impute to them actions, which 
were laudable, and which they were bound by their allegiance 
| to perform. The few articles reſpecting the conduct of theſe 
| | i VV miniſters before that commiſſion, which ſubverted the conſtitu- 
—_ . tion, and annihilated all juſtice and legal authority, are vague 
| and general; ſuch as their engroſſing the King's favour, keep- 
—_— ing his barons at a diſtance from him, obtaining unreaſonable 


140 ; Tp | e Knyghton, p. 2715. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 919. from che records. Parlia- 
= | . Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 414: 
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ts for themſelves or their creatures, and diſſipating the pub- CHAP. 


their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded to have been fo 
far innocent and inoffenſive. All the diſorders indeed ſeem to 
have proceed d, not from any infringement of the laws attempted 
by the miniſters, but merely from a rivalſhip of power, which 
the duke of Glocefter, and the great nobility, agreeably to the 
genius of the times, carried to the utmoſt extremity againſt 


_ their pon mba any regard. to as e or hu- 


compels M3 498 1 th 


Bur ths. were not the only acts is violence committed 
during the triumph of the party. All the other judges, who 
had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions at Nottingham, were con- 
demned to death, and were, as a grace or favour, baniſhed to 
Ireland; tho? they pleaded the fear of their lives, and the me- 
naces of the King's miniſters as their excuſe. The lord Beau- 
champ of Holt, ſir James Berner, and John Saliſpury, were 
alſo tried and candemned for high treaſon; merely becauſe they 


had attempted to defeat the late commiſſion: But the life of the 
latter was fpared. The fate of fir Simon Burley was more 
ſevere: This gentleman was much beloved for his perſonal Went. 


f We muſt except the 12th adcle, which accuſes ebe of having cut off the heads 


0 f twenty-two priſoners, confined for felony or debt, without warrant or proceſs of law: 


But as it is not conceivable what intereſt Brembre could have to treat theſe felons and 


debtors in ſuch a-manner ; we may preſume that the fact is either falſe or miſrepreſented. 


It was in theſe mens power to ſay any thing ageinſt the perſons: N No defence or 
apalogy was admitted: All was lawleſs will and pleaſure. 


They are alſo accuſed of deſigus to murder the lords; but theſe 8 either are 
general, or deſtroy one another. Sometimes, as in article 1 5th, they intend to murder 


them by means of the mayor and city of London: Sometimes, as in article 28th, by 
trial and falſe inqueſts: Sometimes, as in. article 28th, by means of the King of. France, 


who was to receive Calais for his pains, 


had 


XVII. 


ke treaſure by. uſeleſs. expences. No violence is ob ated to 


them; no particular illegal act; no breach of any ſtatute; _ 


24 
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lad 1d lage himſelf” by m many Baisibie aids : nk 


N created knight of the garter, and had been appointed er 


1388, 


to Richard, by the choice of the late King and the Black Prince: 

He had attended' his maſter from the earlieſt infancy of that 
prince, and had ever remained extremely attached to him: 

Yet all theſe conſiderations could not ſave him from falling a 
victim to Gloceſter's vengeance. This execution, more than 
all the others, made a deep impreſſion on Richard's mind: His 
Queen too (for he was already married, to the ſiſter of the Em- 
peror Winceſlaus, King of Bohemia) intereſted herſelf in behalf 


of Burley: She remained three hours on her knees before the 
earl of Gloceſter, pleading for that gentleman” s life; but tho? 


ſhe was become extremely popular by her amiable qualities, 
which had acquired her the appellation of the good Queen Ann; ; 
her Petition was REY rejec jected by the incxorable , 


TAE Antec nd chis violent ſcene by a declaration, 
that none of the articles, decided on theſe trials to be treaſon, 


ſhould ever afterwards be drawn into precedent by the judges, 
who were ſtill to conſider the ſtatute of the twenty⸗ fifth of 
Edward as the rule of their deciſions. The houſe of lords ſeem 


not at that time to have known or acknowled ged the principle, 
that they themſelves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to 
follow the rules, which they had eſtabliſhed in their legiſlative '. 


? LY, : 
wy * 3 


t At leaſt, this 15 the character given of him by Froiſſart, liv. 2. who knew him per- 
ſonally: Walſingham, p. 334. gives a very different character of him; but he is a writer 
ſomewhat paſſionate and partial; and the choice made of this gentleman by Edward III. 


and the Black Prince ſor the education of nn makes the character ou of Ham by 
Froiſſart, much more probable. | 


k In general, the parliament in thoſe days never S a proper n to Edward's f- 
tute of treaſons, tho' one of the moſt advantageous laws for the ſubject that has ever been 


enacted, In the 17th of the King, the dukes of Lancaſter and Ghecefter complas to Richard 
* 


. - , | 5 , 
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It was alſo, mY that every one-ſhould beer to the perpe- 


tual maintenance and ſupport of the forfeitures and attainders, 


and of all the other acts paſſed during this parliament. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury added the penalty of excommunica- 
tion, as a farther W of theſe deeds of violence. 


- tk hack naturally be expected, that the king, kl reduced 
to ſuch flavery by the combination of the princes and chief no- 


bility, and having appeared ſo unable to defend his ſervants 
from the cruel effects of their reſentment, would long remain 


in ſubjection to them; and never would recover the royal 
power, without the moſt violent ſtruggles and convulſions: But 


the event proved otherwiſe. In leſs than a twelvemonth, Rich- 
ard, who was in his twenty-third year, declared in council, 


that as he had now attained the full age, which entitled him to 


govern by his own authority his kingdom and houſehold, he 


reſolved to exerciſe. his right of ſovereignty ; and when no one 


. ventured to contradict ſo reaſonable an intention, he deprived 
 F itz-Alan archbiſhop of rr of che dignity of 555 


that Sir Thomas Ti albet, 3 others of his adh erents, conſpi a the death of the ſaid dukes 
in divers parts of Cheſhire, as the ſame was confeſſed and well known ; and praying that 
_ the parliament may judge of the fault. N. bereupon the King and the lords in the parliament 

: Judged the ſame fact to be open and high treaſon : And hereupon they award two writs, the 
one to the ſheriff of York, and the other to the Heri fs of Derby, to take the body of the ſaid 


fir Thomas returnable in the King's bench in the month of Eafter then enſuing. And open pro- 


clamation was made in Meſiminſter-hall, that upon the Geri fs return, and at the next coming 
" 21 of the ſaid fir Thomas, the ſaid J. homes ſhould be convicted of .treaſen, and incur the leſs 
and pain of the ſame: And all ſuch as ſhould receive him after the proclamation ſhould incur 
the ſame loſs and pain. Cotton, p. 354. It is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary 


judgment was paſſed in a time of tranquillity. Tho' the ſtatute itſelf of Edward III. re- 


ſerves a power to the parliament to declare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it is not to be ſup- 
-- poſed that this power was reſerved to the houſe of lords alone, or that men were to be 
Judged by a law ex pg facto. At leaſt, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe; it may be 


allirmed, that men were at that time very ignorant of che firſt principles of law and juſtice, 


Vor. III. 0 E. . and 


1389. 


's 4 4 
5 
— + v$ 


alt Ow chat Kigh 6ffice on William of Wickham. anne 


office of treaſürer, the eat!” of Arun 
even t the duke of Clöceſter and the eat] of War | 
moved for a time from the couneil-board: And no esd Y 


£ 
e 
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of Wincheſter ; ; the bilkop of Hereford was difp 


was made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory of this reign is 


imperfect, and-Utite to be depended. on; except: where it is 


ſupported by public tecords: And it is not eaſy for us to aſſign 


moſities, naturally to be expected in'thit fituation; 


the reaſon of this unexpected event. Perhaps, ſome ſecret ani- 


ad crept in 
among the great men, and enabled the King to recover his autho- 


rity. Perhaps; the violence of their former proceedings had 


loſt them the affections of the people; who ſoon Tepent of any 


- cruel extremities; to which they are carried by their leaders. 
However this may be, Richard "exerciſed wich moderation the 


authority which he had reſümed He ſeemed to be entirely 
reconciled to his: uncles and the other great men, of whom he 


; Had ſo much reaſon to complain: : He never attempted to recal ! - 


from baniſhment tlie duke of Ireland, whom he found ſo ob- 


noxious to them: He confirmed by proclamatiòn the general 
rliament had paſſed for all offences: And 


pardon, which the; 


he courted the affections of the people, by voluntarily remitting 


ſome ſubſidies,” which had been granted him; a remarkable, 
and almoſt e inſtance of ſuch generaſify. | yy 


Arran this compoſure of domeſtic: differences, and is 8 
tion of the government to its natural ſtate, there paſſes an in- 
terval of eight years, which affords not many remarkable events. 


The duke of Lancaſter returned from Spain; having reſigned. 
to his rival all pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile upon pay- 


i Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 170, | | 4 
| 18 3 8 ment 
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ment of a large ſum of money *, and having married his ids 


ter, Philippa, to the King of Portugal. The authority of this 


prince ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke of Gloceſter, 


and ſecured the power of Richard, who paid great court to his 


eldeſt uncle, by whom he had never been offended, and whom 
he found more moderate in his temper than the younger, He 


made a ceſſion to him for life of the dutchy of Guienne', which 


the inclinations and changeable humour of the Gaſcons had 
reſtored to the Engliſh government ; but as they remonſtrated 


loudly againſt this deed, it was finally, with the duke's conſent, 

revoked by Richard“. There happened an incident, which 

produced a diſſention between Lancaſter and his two brothers. 
After the death of the Spaniſh princeſs, he eſpouſed Catharine 


Swineford, daughter of a private knight of Hainault, by whoſe 


alliance 
OY 


family 
paſſing in parliament a charter of legitimation fo the ehil- 


dren, whom that lady had born him before marriage, and by 


creating the eldeſt carl of Aae . 


_ Taz wars, meanwhile, wich Richard had inherited with 
his crown, ſtill continued; tho? interrupted by frequent truces, 


according to the practice of that age, and conducted with little 
vigour, by reaſon of the weakneſs of all parties. The French 


war was ſcarce heard of; the tranquillity of the. northern borders 


was only interrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which pro- 
ceeded more from a rivalſhip between the two martial families 


of Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel: A 


fierce battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne“, in which 


k Knyghton, p. 2677. Walſingham, 3 To Rymer, vol. vii. p. 659. 


n Ibid. p. 687. Cotton, p. 265. Walüngham, P. 352. 
* 15th Auguſt, 1388. __ 
5 E 2 Pong 


York and Gloceſter thought the dignity of their 
uch injured; But the King gratified his uncle by 


1396. 


Walſingham, p. 347. 
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young: Pierey, ſirnamed Hotſpur, from his impetuous valour,. 


Was taken priſoner, and Douglas ſlain; and the victory remained: 


undecided”, ” Some inſurrections of the Irifh obliged the King 
to make an expedition into that country, which he reduced to 
obedience; and he recovered, in ſome degree, by this enterprize, 55 
his character of courage, which had ſuffered a little hy the i inac- 
tivity of his reign. At laſt, the Engliſh and French courts : | 
began to think in earneſt of a laſting peace; but found it ſo. 
difficult to adjuſt their oppoſite pretenſions, that they were con- 


tented to eſtabliſh a truce of twent -five years: Breſt and Cher- 


bourg were reſtored, the former to the duke of Brittany, the 


latter to. the King of Navarre: a Both parties were left in poſ- 5 


ſeſſion of all the other places which they held at preſent: And 


to render the amity between the two crowns more durable, . 


Richard, who was now a widower, . was affianced to Ifabella, the 


daughter of. Charles . This princeſs was only ſeven. years of 
age; but the King. agreed. to ſo unequal a match, chiefly that - 
he might fortify himſelf by this alliance, againſt the enterprizes - 


of his uncles and the incurable turbulency as well as inconſtancy - 
* his bar ONS... * | 


| Tong: adminiſtration. of. the 2 tho” it was not, in this 


interval, ſullied by any unpopular act, except the ſeizure of 
the charter of London » which was. ſoon after reſtored, had not 
tended much. to corroborate his authority; and his perſonal cha- 
racter brought him into contempt, even while his public govern- 
ment appeared in a good meaſure unexceptionable. Indolent, 
expenſive, addicted to ow pleaſures; he ſpent his whole time 


v Froiflart, liv. 3. Me: 25, 126, Walſingham, p. 355. 
2 Rymer, vol. vii. p. 820. * Ibid.. p. 811. oo * Ibid. p. 727: 
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in feaſting and jollity, and diſſipated in idle ſhow, or in bounty C HAP, 
to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people: 
expected to ſee him employ in enterprizes directed to public 1396. 
honour and advantage. He forgot his rank by admitting all 
men to his familiarity; and he was not ſenſible, that their ao- 
quaintance with the qualities of his mind was not able to im 
preſs them with the reſpect which he neglected to preſerve from 
his birth and tation, The earls of Kent and Huntington, his 
half brothers, were his chief confidents and favourites; and 
N tho he never devoted himſelf to them with ſo profuſe an e | 
tion as that with which he had formerly been attached.to the duke 
of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee that every grace paſſed 
thro” their hands, and that the king had rendered himſelf a 
mere cypher in the government. The ſmall regard, which the 
public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed them to murmur againſt his 
adminiſtration, and to receive with greedy ears every complaint, 


which the diſcontented or ambitious 2115 2 to them. | 


GLOCESTE & ſoon perceived the advantages, wich this diſ- Ty 
ſolute conduct gave him; and finding, that both reſentment * : 
and jealouſy on the fide of his nephew fill prevented him from eller. 
acquiring any aſcendant over that prince, he determined to cul- 
tivate his popularity with. the nation, and 'to revenge himſelf 
on thoſe who eclipſed him in favour and authority, He ſeldom 
appeared. at court or in council: He never declared his opinion 
but in order to diſapprove of the meaſures embraced by the King 
1 and his favourites: And he courted the friendſhip of every man, 
i whom diſappointments or private reſentment had rendered an 
1 enemy to the adminiſtration. The long truce with France was 
very unpopular with the Engliſh, who breathed nothing but 
war. againſt that. hoſtile nation; and Gloceſter took care to en- 
5 s courage 


930 HISTORY OF 'ENGLAND. 


"OA. courage all the vulgar prejudices, which prevailed on this ſub- 


"Cy jet. Forgetting the misfortunes, which attended the Engliſh 
8% arms during the latter years of Edward; he made an invidious 


compariſon between the en of that reign and the inactivity 
of the preſent, and he lamented that Richard ſhould have dege- 
nerated ſo far from the heroic virtues, by which his father and 
his grandfather: were diſtinguiſhed. The military men were 
:inflamed with a deſire of war, when they heard him talk of 
:the ſignal victories formerly obtained, and of the eaſy prey 
which might be made of ihe French riches by the ſuperior 
valour of the Engliſh: The populace readily embraced the ſame 
ſentiments: And all men exclaimed, that this prince, whoſe 
councils were ſo much neglected, was the true ſupport of Engliſh 
'bonour, and alone able to raiſe the nation to its former power 
and ſplendor. His great abilities, his popular manners, his 
-princely extraction, his immenſe riches, his hi gh office of con- 
ſtable *; all theſe: advantages, not a little aſſiſted by his want of 
nuten gave him a mighty authority in the kingdom, and 
rendered him formidable to Richard and his en 
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FRorssAk TN „ 2 contemporary author and very nia, 
'but whoſe: credit is ſomewhat impaired by his want of exactneſs 
in material facts, aſcribes to the duke of Gloceſter more deſpe- 

rate views, and ſuch as were totally incompatible with the go- 
vernment: and domeſtic tranquillity of the nation. According "= 
that Hiſtorian, he propoſed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, 
earl of Marche, whom Richard had declared his fucceſſor, to 
give him immediate poſſeſſion of the Krone, by the depoſition 
of a prince, Jo unworthy of governthent and authority: And 
when Mortimer declined this Proj jeck he reſolved to make a 


«/Rymer, wal. vl p. 152% 9 yu 105 4 chap. 86. | 
1 3 5 partition 
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31 
of the kingdom between himſelf, his two n and. CHAP. 


the N of. Arundel; | and to diſpoſſeſs Richard entirely of the N WIT 5 
n. The King, it is ſaid, being inf of theſe deſigns, 1397 


AA either his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was inevita- 
ble; anti he reſolved, by a haſty blow, to prevent the execution 


of ſuch deſtructive projects. This is certain, chat Gloceſter, by 
his own confeſſion, had often affected to ſpeak contemptu- 
_ of the King's perſon and government; had deliberated : 

>rning. the lawfulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him; 


Lerence, where his depo- 
ſition was propoſed and talked of, and determined: But it is 


reaſonable to think, that his {ſchemes were not ſo far advanced 


às to make him think of putting them immediately in execution. 
Th The danger, pro 


ably, was ſtill too diſtant to render a deſperate : 
remedy _— ue for the eu, of the government. 2 


Bo T arlatende: opinion we may PO of Gloceſter? s conſpi- - 


racies, his averſion to the French truce and alliance was public 
and avowed; and that court, which had now a great influence 
over the King, puſhed him to provide for his own ſafety, by 
taking revenge of the dangerous deſigns of his uncle. The re- 


ſentment of his former violences revived; the ſenſe of his 


refractory and uncompliant behaviour was ſtill recent; and a 


man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal authority, and 
who had murdered all the faithful ſervants of the King, was 
thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, of renewing the 
ame treaſonable un ee The: Rong] s . precipitate. temper - 


* Cole p-. 378. Tyrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 972, 1 the records. Parliamen- 
tary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 473. That this confeflion was genuine, and obtained without 
violence, may be entirely depended on. Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calais, 
was tried on that account, aud acquitted in the firſt parliament of Henry IV. when Glo- 


ceſter's party was prevalent, . His acquittal, notwithſtanding his innocence, - may even 
appear marvellous, conſidering the times. See Cotton, p. 393. 


admitted 


— 
. 


1 7th Sept. 


- HISTORY OF'/EN'GL AND. 


admitted of no deliberation: He ordered Gloceſter to be: unex- 


| pectedly arreſted; to be hurried into a ſhip which was lying in 
the river; and to be carried ove 


er to Calais, where alone, by reaſon 
of his numerous partizuns, he eould ſafely be detained in cu- 
ſtody *. The earls of Arundel and Warwie were ſeized at the 


ſame time: The malcontents, 4o ſuddenly deprived of their 


leaders, were aſtoniſhed,” and overawed: And the concurrence 


ther With the earls of L Derby and Rutland, the ſons of m_ 
princes bereaved mem of A yall of reſiſtance. 


80 . * 
4 A n wa 2 


in a former parliament given him very ſenſible proofs of their 


| obedience *; and the preſent ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party 
made him fill more aſſured of a favourable election. As a far- 


ther expediept for that Purpoſe, he is . * to have e. 


* : Froiflan, liv. J. "chap. 90. Walking, p. 354. ; 7 Rymer, rol viii. p. 75 


lu the former parliament, the commons had ſhewn RAPS. in a diſpoſition to be 
very complaiſant to the King; yet there happened an incident in their proceedings, which 
1s Curious, and ſhews us the flate of the houſe in that period. The members were either 


country gentlemen, or merchants, who were aſſembled for a ſew days, and were entirely 


/unicquainted with+buſineſs ;- ſo that it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and draw them into 
votes and reſolutions very different from their ſettled purpoſe. A member had propoſed 


ſome petitions concerning the ſtate of the nation; in which, among. other things, the 
| houſe recommended frugality to the King, and for that purpoſe, deſired, thag the court 
ſhould not be fo much frequented as formerly with ſhops and Tadies, The King was diſ- 


pleaſed with. this freedom: The commons very humbly craved. pardon: He was not ſatiſ- 


ſied unleſs they would name the mover of that petition, It happened to be one Haxey, 
whom the parliament, in order to make atonement, condemned for this offence to die the 


death of a;traitor. But the King, at the deſire of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 


prelates, pardoned him, When a parliament in thoſe times, not agitated by any faction, 

and being at entire freedom, could be guilty of ſuch monſtrous extravagance, it is eaſy to 
- -judge what might be expected from ſem? in more trying ſituations, See Cotton's N 

Pp. 361, 7 9 5 5 


the 


of the dukes of Lancaſter and Vork, in thoſe meaſures, toge- 


A PARLIAMENT Was „ imnadiontly nd at Weſtmin- 6 
ſter; and the King doubfedrn not to find the peers, and ſtill more 
the commons, very compliant with his will. This houſe had 


SY 5 
> 


4. 


\ \ . ; ; - 


the influence of the: ſheriffs; a "aid hich as it was then © nr 
Y ſome what new, gave great umbrage, but which the. eſtabliſhed Ln 
authority of that aſſembly rendered afterwards more familiar to „ 
the nation. Accordingly, the parliament paſſed whatever acts 

the King was pleaſed: to dictate to them: They annulled for „ 

ever the commiſſion Which uſurped upon the royal authority, | | 
| and declared it treaſonable to attempt, in any future period, the e 

revival of any ſimilar commiſſion“: They abrogated all the 

acts, which attainted the King's miniſters, and which that par- 
liament who. paſſed them, and the whole nation, had ſworn 

inviolably to-maintain: And. they declared the general pardon 

then granted to be invalid, as extorted by force, and nevet ra- 

tified by the free conſent of the King. Tho? Richard, after he 

reſumed the- government, and' lay no longer under conſtraint, | 

had yoluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that general in- 
demnity ; this circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, to merit 

any conſideration. Even a particular. pardon granted ſix years 

after to the earl of Arundel, was annulled by parliament; on 

pretence, that it had been procured by ſurprize, and that the 

King was not then acquainted with the degree of guilt incurred 

= that nobleman. e 175 WE” 15, AAR 


True commons then entered an impeachment againſt Fitz- 
Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, and 

_ accuſed him of his concurrence in procuring the illegal com- 
miſſion, and in attainting the King's miniſters. The primate 
pleaded guilty; 3 but as he was protected by the eecleſiaſtical pri- 
vileges, the King was ſatisfied with a ſentence, which baniſhed 
him the Kingdom) i: and eee his temporalities 1-08 


The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give them ſecurity, as we are 
told by Walſingham, p. 354. The King had only a few Cheſhire men for his guard. 
v Statutes at large, 21 Richard II. Cotton, p. 368, 
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34 \ _ HIBTORY OF ENGLAND. 
c 20 r. auge or accuſation was preſented againſt the duke of Oloceſter, 


- aecuſed of the fame trimes which . 
debe e e xearance againſt the King in & 
_ hoftile manner at H. zy-park. The eart of Arundel; who 
wis brought to che bar, 1 eee e 
the pleading of both the gene and particular pardon of che 
King; but was convention and executed "The 
earl of 'Warwic, who was alſo convicted of high treaſon, 
on atedunt of his ſubmiſſive behaviour, pardoned: as to kis life, 
| but doomed to perpetual baniſhment in the Ile of Man. No 
new aCts of treaſon were imputed to either of theſe noblemen. 
The only crimes, for which they were condemned, were the 
old attempts againſt the crown, which ſeemed to be oblitefated, 
both by the diſtanee of time, and by repeated pardons *.. The 
eite, of proceeding, it is difficult to conjee- 
NC Ihe recent confpiracies of Gloceſter ſrem certain from 
g Ban confeſſion: But perhaps, the King and mini had 
f 2 not, at that time, in their hands, any ſatisfactory proof of 
their reality; ; perhaps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and 

Warwic, of any patticipation in them; Perhaps, an enquiry 

into theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the guilt ſome of 

| thoſe great noblemen, who now concurred with the crown, | 

and whom it was neceflary to cover from all imputation; or 

perhaps, the King, according to the genius of that age, was 

very indifferent about ſaving even the appearances. of juſtice 

and ee a folicitous by any means to enfure ſuc- 
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* Cotton, p. 377. Froifet, fiv. 4. chap. 90. Walfing. p. 354- 
* TR vol. mi. kan — p. 968. From: the:toeorQs.. | 
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ceſs in theſe proſecutions. This polot, like many IR in CHAP. 


XVII. 
autient BLOT) x: we are en to leave 8 undeter- — 

| | 1397. 

nn 65; ee e gd 6, "m7 


. _ 


I len WARRANT. Was fed, to the card Mareſchal, g governor of Murder of the 
Calais, to bring over the duke of Gloceſter, in order to his trial; def le- 


i ceſler. 
but the governor returned for anſwer, that the duke had died ik 


ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that fortreſs. Nothing could be 
more ſuſpicious, from the time, than the circumſtances of that 
prince's death: It became immediately the general opinion, 
chat he Was murdered by orders from his nephew: In the ſub- 
ſequent reign undoubted proofs were produced to parliament, 
that he had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers *: And 
it appeared, that the King, apprebenfive left the public trial 
and exeeution of ſo popular a Prince, and ſo near à relatio 
might prove both dangerous and i invidious, had taken this baſe 
method of gratifying, and, as he fancied, concealing, his re- 
venge upon him. Both parties, in their ſucceſſive triumphs, 
Rem to haye had no farther. concern than that of retaliating 
upon their adverſaries; and neither of them were aware, that, 
in imitating, they indirectly juſtified, as far as it lay in their 
. all the illegal violences of the oppolite pry 


TT HIS ſeſſion. concluded with the creation or advancement of 
| ſeveral peers: The earl of Derby was made duke of Hereford; 
Pon the earl of Rutland, duke of Albemarle; - the earl of Kent, 
duke of Surrey; - the earl of Huntington, duke of Exeter; the 
earl of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk; the earl of Somerſet, 
marquis of Dorſet; lord Spencer, earl of Glocefter; Ralph 
Nevil, earl of een Thomas Piercy, earl of Worcel⸗ . 


F Cotton, Pe 399, 400, Dugdale, vol. i. p- 171. 


Fa 5 ter; 


nIS Tov © or gNGLAND. 


8 32 | 3 : 
CHAP. ter; William" Serope, earl of Wilthire®,” The parlament, 
after a ſeſſion of n days, was adjourned to Shres 


XVII. _ 
„ . 1307 The King, before the departure of the members, exacted of 8 


them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and eſtabliſhment 
WW . po, theſe acts, fimilar to tllat which had formerly been required 
= © by the duke of Gloceſter and his 2 184 _ FOE had Oy 
_- * proved ſo vain and fruitleſs. _ ag At 


: 5 , 2 * £ * 
; 3 * N by 4 ; * wW 


P Born King and parkament met t in the fame Aifpoſitivns' iS 
2 Streulbüry. So anxious was Richard for the any of theſe IE; 
acts, that he obliged the lords and commons to fwear anew to 
them on the croſs of Canterbury; and he ſoon after procured 
a bull from the Pope, by which oye were, as he imagined, 
perpetually ſecured and eſtabliſhed. The parliament, on the 
ther hand, conferred on him for I ifs the duties on wool, wool- 
pes, fells, and leather, and granted him beſides, a fubſidy of one 
tenth and a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They alſo 
reverſed the attainder of Treſilian and the other judges; and 
with the approbation of the preſent judges, declared the an- 
fwers, for which theſe magiſtrates had been impeached, to be 
_ Juſt and legal*: And they carried ſo far their retroſpect as to 
reverſe, on the petition of the lord Spencer, earl. of Gloceſter, 
the attainder pronounced againſt the twa Spencers in. the reign 
of Edward II. The antient hiſtory of England is nothing but 
a catalogue of reverſals: Every thing is in fluctuation and 
movement: One faction is continually undoing what was eſta- 
bliſhed by another: : And the multiplied oaths, which each party 
: required for the ſecurity of the preſent acts, bea a perpetual 
FL conſciouſneſs of their inſtability. | 5 


4 
: p 7 * T * + 3 # 


2 Cotton, p- 370, 377. P Ibid. p. 371. 5 Wallingham, P- 355+ 
* Statutes at large, 21 Rich, IJ. Cotton, p. 372. _ 
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Tux abet bebore: n were dee, deckel a com 
mittee of twelve lords and ſix commoners; whom they veſted. 


with the whole power both of lords and commons, and en- 
dowed with full authority to finiſh all buſineſs, which had been 
laid before the houſes, and which they had not had leiſure to 


bring to a concluſion.” . This was a very unuſual conceſſion; 


and tho' it was limited in the object, might, either immediately ; | 


or as a precedent, have proved dangerous to the conſtitution: 


But the cauſe of that ahn m meaſure was an event ſin- 
Sular and e which Wow Ws: attention of the 


115 ; + ; IJ 1 
„ 1 4 ON Ne 9 2 8 1 2 — 1 2 b the * Fg 
% 1 x 


| 
$ 


4 R K deſuuclion = the. $a of Gloceſter and _ 


4 heads of that party, a miſunderſtanding broke out among thoſe 


noblemen, who had joined in the profecution; and the King 


wanted either Authority ſufficient to appeaſe it, or foreſight to 


prevent. it. The duke of Hereford appeared in parliament, and 


accuſed the duke of Norfolk of having ſpoke to him, in pri- 
vate, many ſlanderous words of the King, and of having im- 


puted to his majeſty an intention of ſubverting and deſtroying 


many of his principal  nobility*. Norfolk denied the charge, 


gave Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his innocence by 
duel. The challenge was accepted: The time and place of 


combat were appointed: And as the event of this important 


trial 10 arms might require the interpoſition of legiſlative au- 


* The r names of the commillivnets were > oo} dukes of Lancaſter, yank, Albemarle, 
Surrey, and Exeter, the marquis of Dorſet, the earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumber- 
land, Gloceſter, Wincheſter, and Wiltſhire, John Buſſey, Henry Green, John Ruſſel, 
Robert Teye, Henry Chelmeſwike, and John Galofre, It is to be remarked, that the 
duke of Lancaſter always concurred with the reſt in all their proceedings, even in the | 
baniſhment of his ſon, which was afterwards ſo much complained of. 

* Cotton, P- 372. Walfingham, P- 355 

2 Cotton, p. 372. Parliamentary hiſtory, vol. i. p. 459. 
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other's tion. But Novfolle had in theſe: 
betrayed an equal neglect of honour, which brir 
to a lowel with his — "Tho! be bad publickly joined 
een — the King and his name. ſtands. amoog che 


* 


need 44; eee rer 5 3 n 
with them in committing; and his name enerraſes the lſt of 
who brought them to a trial. Such were che 
ee and practices of thoſe antient knights and: barong 
during the prevalence vf the feudal government, and the reign 
ieee SOL en 191236: in din aten ag 
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Tux liſts for this decifion of truth and aka: were appointed 
ing: All the nobility of England ban- 
died into parties, and adhered either to the one duke or the 
other: The whole nation was held in ſuſpence with regard to 
the event: But when the two champions appeared in the field, 


p In the firſt year of Henry VI. vheo the authority of parliament was great, and 
when that aſſembly could leaſt be ſuſpected of lying under violence, a like conceſſion was 
made to the council from like motives of convenience. See Cottop, P- 564. | 


accoutered _ 


-*-R 1 C H A R D II. 
. N 1 2 , 


| doth the preſent effuſion of ſuch noble blood, and the future 
equences of the quarrel. By the advice and authority of 


Hor" the- ane the King interpoſed to getvem, 
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* parliamentary commiſſioners, he { ſtopped the duel; and to 5 


hom his impartiality, he ordered, by the {lame authority, both 
FA batants to leave the kingdom; aſſigning one country 
for the place of Norfolk's exile, which he declared perpetual, 
and another for chat of Hereford, which he limited to ten 


- - ? * 
* me A 4 + 4p. 84 - «= y N 1 4 
*% PE. 


' FIEREFORD was a man of great prudence and command of 


tetinpet; und Me behaved hämſtif witli fo much ſubmiſſion in 


Hoſe delicate circumſtances, that the King, before his depar- 


ture, promiſed to ſhorten the term of his exile four years; 


and he alſo granted him letters patent, by which he was em- 

powered, in caſe any inheritance ſhould in the interval fall to 

him, to enter immediately in D and to the 
* hawage till his return. 


Tax weakneſs and fluQtuation of Richard's conan appear 
no where more evident than in the eonduct of this affair. No 
fooner had Henry left the kingdom, than the King's jealouſy 
of the power and riches of that family revived; and he was 
fenſible, that; by Gloceſter's death, he had only removed a 


counterpoize of the Laneaſtriaſi intereſt, which was now become 


formidable to his crown and kingdom. Being informed, that 
Hereford had opened a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke of Berry, uncte to the French king, he determined to 
prevent the finiſhing of an alliance, which would extend ſo 
much the intereſt of his cbuſin into foreign ny and he 


A Cotton, p. 380. Walkogitun, 3 p- 356. 


Baniſhmentof 


Henry duke 


of Hereford, 


FAR 


nya | : | 
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- 
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Cray. bert o over the ear] of Saliſbury 60 ari wild 4 Fön r 
e ath of the duke of Lancaſter, Which Y 
1399. called upon him to take new re 


34 Feb. with n to Gant DP The preſent Juke; "—_ | 
1 conſequenee of the King's patent, deſired to be Put in poſſeſſion 


of the eſtate and juriſdictions of his father: But Richard, afraid 
of ſtrengthening the hands of a man, whom he mn ſo 
much offended, applied to tlie parliamentary commi 


and perſuaded them that this affair was but an appendage | 
of that buſineſs, which the parliament had delegated to them. 
By their authority, he revoked his letters patent, and retained 
poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Lancaſter: And by the ſame authority, 
he ſeized and tried the duke's attorney, who had procured and 
inſiſted on the letters, and had him condemned as a traitor, for 
faithfully ee that truſt to his maſter. A moſt extrava- 
gant act of power! even tho? the King coins, in favour * 
the e the penaley © of dexth- into that 66; aſian, 


Henn v, the new FER of 8 had bin ed Foo | 

his conduct and abilities, the eſteem of the public; and having 5 
; ſerved with diſtinction againſt the infidels in Lithuania, he hal 
| joined to his other praiſes thoſe of piety and valour, virtues 
which have at all times a great influence over mankind, and 

were, during thoſe ages, the qualities chiefly. held in eſtima- 


1 1 tion *,- He was connected with moſt of the principal nobility 
| 85 by blood, alliances, or friendſhip; ; and as the injury, done him 
kr by che King, might in its conſequences affect all of them, he 


cal! uy. brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, to take. 
part.in his reſentment. - The people, who muſt have an object 
of. een, and who found e in the Nine 8 perſon, s 


c rm. I ji, 7 3. pe p91, from the records. | = Walſiogham, p, 343. 
which 
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which Aby nl love or revere, ah! were even. di} guſted with 
many parts of his conduct, eaſily transferred to Henry that 
attachment, which the death of the duke of Gloceſter had left 
without any fixed direction. His misfortunes were lamented; 

the injuſtice, which he had ſuffered, was com plained of; and 
all men turned their eyes towards him, as the only perſon who 
could retrieve the loſt honour of the e or W 8. the ſup- 
nen os on the eee 


en LE WY was the aiſpoſition of of the land Richard had 


the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in order to revenge the 
death of his couſin, Roger earl of Marche, the preſumptive 


heir of the crown, who had lately been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by 


the natives; and he thereby left the kingdom of England open 


to the attempts of his provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry, 
embarking at Nantz with a retinue of ſixty perſons, among 


whom were the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the young earl 


of Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravenſpur in 


| Yorkſhire; and was immediately joined by the earls of Nor- 


thumberland and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent barons 
in England. He here took a ſolemn oath, that he had no 


other purpoſe i in this invaſion, than to recover the dutchy of 
| Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him; and he invited all his 


friends in England, and all lovers of their country, to ſecond 
im i in this reaſonable and moderate pretenſion. Every place 


He levied fines from thoſe who had ten years before e che duke of Gloceſler 
and his party: They were obliged to pay him money, before he would allow them to 
enjoy the benefit. of the indemnity; and in the articles of charge againſt him, it is 
aſſerted, that the payment of one fine did not ſuffice. It is indeed likely, that his mi- 


niſters would abuſe the power put into their hands ; and this grievance extended to very 


many people, Hiſtorians agree in repeeſantivg this practice as a great oppreſſion, dee 
Otterburne, p. 199. 
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Return of. 


Henry, 
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— arms: eee the rongeſt men of i its + dip | 
tion to mutiny and rebellion: : eren e _ NC: | 
on every day's: march, 00m amo 

oe $15 {aan a= 
General jnſur- Tur duke © Vork was left eee, e realm; a place 
wales. to which his birth intitled him, but which both his ſiender abi- 
lities, and his natural connexions with the duke of Lancaſter, 
rendered him utterly: incapable of filling i in ſuch a gs 
emergency. Such of the chief nobility, as were attached 
the crown, and could either haxe ſeconded the guardian's s good 
intentions, or have overawed his infidelity, had attended the 
King into Ireland; and the efforts of Richard's friends were 
every where more feeble than thoſe.of his enemies. The duke 
of Vork, however, appointed the rendezvous of his forces at 
St. Albans, and ſoon aſſembled an army of 40,000 men; A 
found them entirely deſtitute of zeal and attachment to the 
royal cauſe, and more inclined to join the party of the rebels. 
He hearkened therefore very readily 1 to a meſſage from Henry 
who entreated him not to oppoſe a loyal and humble ſupplicant 
in the recovery of his legal patrimony; and the guardian even 
declared publickly that he would' ſecond. his nephew in ſo rea- 
ſonable a requeſt. His army embraced with acclamations the 
ſame party; and the duke of Lancaſter, reinforced by their 
numbers, was now intirely maſter of the kingdom. He ha- 
ſtened to Briſtol, into which ſome of the King's miniſters had 
thrown themſelves; and ſoon obliging that place to ſurrender, 
he yielded to the cries of the populace, and without giving 
them a. trial, ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, fir John Bufly, and 


fir Henry Green, whom he there took priſoners, to be led out 
to immediate execution. ' 2 


Tur 


1 u A R D 


Tus King, receiving intellige ICE 15 this an and inſur- 
radians! haſtened over from Ireland, and landed in Milford 
Haven with a body of 20, ooo men: But even this army, ſo 


ral combination of the kingdom, or ſeized with the ſame ſpirit 

of rebellion; and they gradually deſerted him, till he found 

tat he had not above 16000 men, who followed his ſtandard. 
It appeared, therefore, neceſſary to retire ſecretly from this 
ſmall body, which ſerved only to expoſe him to danger; and 
he fled to 1 iſle of Angleſea, where he purpoſed to embark 


either for Ireland or France, and there await the favourable op- 


1 portunities, which the return of his ſubjects to a ſenſe of duty, 
or their future diſcontents againſt the duke of Lancaſter, would 
| probably afford him. Henry, ſenſible 'of this danger, ſent to 
him the earl of Northumberland with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 


of loyalty | and ſubmiſſion; and that nobleman, by treachery 
and falſe oaths, made himſelf maſter of the King's perſon, 


and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caſtle. Richard was 
conducted to London, by the duke of Lancaſter, who was 
there received with the acclamations of the mutinous populace. 
It is pretended, that the recorder met him on the road; and in 


the name of the city, entreated him, for the public ſafety, to 
put Richard to death, with all his adherents who were pri- 
foners ©; but the duke very prudently determined to make 


many n participate of his guilt, before he would proceed 


to thoſe extremities, For this purpoſe, he iſſued writs of elec- 
tion in the King's name, and appointed the immediate momng 5 


of a parliament at Weſtminſter. | 


_ = Walſingham. 
. G 2 7 Soc 


much inferior to the enemy, was either overawed by the gene- 
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och of che peers, as were the 0 devoted to the "mn 
were either fled or impriſoned; and no opponents, even among 


the barons, dared to appear nn Henry amid that ſcene of c 
outrage and violence, which enges attends revolutions, 


more eſpecially in England during 
It is alſo eaſy to imagine, that a houſe off 4 commons, elected 


during this univerſal ferment, and this men of the La 


ſtrian party, would be extremely attached to that cauſe, and 
ready to ſecond every ſuggeſtion of their leaders. That order, 
being as yet of too little weight to ſtem the torrent, was always 
e the violence, 
: Warr the public intereſt required it ſhould endeavo 


carried along with it, and ſerved only to enere 


troul. The duke of Lancaſter therefore, ſenſible that he would 
be entirely maſter, began to carry his views to the crown itſelf; 


and he deliberated with his partizans concerning the moſt pro- 

per means of effecting his violent purpoſe. He firſt extorted a 
reſignation from Richard“; but as he knew, that that deed 
would plainly appear the fer ult of force and fear, he alſo pro- 
poſed, notwithſtanding the danger of the precedent to himſelf 
and his poſterity, to have him ſolemnly depoſed i in parliament 5 
for his pretended tyranny and miſconduct. A charge, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn bp againſt 


him, and preented to that aſſembly *, 


Ir we examine theſe artictes; which are expreſſed with ex- 


treme acrimony againſt Richard, we ſhall find, that, except 
ſome raſh ſpeeches which are ene to him " and of whoſe 


* 8 p. 2744. Ottecbourne, p. 212. 


* Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 1008, from the records, Knyghton, p-. 2746. Otter 


bourne, p. 214. 2 AF Art. 16, 26, 


g thoſe . turbulent ages: 


ur to con- 


reality, | 


- AI. 


Sf 1 0 n AR 21 II. 


realieg; i as they are ſaid to bote paſſed in private 'converſation, 
we may very reaſonably entertain ſome doubt; the chief amount 
of the charge is contained in his violent conduct during the- 
two laſt years of his reign, and naturally divides itſelf into 
two principal heads. The firſt and moſt confiderable is the 
revenge; which he took on the princes and great barons, who 
had formerly uſurped, and ftill perſevered in controuling and 
threatning his authority; the ſecond is the violation of the 


laws: and general privileges of his people. But the former; 
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however irregular in many of its circumſtances, was fully ſup- 


ported by authority of parliament, and was*but a copy of the 
violences, which the princes and barons themſelves, during 
their former triumph, had exerciſed againſt him and his party. 


The detention of Lancaſter's eſtate was, properly ſpeaking, a 


revocation, by the appearance at leaſt of parliamentary autho- 


rity, of a grace, which the King himſelf had formerly granted 
him. The murder of Gloceſter (for the ſecret execution, how- 
ever nt of that prince, certainly deſerves this appellation) 


was a private deed, formed not any precedent, and implied not 


any aſſumed or arbitrary power. of the crown, which could 
juſtly give umbrage to the people. It was really the effect of 
the King's weakneſs, rather than ambition; and proves, that, 
inſtead of being dangerous to the conſtitution, he poſſeſſed not 


even the ny ow TI __ of the laws... 


or the ſecond head of IC as it conſiſts molly of _ 
general facts, was framed by Richard's inveterate enemies, and 
was never allowed to be anſwered by him or his friends; it is. 
more difficult to form a judgment. The greateſt part of theſe 
grievances, objected: to Richard, ſeems to be the. exertion of 
arbi- 8 
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1 prot 3 em u 101 | 
and more exaggerated, by the factions, to which the v 


of his reign had given nt we are not able at this diſtance to ; 
determine with certainty 


in which kis conduct is nifibly di 


without n arl 
a year paſſed during the reign of Edward, which was free from 
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ww 


an Drerogstivess ſuch as dhe diſpenſing power *, nee 
Puxxeyance 5 egen an marſhal's cure *, extarting loans *, 
ions from lawſuits * ; prerogatives, Which, 
CO! 1plained of, had Ort 


There is howe 


father: He is not accuſed of having i impoſed one arbitrary tas 
arliament, during his whole reign*: Scarce 


complaints with regard to this dangerous exertion of authority. 


But, perhaps, the great aſcendant, which Edward had acquired 
over his people, together with his great prudence, enabled him 


to make a ule very advantageous to his ſubjects of this and other 


arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a ſmaller grievance in 


His hands, than a leſs- abſolute authority in thoſe of his grandſon. 
| This is a point, which it would be raſh for us to decide poſi= 
tively on either ſide; but it is certain, that a charge drawn up 
| by the duke of Lancaſter, and aſſented to by a parliament, fitu- 
ated in theſe * forms no manner of preſumption 3 


2 Art. 13, 1, 18. ee 22. 35 7 d Art. "hs 
„„ | 


We learn from Cotton, p. 467. 1 the King, 15 his 3 told the com- 


3 


mons, that they were ; funderly bound to him, and namely in forbearing to charge them with 
Aiſines and Jifteens, the which he meant no more to charge them in his own perſon, Theſe 


words no more allude to the practice of his predeceſſors: He had not himſelf impoſed any 
arbitrary taxes: Even the parliament, in the articles of his depoſition, tho' they complain 
of 1 taxes, affirm not, that * were impoſed illegally or by arbitrary will, 


With 


ften been exereiſed by his 
conti wee be fo map mat: But 
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erent from that of üs grand- 
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"Wann the charge inf. Richard was | prefect to the Links: 

lament, tho' it was liable, almoſt in every article, to objections, 
' it was, not canvaſſed, nor examined, nor diſputed in either houſe, 
and ſeemed. to be, received. with univerſal approbation. One 
man alone, the aalen of Carlifle,. had the courage, am idſt this 


general diſloyalty and violence, to appear in defence of his 
unhappy maſter, and to plead his cauſe. againſt all the power of 


the prevailing party. Tho' ſome topics, employed by that vir- 
tuous prelate, may 1 eem to favour, too much the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience, and to make too large a facrifice of the rights 
of mankind; he was naturally puſhed into that extreme by his 
abhorrence of the preſent licentious factions; and ſuch intrepi- 
| dity, as well as diſintereſtedneſs of behaviour, proves, that, 


whatever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart was elevated. 
far above the meanneſs and abject ſubmiſſion of a ſlave, He 


repreſented t to the parliament, that all the abuſc es of en 


e To ſhow how little credit | is to be given to this habe againft Richard, we may ob- 
ſerve, that a law in the 13 Edw. III. had been made againſt the continuance of ſheriffs 
for more than one year: But is inconvenience of changes having afterwards appeared 
from experience, the e commons in the twentieth of this King, applied by petition that the 
ſherifs might be continued; tho” that perition had not been enacted into a ſtatute, by 
reaſon of other diſagreeable circumſtances, which attended it.” See Cotton, p. 361. It 
was certainly a very moderate exerciſe of the diſpenſing power for the King to continue 
the ſheriffs, after he found chat that practice would be acceptable to his ſubjecis, and had 
been applied for by one houſe of parliament: Yet is this made an article of charge 
. againſt him by the preſent parliament, See art. 18. Walſingham, ſpeaking of a 

period early in Richard's minority, ſays, But wwhat do acts of parliament ſignify, when, 
After they are made, thiy-take no Meet; fince the King, by the advice of the privy-council, 

takes upon him to alter, or <uboll, ly ſet afide, all thoſe things, which by general conſent had 
been ordained in parliament ® If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſing power, he 


was warranted by the examples of his — and grandfather, and indeed of all his pre- 
deceſldrs from Henry III. 7 
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whinh could juſtly be imputed to. Richard, , far from > amounting 
to tyran ny, were merely the reſult of error, youth, or miſguided 


counſel, and admitted of a remedy, more eaſy and ſalutary, than 
5 a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution. That even had they been 


much more violent and dangerous, than they really were, they 7: 
Eee from former examples of refiſtance, which, 


making the prince ſenſible of his Precarious ſituation, had ob- : 


liged him to eftabliſh his throne by irregular and arbitrary. expe- 


dients. That a rebellious diſpoſition in ſubjects was the prin- 


_ cipal cauſe of tyranny in Kings: Laws could never ſecure the 
fubject, which did not give ſecurity to the ſovereign: And if 


the maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed' the baſis of the 


En glſh government, were once rejected, the privileges, belong- . 


ing to the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead of being fortified 
by that licentiouſneſs, would thereby loſe the ſureſt foundation 


of their force and ſtability. That the parliamentary gepoſition | 
of Edward II. far from making a precedent, which could con- 
troul this maxim, was only an example of ſucceſsful violence; 


and it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were ſo often 
committed in the world, without eſtabliſhing principles which 


might juſtify and authorize them. That even that precedent, 


falſe and dangerous as it was, could never warrant the preſent 


exceſſes, which were ſo much greater, and which would entail 


diſtraction and miſery: on the nation, to the lateſt poſterity. 


1 That the ſucceſſion, at leaſt, of the crown, was then preſerved 


inviolate: The lineal heir was placed on. the throne : And the 


people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience to him, of 
making atonement for the violences which they had committed 
againſt his predeceſſor. That a deſcendant of Lionel, duke of 


Clarence, the elder brother of the late duke of Lancaſter, had 


been declared 1 in 2 ſucceſſor to the crown: He had left 
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— would give them but a bad ſpecimen of the legal mod 
7 which might. be expected from his future government, if he 


4 of as; had: attract; the e well-cſtabli ſhed throne of fo 
D good a prince as Richard ; what bloody commotions muſt enſue, 
when the ſame cauſe was united to the motive of reſtoring the 
legal and undoubted heir to his authority? That the new go- 
vernment, intended to be eſtabliſhed, would ſtand on no princi- 
| ples; and would- ſcarce retain any pretence, by which i it could 

challenge the obedience of men of ſenſe. or virtue. That the 
claim of lineal deſcent was ſo groſs as ſearcely to deceive the 
moſt i gnorant of the populace: Conqueſt could never be pleaded | 
by a rebel againſt his ſovereign: The conſent of the people had 
no authority in a monarchy not derived from conſent, but eſta- 
bliſhed by hereditary right; and however the nation mi ight 
be juſtified, in depoſi ng the miſguided Richard, it could never 


have any reaſon. for ſetting aſide his lawful Heir and ſucceſſor, 


| who was plainly innocent. And that the duke of Lancaſter 
; ation, 


added, to the crime of his paſt rebellion, the guilt of excluding 
dhe family, which, both by right of blood, and by declaration 

. of parliament, would, in caſe of Richard's demiſe, or volun- 
tary reſignation, have been received as the undoubted heirs of 
U. r Bed 3 


ALL the e of his. event, ae to thoſe at- 


tending the late revolution in 168 8, ſhow the difference between 


a great and civilized; nation, deliberately vindicating its eſta- 
bliſhed privileges, and a * and barbarous ariſtocracy, 


1 Sir John EY p. 101. 
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SE en underſtand this ſpeech, it muſt be obſerved, at. 


there was a filly Wy received a among ſome of the loweſt vul- 
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ſome deformity in 
ceſſion, and his 
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þ ney ; and it is therefore ĩnſinuated in Henry's ſpeech: But | 
the abſurdity 1 was too groſs to be Na avowed either by him, | 
or by the parliament.” The caſe is the ſame with regard to his 


* 1 ABD) Fe” 


poſe duke of Jonedlier inbecied * 3 
3: this genealogy: made bim the true heir of the 


ri ight of conqueſt; He Was a ſubject f who rebelled. againſt his 


| ſovereign : He entered the kingdom with a retinue of no more 
chan ſixty perſons : He could not ther 


of En gland; and this right 48 accordin gly inſinuated, not 
75 avowed, Still there is a third claim, derived from his merits 


re be the conqueror 


in l che nation from tyranny : and oppreſſion and this claim 
is alſo inſinuated : But AS it feemed, by its nature, better calcu- 


| lated as a reaſon for his being elected King by a free choice, 
than for giving him an immediate right of poſſeſſion, he durſt 


not ſpeak openly even on this head; and to obviate any notion 
of election, he challenges the crown as his due, either by ac- 


quiſition or. inheritance. N he whole forms ſuch a Piece of jar- 


| ON | and nonſenſe, | as is almoſt without example: No objection 
however was made to it in parliament: : The unanimous voice of 


lords and commons placed Henry on the throne: He became 
| King, nobody colild tell how or wherefore : The title of the 
Houſe | of Marche, formerly recognized by parliament, Was 
neither ipvalidatedr nor repealed; but paſſed over in total ſilence: 
And as A concern for the liberties of the people ſeems to have 
had no hang i in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe of the go- 


„ 


RES well as all the other privileges, was left preciſely 


on the ſame footing as before. But Henry, having, when he 
Alaimed the crown, dropped ſome obſcure hint concerning con- 


queſt, which, it was thought, might endanger theſe privileges, 
he ſoon after made a public declaration, that he did not thereby 


H 2 —_ intend 
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XVII. 
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vchiſcs'or liberties' * 0 ' Which". 
„where we ſhall find comm J (ks : 


E 5 or r meanings in * theſe | 


TT WH Tux lebten e 

el eonduck, and che fame rude notions of civil, government. 
7 The depoſition. of. Rinhnod, diflolved, the parliament: It Was 
neceſſary w one: Ane Henry, in fix days after, 
called d rogerher, 8 15 any yew election, the ſame members; J 
he denominated a new Parliament. | They, | 


4 


* 9 4 . 


as; ior. Ve e ſame. headloag — 


„ 2 


—— — party, Al the 2055 of the laſt — aa of Ser E 
et which had been confirmed by their oaths; and by. a papal bull, | 
were abrogated; All the acts, which had paſſed in the parlia- 

ment where Gloceſter prevailed, and which had been abrogated 
by Richard, were anew eſtabliſhed ': The anſwers of Treſil- b 
lian, and the other judges, which a parliament had annul- 
led, but which a new parliament and new judges | had approved, 
here received a ſecond condemnation. The peers, who had 
19 95 accuſed Gloceſter, Arundel and Warwie, and who had received 
higher titles for that piece of ſervice, were all of them degraded 
from their new di gnities: Even the practice of proſecuting 
appeals in parliament was wholly aboliſhed; 15 and trials were 
reſtored to the courſe of « common law. The natural effect of 
this conduct was to render the people giddy with ſuch rapid 
and perpetual changes, and to make them loſe all notions of 
right and wrong in the meaſures of government, | 


— 


23d 0 al. TH x earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the houſe 
of | peers, with regard to the unhappy prince whom they had 


k Knyghton, p. 2759. Ouerbom, p. 220. El. Cotton; Pe 390. 
Henry iv. cap. 14. 
depoſed, 


R 1 c H At. R „ My „ 53: 


0 Aten hin e they Fa give the © * : 

. King for the future treatment of him; ſince Henry was refolved 
to ſpare his life. They unanimouſly replied, that he ſhould be 9 

- impriſoned under a ſecure guard, in ſome "ſecret place; and 

ſhould be deprived of all commerce with any of his friends or 

partizans. It was eafy to foreſee, that he would not remain 

long alive in the hands of fuch barbarous and ſanguinary ene- 

mies. * Hiſtorians differ with regard to the manner, in which: Murder of the 
he was murdered. It was long the prevailing opinion, thffit Sir bows. of 

Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell upon him in the 

caſtle of Pomfret, where he was confined; and diſpatched him 

with their halberts. But it is more probable, that he was ſtarved 

to death in priſon ; and after all ſubſiſtance was denied himy he 

prolonged his unhappy life, it is ſaid, for a fortnight, before 

he reached the end of his miſeries. This account is: more on- 

ſiſtent with the ſtory, that his body was expoſed in public, and 

that no marks of violence were obſerved upon it. He died in 

the chirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- third of his 

reit Sn. me left r no pagers + either it ate or illegitimate. 
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ogy L.- 1 writers, who have tranfinited to us the kiflory of His character. 
Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes; and 
candor requires, that we ſhould not give entire credit to the 
reproaches which have been thrown upon his memory. But 
after making all proper allowances, he ſtill appears to have 
been a weak prince, and unfit for government, leſs for want of 
natural parts and capacity, than of ſolid judgment and a good 
education. He was violent in his temper, profuſe i in his ex- 
pences; fond of idle ſhow and magnificence; devoted to favou- 
rites, and addicted to pleaſure : Paſſions, all of them, the moſt 
: nden with a prudent economy, and conſequently dange- 
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_ Ye debe wan iat sen übe e, 

WE > SS ee or even to murmur aguinſt him. But 1 
. „ the grandees were tempted, by his want of prudence. and of | 
ende 3890: to reſiſt his authority, and execute the 


NN + : enterprizes upon hi 5 mn ee . 


3 1 ry ky TOE] J 
S chief nobility. were facr 


To. than from the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſitzes of he 
; 1 5 King's ſituation. The ener TONY were the chief 
duooutee ef ſuch wolences: 
5 peaceable times, loſt all their ing public convul- 
ſions: Both parties De difference may 
1 . 3 be remarked bet een them, we ſhall find, that the authority 0 
the crown, being more legal, was commonly carried, when it 
2 to > leſs deſperate extremities, than was that of the 5 
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ON comparin 8 che oonduẽt and events of this reign, with 
thoſe of the preceding, we ſhall find equal reaſon to admire 


* 'S4 


. 


Edward, and to blame Richard; but the circumſtance. of oppo- - 
ſition, ſurely, will not lie in. the ſtrict regard Paid by the for- 
mer to national privileges, and the neglect of them by the lat- 
ter. On the contrary, the prince of {mall abibties, as he felt 
his want of power, ſeems to have been more moderate in this 
reſpect than the other. Every parliament afſembled during the 
reign of Edward, remonſtrate againſt the exertion of ſome ar- 


Hitraty- Prerogative or other : We hear not. any complaints of 


that 
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Gar kind i Ws . of Richard, till the aſſembling af: I 
Eis laſt parliament, which was ſummoned by his-inveterate ene-- 1 


mies, which dethroned him, which framed their complaints 
during the time of the moſt furious conyplſions, and whoſe 
teſtimony. can therefore have, on that account, much leſs 
authority with every equitable judge“ Both theſe princes ex- 
perienced the encroachments of the Great upon their authority. 
Edward, reduced to neceſſities, was obliged to make an expreſs 
bargain with his parliament, and to ſell ſome of his Prerogatives 


for preſent ſupplyz but as they were acquainted with his genius | 


and 9 mi ventured not to nil iet N oon 


power: The Ab of Richard mites” the rn ata ent to 
extort a commiſſion, which in a manner dethroned the prince, , 
and transferred the ſceptre into the hands of the nobility. The 


event of theſe encroachments Was alſo ſuitable to the character of 


each. Edward had no ſooner got the ſu pply, than he departed 
from the engagements, which had induced the parliament to- 


grant it; he openly told his people, that he had but diſembled: 
with them when he ſeemed to make them theſe conceſſions; 


and he reſumed and retained all his prerogatives. But Richard, 
becauſe he was detected in conſulting and deliberating with the- 
Judges dn the lawfulneſs of reſtoring the conſtitution, found his 
barons immediately in arms againſt him; was deprived of his 
liberty; ſaw his favourites, his miniſters, and tutor, butchered: ' 


give way to all this violence. There cannot be a more remar- 
kable oppoſition between the fortunes of two princes: It were 


happy to ſociety, did this oppoſition depend always on the juſ- 
tice or injuſtice of the meaſures which men embrace; and not 


* Cape in this view, the abridgment of the 5 cords, by fir Robert Cen, during 
theſe, two reigns, . 


8 5 ds rather. 


before his face, or baniſhed and attainted; and was obliged to- 
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tranſactions 
doring this 
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kialties firing this period. The "Uiſgaſt;« wh Kick the b b 
received from the numerous uſurpations both of the court of 
Rome, and of their own clergy, had weaned the kingdom? very 
much from ſuperſtition; and ſtrong ſymptoms ap] 
time to time, of a general defire to ſhake off the bondage of 
the Romiſh church. In the committee of ei ighteen,, to whom 
| Richard's laſt parliament delegated their whole power, there is 
not the name of one eccleſiaſtie to be found; a negle& which 
is almoſt without example, while the catholic religion ſubliſted 
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Ta E averſion entertained againſt the eſtabliſhed church ſoon 
698 principles and tenets and reaſonings, by which it could 
juſtify and ſupport. itſelf, John Wiekliffe, a | ſecular prieft, 


7 U 


- The fallowing Felge In Cotton's abridgment, p. 196, bon a firange alles 
againſt the church and'churchmen, The commons afterwards coming into the parliament, . 
and making, their proteftation, ſhewed, that for want of good redreſs about the, King's perſon 
ix his houſhold, in all bis courts, touching maintainers in every county, and. purvępora, the 
commons avere daily pilled, and nothing defended againſt the enemy, and that. it ſhould Korth 
deprive the King and undo the flate. Wherefore in the ſame government, they entirely require 
redreſs. Whereupon the King appointed Jundry biſhops, lords and nobles, to fit in privy 
council about theſe matters : Who fince that they muſt begin at the head and go at the requeſt 
of the commons, they. in the preſence of the King charged bis confe for not to come into the 
court but upon the four principal feftivals, We ſhould little expect that a Popiſh | privy 
council, in order to preſerve the King's morals, ſhould order his confeſfor to be kept at a 
diſtance from him. This incident happened in the minority of Richard, As the popes 
had for a long time reſided at Avignon, and the majority of the ſacred college were 
Frenchmen, this circumſtance natorally encreaſed the averſion of the nation to the papal 


power: But the prejudice againſt the Engliſh clergy cannot be accounted for from that 


cauſe, | 
educated 
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RICHARD u. 


f educated at Oxford, began, in the latter end of Edward III. 


to ſpread the doctrines of reformation by his diſcourſes, ſer- 
mons and writings; and he made many diſciples among men 
of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a man of 


parts and learning; and has the honour of being the firſt 


perſon in Europe, who publicly called in queſtion thoſe princi- 
ples, which had univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed 


diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable auſterity of life and manners; a 
circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe who dogmatize i in any 


new way, both becauſe men, who draw to them. the attention 
of the public, and expoſe themſelves to the odium of great 


multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their conduct, and 
becauſe few, who have a ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure or buſi- 
neſs, will enter upon ſo difficult and laborious an undertaking. 


The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into 


the ſeriptures and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the 


ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth 


century: He only carried ſome of them farther than was done 


by the more ſober part of theſe reformers. He denied the FI 


trine of the real preſence, the ſupremacy of the church of Rom 


the merit of monaſtic vows: He maintained, that the ne 


was the ſole rule of faith; that the church was dependant on the 


ſtate, and ſhould be reformed by it; that the clergy ought to 


poſſeſs no eſtates; that the begging friars were a general nui- 


ſance, and ought not to be ſupparted *; that the numerous 
_ ceremonies of the church were l to true piety; He 


aſſerted, chat oaths were unlawful, that dominion was founded 


P Wallingham, p. 191. 208. 283, 284. Spelman Concil, vol. i i. P. 640, Enygh- 
ton, p. 2657. 


Vol. III. 1 5 =} 
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during ſo many ages. Wickliffe himſelf, as well as his diſci- 
ples, who received the name of Wickliffites, or Lollards, was 
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in grace, that every thing was ſubject to fate and deſtiny, and 
that all men were pre-ordained either to eternal ſalvation or 


 reprobation ?. From the whole of his doctrines, Wickliffe 
appears to have been ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and 


to have been thereby the better qualified to oppoſe a urea, 


whoſe e character was RO 


'T HE propagation of theſe 6 gave great Wan to the 


: clergy; ; and a bull was iſſued by Pope Gregory XI. for taking 
Wickliffe into cuſtody, and examining into the ſcope of his 


opinions. Courteney, biſhop of London, cited him before his 


tribunal; but the reformer had now got very powerful protec- : 
tors, who ſcreened him from the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, The 
duke of Lancaſter, who then governed the kingdom, encour- 


aged the principles of Wickliffe ; and he made no ſcruple, as 


well as lord Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly i in court 


with him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial: 
He even inſiſted, that Wickliffe ſhould fit in the biſhop's pre- 


ſence, while his principles were examined: Courteney ex- 


claimed. againſt this inſult : The Londoners, thinking their 
prelate affronted, attacked the duke and mareſchal, who eſcaped 
from their hands with ſome difficulty. And the populace, 


ſoon after, broke into the houſes of both theſe noblemen, 


threatened their perſons, and plundered their goods. The 
biſhop of London. had the merit of appeaſing their * and 


reſentment. = 


> 


Tux duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtill continued his protec- 
tion to Wickliffe, during the minority of Richard ; i and the 


2 Harpsfield, p. 668. 673, 674. Waldenſ. tom. i. lib. 3. art. 1. cap. 8. 
. * Spelm, Conc. vol. ii. p. 621. Walſingham, p. 201, 202, 203. 
EN ä in Hiſt. Wickl. p. N 
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RICHARD II. 


1 of chat reformer had fo far propagated th euſclves, 
that when the Pope ſent to Oxford a new bull againſt theſe 


doctrines, the univerſity deliberated- for ſome time, whether 
they ſhould receive the bull; and they never took any vigorous 
meaſures in conſequence of the papal orders. Even the po- 


/ 


pulace of London were at length brought to entertain favour- 


able ſentiments of this reformer: When he was cited before a 


ſynod at Lambeth, the mob broke into the aſſembly, and fo 


overawed the prelates, who found both the people and the 


court againſt them, that they diſmiſſed him without any; far- 


ther cenſure. 


Tur clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting in 


power than in inclination. to puniſh this new hereſy, which 


ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſſions and authority. But there 
was hitherto no law in England, by which the ſecular arm was 


authoriſed to ſupport orthodoxy; and the eccleſiaſtics endea- 
voured to ſupply the defect by a very extraordinary and very 
unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1381, there was an act 
paſſed, enjoining ſheriffs to apprehend the preachers of hereſy 
and their abettors; but this ſtatute had been ſurreptitiouſly ob- 
tained by the clergy, and had the formality of an enrolment 
without the conſent of the commons. In the ſubſequent ſeſſion, 
the lower houſe complained of this fraud; affirmed, that they 
had no intention to bind themſelves ta the prelates farther than 


their anceſtors had done before them; and required that the 
pretended ſtatute ſhould be repealed, which was done accord- 
ingly *, But it is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this vigi- 


lance of the commons, the a had ſo much art and influence, 


i Wood's Ant. Oxon, lib. 1. p. 191, &c. Walſingham, p. 201. 
Cotton's INN, p. 28 5. — 5 


12 that 
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4 that the 0 was ſuppreſled, and the act, which never what 
any legal authority, remains to this day upon the ſtatute book: 
Tho' the clergy ſtill thought proper to ep 3 it in e and 
not * 1 immediate execution of it. „ 


BuT beſides this defect 1 power in ** church, which ſaved F 


| Wickliffe, that reformer himſelf, notwithſtanding his enthu- : 
| fiaſm, ſeems not to have been actuated by the ſpirit of mar- 
tyrdom; and in all ſubſequent trials before the prelates, he ſo 


explained away his doctrine by pe meanings, as to render 
it quite innocent and inoffenſive . Moſt of his followers 
imitated his cautious diſpoſition, and faved themſelves either by 
recantations or explanations. He died of a palfy in the year 
1385 at his rectory of Lutterworth in the county of Leiceſter; 


and the clergy, mortified that he ſhould have eſcaped their 
vengeance, took care, beſides aſſuring the people of his eternal 


damnation, to repreſent his laſt diſtemper as a viſible judgment 
of heaven upon ln for his mur hereſies and ora 10 


TI E 3 however, of Wickliffe s opinions Mil en- 
creaſed in England *: Some monkiſh writers repreſent the half 
of the kingdom as infected by thoſe principles: They were 
carried over to Bohemia by ſome youth of that nation, who 
ſtudied at Oxford: But tho” the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed 


to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great 


revolution; and the finiſhing blow to eccleſiaſtical power was 
reſerved to a period of more curioſity, literature, and inclina- 


| tion for noveltie 8. 


w 5 Rich, II. chap, 5. 0 EF: Xx Walfingham, P. 206. Knyghton, p. 2655, 2656. 
y Walſingham, p. 312. v pod. Neuſt. p. 537. b # Knyghton, p. 2663. 


ME AN- 


RICHARD 


NAU WR ILE, the Engliſh pavlaniiane 7 continued to Wa - 
| chit clergy and the court of Rome by more ſober and more legal 
expedients. They enacted anew the ſtatute of proviſors, and 
_ affixed higher penalties to the tranſgreſſion of i it, which, in ſome 
; inſtances, was even made capital“. The court of Rome had fal- 
len upon a new device, which increaſed their authority over the 
prelates: : The Pope, who found that the expedient of arbitra- 
rily depriving them was violent, and liable to oppoſition, at- 
tained the ſame end by transferring ſuch of them, as were ob- 
noxious, to poorer ſees, and even to nominal ſees, in partibus 
infſidelium. It was thus that the archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhops. of Durham and Chicheſter, the King's miniſters, had 
been treated after the prevalence of Gloceſter's faction: The 
good biſhop of Carliſle met with the ſame fate after the acceſſion 


of Henry IV. For the Pope always joined with the prevailing 


Powers, when they did not thwart his pretenſions. The parlia- 


ment, in the reign of Richard, enacted a law againſt this abuſe: 


And the King made a general remonſtrance to the court of 


Rome againſt all maſe im poſitions, which he calls horrible ex- 
ceſſes of that court |, ; 


IT was uſual at this time for the chunk, that they might 


_ elude the mortmain act, to make their votaries leave lands in 


truſt to certain perſons, under whoſe name the clergy enjoyed 
the benefit of the bequeſt: The parliament alſo ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of this abuſe . In the 17th of the King, the commons 
prayed, that remedy might be had againſt ſuch religious perſons 


as cauſe their villains to marry free women e whereby 


the eflate comes to thoſe religious hands by collufion*. This was 
a new device of the clergy. 


13 Rich, II. cap. 3. 16 Rich. II. cap. 4+ d Rymer, vol. vii. p. 672. 


FKnyghton, p. 27, 38, Cotton, p. 35 5. 4 Cotton, p. 355 . 
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Tas papacy was at this tis e ſomewhat weakemedby a dif, 

which laſted during forty Years, and gave great ſcandal to the de- 
e. partizans of the holy ſee. After the Popes had reſided matly 
years at Avignon, Gregory XI. was perſuaded to return to 
Rome; and upon his death, which happened in 1380, the 
Romans, reſolute to fix, for the future, the ſeat of the papacy 


in Italy, beſieged the cardinals in the conclave, and conſtrained 


them, tho? they were moſtly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VI. an 
Italian, into that high dignity. The French cardinals, ſo ſoon 
as they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and proteſting | 
againſt 1 the forced election, choſe Robert, ſon of the count of 


5 Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII. and reſided at 
Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chriſtendom, according to their 


ſeveral intereſts and inclinations, were divided between theſe two 
pontiffs, The court of France adhered to Clement, and were 


followed by their allies, the King of Caſtile, and King of Scot- 


land: England of courſe was thrown into the other party, and 


declared for Urban. Thus the appellation of Clementines and 


Urbanifts diſtracted Europe for ſeveral years; and each party 


damned the other as ſchiſmatics, and as rebels to the true vicar 


of Chriſt. But this circumſtance, tho? it weakened the papal 
authority, had not ſo great an effect as might naturally be ima- 


gined. Tho' any king could eaſily, at firſt, make his kingdom 
embrace the party of one Pope or the other, or even keep it 


ſome time in ſuſpence between them, he could not ſo eaſily trans- 
fer his obedience at pleaſure: : The people attached themſelves 


to their own party as to a religious opinion; and conceived an 


extreme abhorrence to the oppoſite party, whom they regarded as 
little better than Saracens or infidels, Cruſades were even under- 
taken 1n this quarrel; ; and the zealous biſhopof Norwich, in par- 


ticular, led over, in 1 382 2, near 60, ooo bigots into Flanders againſt 
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RICHARD IL 


the Clementines; but after loſing a great part of his followers, 


he returned with diſgrace into England. Each Pope, ſenſible, 
from this prevailing ſpirit of the people, that the kingdom, 
which once embraced his cauſe, would always adhere to him, 
boldly maintained all the pretenſions of his ſee, and ſtood not 


much more in awe of the temporal ſovereigns, tha if his au- 


e had not been eee * a rival. 


Wr meet with this preamble to a law enacted at the very 
beginning of this reign: « Whereas divers perſons of ſmall gar- 


i 


* 


riſon of land or other poſſeſſions do make great retinue of 
« people, as well of eſquires as of others, in many parts of 
the realm, giving to them hats and other livery of one ſuit 
by year, taking again towards them the value of the ſame 
livery or percaſe the double value, by ſuch covenant and aſſu- 
rance, that every of them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, 
be they reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and 
« oppreſſion of the people, &c.*” This preamble contains a 
true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom. The laws had been 
ſo feebly executed, even during the long, active, and vigilant 
reign of Edward III. that no ſubject could truſt to their protec- 
tion. Men openly aſſociated themſelves, under the patronage 
of ſome great man, for their mutual defence. They wore pub- 
lic badges by which their confederacy was diſtinguiſhed. They 


as 


cc 


ſupported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, mur- 


ders, robberies and other crimes. Their chieftain was more 
their ſovereign than the King himſelf; and their own band was 
more connected with them than their country. Hence the 
perpetual turbulence, diſorders, factions, and civil wars of thoſe 


times: Hence the {mall rogue paid to a character or the opinion | 


© Froiſſart, lib. 2. Chap. 133, 134. Walſingham, p. 298, 299, zoo, &c. Knygk- 


ton, 8 2671. r 1 Rich. II. chap. 7. 
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of the public: "Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of the 
crown, and the danger which might have enſued from the too 
great limitation of them. If the King had poſſeſſed no arbi- 


trary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exerciſed them, 


there muſt have enſued an abſolute py" in the ſtate, | 


'4 


Our PE | miſchief, 3 ; ole hers a the 
extorting from the King pardons for the moſt enormous crimes. 


The parliament often endeavoured, in the laſt reign, to deprive | 


the prince of this prerogative; but in the preſent, they were 


contented with an abridgement of it. They enacted, that no 
pardon for rapes or for murder from malice prepenſe ſhould be 
valid, unleſs the crime was particularly ſpecified in it. There 
were alſo ſome other cireumſtances required for the paſſing any 
pardons of this kind: An excellent law; but ill obſerved, like 
moſt laws, which thwart the manners of the people, and che 
prevailing cuſtoms of the times. 


II is ins to dolores, from theſe volu ntary aſſociations among 
the people, that the whole force'of the feudal ſyſtem was in a 


manner diſſolved, and that the Engliſh had nearly returned in 
that particular to the ſame ſituation in which they ſtood wo | 
the Norman conqueſt. It was indeed impoſſible, that that ſyſtem 


could long ſubſiſt, under the conſtant revolutions, to which 


landed property is every where ſubject. When the great feudal 
baronieg were firſt erected, the lord lived in opulence in the 


midſt of his vaſſals: He was in a ſituation to protect and cheriſſi 


and defend them: The quality of patron naturally united itſelf 


to that of ſuperior; And theſe two principles of authority mutu- - 


ally ſupported each other. But when, by the various diviſions 


6 13 Rich, II. chap. 1, 
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and mixtures of property, a man's ſuperior came to live at A 


diſtance from him, and could no longer give him ſhelter or coun- 


tenance; the tie gradually became more fiftitious than real: New 


connexions from nei ighbourhood or other cauſes were formed: 
Protection was ſought by voluntary ſervices and attachment : 


The appearance of valour, ſpirit, ability in any great man ex- 
| tended his intereſt very far: And if the ſovereign was deficient 
in theſe qualities, he was equally, | if not more expoſed to the 
uſurpations of the ariſtocracy than even during che  igour of 


the feudal ſyſtem. 


Ta E greateſt novelty introduced into the civil government 
during this reign was the creation of peers by patent. The 
lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firſt. peer, who was advanced 

to the houſe of lords in this manner. The Practice of levying 
beneyolences | is alſo firſt mentioned in this reign. 


| TRI 8 unhappy prince lived in a more magnificent manner 


than perhaps any of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. His houſe- 
hold conſiſted of 1 0,000 perſons: He had 3oo in his kitchen; 
and all the other offices were furniſhed in proportion *. It muſt 


- "We remarked, that this enormous train had tables ſupplied them 


at the King's expence, according to the mode of that age. Such 


prodigality was the ſource of many exactions, which was one 
chief reaſon of the public diſcontents. e 


-d Shot This __ © ak from the authority of a clerk ofthe green cloth. 
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and character of ＋ King. 


tary ſucceſſion of their monarchy, the inſtances of 


. departure from it had always born ſuch ftron 8 ſymptoms of 


mjuſtice and violence, and fo little of a. national choice or elec- 


tion, and the returns to the true Tine had ever been deemed ſuch 
fortunate incidents in their hiſtory, that Henry was afraid, leſt, 
in reſting his title on the conſent of the people, he ſhould build 
on a foundation, to which the people themſelves were not ac- 
cuſtomed, and whoſe ſolidity they would with difficulty be brought 


to recognize. The idea too of choice ſeemed always to imply that 
of conditions, and a liberty of recalling the conſent upon any fup- 


poſed violation of them; an idea which was not naturally agree- 
able to a ſovereign, and might in England be dangerous to the 


_ ſubjects, who, lying ſo much under the influence of turbulent 


nobles, had ever paid but a very imperfect -obedience even to 


their hereditary princes. For theſe reaſons Henry was deter- 


mined never to have recourſe to this claim; the only one, on 
which his authority could conſiſtently ſtand : He choſe rather to 
patch up his title in the beſt manner he could from other pre- 


tenſions: And in the end, he left himſelf, in the eyes of men of 
3 i ” re ws 
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ſenſe, no foundation of right, but his preſent poſſeſſion; : 2 very 


precarious 'claim, which, by its very nature, was liable to be 


overthrown by every faction of the great, or prejudice of the 
people. He had indeed a preſent e over his competitor : 
The heir of the houſe of Mortimer 


„Who had been declared 1 in 
parliament heir of the crown, was a Si of ſeven years of age: 


His friends conſulted his ſafety by keeping filence with 64H 
to his title: Henry detained him and his younger brother in an 


honourable cuſtody. at Windſor caſtle: But he had reaſon to 
dread, that, in proportion as that nobleman grew to man's eſtate, 
he would draw to him the attachment of the people, and make 
them refle& on the fraud, violence, and injuſtice, by which he 


had been excluded from the throne. Many favourable topics 
would occur in his behalf: He was a native of England; poſ- 


ſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the greatneſs and alliances of 
his family; however criminal the depoſed monarch, this youth 
was entirely innocent; he was of the fame religion, and edu- 
cated in the ſame manners with the people, and could not be 
governed by any ſeparate intereſt: Theſe views would all con- 
cur to favour his claim; and tho? the abilities of the preſent 
prince might ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juſtly 


to be apprehended, that his authority could with difficulty be 


brought to Barons that of his predeceſſors. 


HENRY in his very firſt pielſement had reaſon to bert the dan- 
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ger attending that ſtation, which he had aſſumed, and the ob- 


ſtacles, which he would meet with, in governing an unruly 
ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, and ſtill more inflamed 
with the reſentments, conſequent on ſuch recent convulſions. 


The peers on their aſſembling broke out into violent animoſities; 


1 Dugdale, vol. i. p. 15 1. 
| K 2 . forty 


Sa% 


* 

* 
1 
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forty gauntlets, the pledges of Ates battle; were ans on 


_ the floor of the houſe by n noblemen who gave mutual challenges 


1399- 


to each other; and liar and traitor reſounded from all. quarters. 


The King had ſo much authority with theſe doughty cham 


pions, as to prevent all the combats, which they threatened; 
but he was not able to bring them to a proper ee or to 


an amicable ediſon towards each other. CIP DT 


Ir was not Ja g a theſs [ons Serie out in e 
The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntington, and lord Spen- 


cer, who were now degraded from the reſpective titles of Albe- 


marle, Surry, Exeter, and Cloceſter, conferred on them: by 


| Richard, entered into a conſpiracy, together with the earl of 


Saliſbury and lord Lum! ey, for raiſing an inſurrection, and for 


ſeizing the King's perſon at Windfor *; 3 but the treachery of 
Rutland gave, him warning of the ange! He ſuddenly with- 


drew to London; and the conſpirators, who came to Windſor 


with a body of 500 horſe, found that they had miſſed this blow, 
on which all the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended. Henry 


appeared, next day, at Kingſton upon Thames, at the head of 


20, ooo men, moſtly drawn from the city; and his enemies, 
unable to reſiſt his power, diſperſed themſelves, with a view | 


of raiſing their followers in the ſeveral counties, which were 
the ſeat of their intereſt. But the adherents of the King were 


hot in the purſuit, and every where oppoſed themſelves to their 


progreſs. The earls of Kent and Saliſbury were ſeized at Ci 
renceſter by the citizens; and were next day beheaded without 


farther ceremony, according to the cuſtom of the times. The 


citizens of Briſtol treated Spencer and Lumley in the ſame 


i Walſingham, p. 362. Otterbourne, Pp. 224. 
| Walſingham, p. 363. * Neuſt. p. 5 15 


manner. 
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manner. The earl of Huntington, fir Thomas Blount, fir © H AP. 
Benedict Sely, who were alſo taken priſoners, ſuffered death, 4 


with many others of the conſpirators, by orders from Henry. 
And when the quarters of theſe unhappy men were brought to 
London, no leſs than eighteen biſhops and thirty-two: mitred 


by abbots, joi ined the populace, and met them with the moſt inde- 
cent marks ah Joy and W 


Bur the wpedacle the moſt ſhocking to every one, Who 


retained any ſentiment either of honour or humanity, ſtill re- 


mained. The earl of Rutland appeared, carrying on a pole 


the head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which he pre- 


ſented in triumph to Henry, as a teſtimony of his loyalty. 
This infamous man, who was ſoon after duke of York by the 


death of his father, and firſt prince of the blood, had been 


inſtrumental in the murder of his uncle, the duke of Glo- 
i ceſter ; had then deſerted Richard, by whom he was truſted; 


had e bee againſt the life of Henry, to whom he had ſworn 


allegiance; had betrayed his aſſociates, whom he had ſeduced 
into this enterprize; and now diſplayed, in the face of the 
3 world, theſe badges of his multiplied een 35 

8 Y Was frnkble, that, tho? the execution of theſe con- 
ſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to his throne, the animo- 


ſities, which remain after ſuch bloody ſcenes, are always dan- 


gerous to royal authority; and he therefore determined not to 
encreaſe, by any hazardous enterprize, thoſe numerous enemies, 


with whom he was every where ſurrounded. While a ſubject, : 


he was believed to have ſtrongly imbibed all the principles of 


® Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 171, 
his 
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his. Siber, the duke of Lancaſter, jon woes adopted the pre- 
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dices which the Lollards inſpired agaioft the abuſes of the eſta- 


to pay court to the clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws 
enacted againſt hereſy; an indulgence wh ich had nowiſe pro- 
ceeded from a ſpirit of toleration in the Romiſh church, but 
from the ignorance and ſimplicity of the people, which had 


rendered them unfit either for ſtarting or receiving any new or 


curious doctrines, and which needed not to be reſtrained by any 
rigorous penalties. But when the learning and genius of Wick- 
liffe had once broken the fetters of prejudice, the eccleſiaſtics 
called aloud for the puniſhment of his diſciples; and the King, 


who was very little ſcrupulous in his conduct, was eaſily in- 


duced to ſacrifice his principles to his intereſt, and to acquire 
the favour of the church by that moſt effectual method, the gra- 
tifying their vengeance againſt all opponents. He engaged the 
parliament to paſs a law for this purpoſe: It was enacted, that 


when any heretic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure his opinions, 


was delivered over to the ſecular arm by the biſhop or his com- 
miſſaries, he ſhould be committed to the flames by the civil ma- 
giſtrate before the whole people. This weapon did not remain 
long unemployed in the hands of the clergy: William Sautre, 
rector of St. Oſithes in London, had been condemned by the 


convocation of Canterbury; his ſentence was ratified by the 


houſe of peers; the King iſſued his writ for the execution *; 


and the unhappy man attoned for his erroneous opinions by the : 


penalty of fire. This is the firſt inſtance of that kind in Eng- 


land; and thus one horror more Was added to thoſe diſmal 


a Henry IV. chap. vii. » Rymer, vol, vill, p. 178. 


ſcenes, 


| bliſhed church: But finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the throne by 
ſo precarious a title, he thought ſuperſtition a very neceſſary im- 
plement of public authority; and he reſolved, by every expedient, 
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ſcenes, which at 
people. | 


[ 


Bur the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry could not 


ſhield him from thoſe numerous inquietudes, which aſſailed 
him from every quarter. The connexions of Richard with the 
royal family of France, made that court exert its activity to re- 

cover his authority, or revenge his death; but tho' the confu- 
ſions of England, tempted the French to engage in ſome enter- 
prize, by which they might diſtreſs their ancient enemy, the 
greater confuſions, which they experienced at home, obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, content with 
recovering his daughter from Henry's hands, laid aſide his pre- 


parations, and renewed the truce between the two kingdoms “. 
The attack of Guienne was alſo an inviting attempt, which the 


preſent factions, that prevailed among the French, abliged them 


to neglect. The Gaſcons, affectionate to the memory of Richard, 


who had been born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to 
- a prince that had uſurped his throne, and murdered his perſon; 
and the appearance of a French army on their frontiers, would 
probably have tempted them to change maſters". But the earl 
of Worceſter, arriving with ſome Engliſh troops, gave counte- 
nance to the partizans of Henry, and overawed their opponents. 
Religion too was here found a cement of their union with Eng- 
land. The Gaſcons had been engaged by Richard's authority 
to acknowledge the Pope of Rome; and they were ſenſible, 
that, if they ſubmitted to France, it would be neceſſary for 
them to pay obedience to the Pope of Avignon, whom they had 
been taught to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic. Their principles on this 


— 


? Rymer, vol. viii. p. 123. 


5 Ibid, vol. viii, p. 142, 152, 219. 
7 Ibid, vol. viii. p. 110, 111. e 
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Th E revolution in Eaglind Pröctel Uke tile this RET of - 
an inſurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour, or Glendourduy, | 


deſcended from the antient princes of that country, had become 
| obnoxious on account of his attachments to Richard; and Regi- 


nald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely connected with 
the new King, and who enjoyed a great fortune in the marches 
of Wales, thought the opportunity favourable for oppreſſing 
his neighbour, and taking poſſeſſion of his eſtate. 'Glendour, 
provoked at the injuſtice, and ſtill more at the indignity, reco- 
vered poſſeſſion by the ſword *: Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Gray; 


the Welſh took party with Glendour : A troubleſome and tedious 


War was kindled, which Glendour long ſuſtained by his valour 


the untamed * of its inhabitants. | 


and activity, aided by the natural ſtrength of that n d 


— 


Fs Glendour commited Jenin promiſcuouſly on all the 


Engliſh, he infeſted the eſtate of the earl of Marche; and fir 
Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that nobleman, led out the retainers 


of the family, and gave battle to the Welſh. chieftain. His | 


troops were routed, and he himſelf was taken priſoner ”: At the 


ſame time, the earl himſelf, who had been allowed to retire to 


his caſtle of Wigmore, and who, tho' a mere boy, took the 


field with his followers, fell alſo into Glendour's hands, and 
was carried by him into Wales *. As Henry hated mortally all 
the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in capti- 


vity; and tho? that young nobleman was nearly allied to the 


Vita Ric. ſec. p. 171, 172727. Walfingham, p. 364. 
* Vita Ric. ſec. p. 172, 173. D  Dugdale, vol. i. p. 150. 
* Ibid. vol. i. p. 151. | | | | 
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n Geese in which Henry \ affairs ood för a bag 


dme With France, as well as: the confuſion, Mcident to all 


upon them, but afraid of rendering his new. government unpo- 
pular by requiring great ſupplies from his ſubjects, ſummoned 
at Weſtminſter a council of the peers, without the commons, 
and laid before them the ſtate of his affairs”. The mili itary 


part of the feudal conſtitution was now entirely decayed: There 


remained only ſo much of that fabric as affected the civil rights N 


and properties of men: And the peers here undertook, but vo- 


luntarily, to attend the King in an expedition againſt Scotland, 


each of them at the head of a certain number of his retainers *. 
Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh; of which he eaſily 


took poſſeſſion; and he there- ſummoned Robert III. to do ho- 


mage to him fur his crown *. But finding, that the Scots would 
neither ſubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 
__ makin 8 this uſelels barrage; and e ny 


oY the © ſobſequots aloe Archibald: 2 of Douglas at the 


head of 12,000 men, and attended by many of the principal 


nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into England, and 
committed devaſtations on the northern counties. On his return 


home, he was overtaken by the Piercies, at Homeldon on the 


borders of England, and a fierce battle enſued, where the Scots 


Y Rymer, vol, viii. p. 125, 126. 
_ ® Ibid. vol, viii. p. 155, 156, &c. 
_—_— ͤͥů % 


* Ibid. vol. viii. p. 126. 


great changes in government tempted the Scots to make incur- : 
| long: inito England; and Henry, deſirous of taking revenge 


were 


: 1402. 


Orkney, and many other 
When Henry) received intelligence of this victory, he ſent the 
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mw earl of Fife, ſon of the duke of Albany, and nephew 


of the Scots King, wich the earls of Angus, Murray, and 
of the Scots gentry and nobility . 


Northumberland orders not to ranſom his priſoners, 
which chat noblemin regarded as his right, by the laws of war, 


received in that age. The King intended to detain them, that 
he might be able by their means to make an advantageous peace 
with Scotland; but by this rau he Save a new v cauſe of deen 


to the M1 of Piercy. | „„ — 2 


1403. 


The earl K 


Nonthomber- 


land rebels. 


i 4 -— * 
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© Taxchliggtions which Henry b bad owed t to /Norttntbertand, 
were of a kind the moſt likely to produce ingratitude on the one 
fide, and diſcontent on the other. The prince naturally became 


jealous of that power, which had advanced him to the throne; 
and the ſubject was not eaſily ſatisfied in the returns, which he 


| thought ſo great a favour had merited. Tho' Henry, on his 
acceſſion, had beſtowed the office of conſtable on Northumber- 


land for life, and conferred other gifts on that family, theſe 


favours were regarded as their due; the refuſal of any other 


requeſt was deemed an injury. The impatient ſpirit of Harry 


Piercy, and the factious diſpoſition of the earl of Worceſter, 


younger brother of Northumberland, inflamed the diſcontents 


of that nobleman; and the precarious title of Henry tempted 


him to ſeek revenge, by overturning that throne, which he had 


at firſt eſtabliſhed. He entered into a correſpondence with Glen- 
dour: He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made an al- 
liance with that martial chieftain: i He rouzed up all his partizans 


d > Walfngham, | P 366. Vita Ric. ſee. P. 180. 4 Otterbourne, P. 237» 
© Rymer, vol. viii. p. 89. | | 1 


to 
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as arms; and fuhr ae (alder at tr time beloriged t. © 
5 XVIII. 
the great families, that the ſame men, whom, a few years ring 
before, he had conducted againſt Richard, now followed his 
ſtandard in oppoſition to Henry. When war was ready to 
break out, Northumberland was ſeized with a/ ſudden illneſs at 
Berwic; and young Piercy, taking the command of the troops, 
marched. towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with 


thoſe of Glendour. The King had happily a ſmall army on 


foot, with which he had intended to act againſt the Scots; and 


knowing the importance of celerity in all civil wars, he in- 


ſtantly hurried down, that he might give battle to the rebels. 


| He approached Piercy near Shrewſbury, before that nobleman 
Was joined by Glendour; and the policy of one leader, and 


eee of the . made them * haſten to a general 


| 


Tr E evening before the battle, Piecy ſent a | Inanifeſin to 


Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, ſet that prince 


at defiance, and in the name of his father and uncle, as well 


as his own, enumerated all the grievances, of which the nation 


had reaſon to complain. He repreſented the perjury, of which 


Henry had been guilty, when, on landing at Ravenſpur, he 


had ſworn upon the goſpels, before the earl of Northumber- 
land, that he had no other intention but to recover poſſeſſion of 


the dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain a faith- 


ful ſubject to King Richard. He aggravated his guilt in firſt de- 
throning and then murdering that prince, and in uſurping on the 


title of the houſe of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal ſuc- 


ceſſion, and by declarations of parliament, the thr one, when 


vacant by Richard's death, did of right belong. He complained 


of the cruel policy, i in allowing the young earl of Marche, 
KS 5 whom 
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me arts employed i in procuring 155 F rabl 
ment; arts, which he himſelf had before imputed to Richard, 
and which he had,, mM: 
3 raignment and depoſition *, This manifeſto was very well cal- 


A js th en bis exec 


Tus. 
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whom he ought to regard as his ſoverci 


again with perjuy wies — heavy taxes, — 


tende. impo 


| elections i into . 


de one chief reaſon of that -prince's ar- 


culated to inflame the quarrel between the parties: The bravery 
of the two leaders, promiſed an obſtinate engagement: And 


the equality of the armies, being each about 12,000 men, a 


number which rendered them not unmanageable by the com- 


manders, gave reaſon to expect a great effuſion of blood on 


both des, and a very doubtful iſſue to the combat. 


2t Joly. 


Batile of 


Shrewſbury, 


W mall eas: bad any — in 5 8 ages, So the 
ſhock was more terrible and more conſtant, Henry expoſed 
his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight: His gallant ſon, whoſe 
military feats became afterwards ſo famous, and who here per- 
formed his apprenticeſhip in arms, ſignalized himſelf on his 
father's footſteps, and even a wound, which he received on the 


face with an arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field *. | 


| Piercy ſupported that renown, which he had acquired in many . 


bloody combats. And Douglas, his antient enemy and now 


his friend, ſtill appeared his rival, amidſt the horror and con- 
fuſion of the day. This nobleman performed feats of valour, 
which are almoſt incredible: he ſeemed determined that the 
King of England ſhould fall that day by his arm: He fought 


© Hall, fol. 21, 22, Ke. | 7. Li, E 3. | 
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the attacks of hrs enemy upon his perſon, or to encourage his oo 


' own men by the belief of his preſence every where, had accou- 1403. 
- tered ſeveral captains in the royal garb, the ſword of Douglas 
rendered this honour fatal to many. But while the armies 
were contending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, 

| by an unknown hand, decided the vidory, and the royaliſts 
prevailed. There are ſaid to have fallen that day on both ſides 
near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen ; but the perſons 
of greateſt diſtinction were on the King's; the earl of Stafford, 
fir Hugh Shirley, fir Nicholas Gauſel, ſir Hugh Mortimer, 
fir John Maſſey, fir John Calverly. ' About ſix thouſand 440 
vate men periſhed, of whom two thirds were of Piercy's army. 
The earls of Worceſter and Douglas were taken priſoners : * 
The former was beheaded at Shrewſbury; ; the latter was treated 
with the mately which was due to his rank and merit. 


Tar earl of Novhuabertisd having recovered Front: 1 Jes 2 
ſickneſs, had tevyed an army, and was on his march to join his 
ſon; but being oppoſed by the earl of Weſtmoreland, and hear- 
ing of the defeat at Shrewſbury, he diſmiſſed his forces, and 
came with a ſmall retinue to the King at Vork“. He pretended, 
that his ſole intention in arming was to mediate between the 
parties: Henry thought proper to accept the apology, and even 
granted him a pardon for his offence: All the other rebels were 
treated with equal lenity; and except the earl of Worceſter and 
ſir Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the chief authors of 


f Walfingham, p. 166, 367. Hall, fol. 22. | 
8 Chron, Otterbourne, p. 224. Ypod Neuſt. p. 7 
_ Þ Chron, p- 225. 
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Bor — tho ks had beth nit 80 new, that | 


he never ſhould be truſted, and that he was too powerful to be 


cordially forgiven by a prince, whoſe ſituation gave him mch | 
reaſonable grounds of jealouſy. Tt was the effect either of 
Henry 8 vigilanee or good fortune, or of the narrow genius of 5 
his enemies, that no proper concert was ever formed among 


them: They roſe in rebellion one after another; and thereby 
afforded him an opportunity of ſuppreſſing ſingly thoſe inſur- 
redions, which, had they been united, might have proved fatal 
to his authority. The earl of Nottingham, ſon of the duke of 


Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl of 
Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then duke of Lancafler, had beheaded 
at Briſtol, tho they had remained quiet, while Piercy was in L 
the field, ſtill harboured in their breaſt a violent hatred againſt 2 
the enemy of their families; and they determined, in conjunc- : 
tion with the earl of Northumberland, to ſeek revenge againſt 
him. They betook them ſelves to arms before that powerful no- 
bleman was prepared to join them; and publiſhing a manifeſto, 


in which they reproached Henry with his uſurpation of the 


crown and the murder of the late King, they required, that the 


right line ſhould be reſtored, and all public grievances be re- 
dreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe power lay i in the 


neighbourhood, approached them with an inferior force at Ship- 


ton near York; and being aſraid to hazard an action, he at- 


Pepe to ſubdue them by a ſtratagem, which nothing but the 
greateſt folly and ſimplicity on their part could have rendered 


fucceſsful. He deſired a conference | with the — and 
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earl between the two armies: 1 He heat their grievances with 
| great patience: He begged them to propoſe the remedies: He 


approved of every thing which they ſuggeſted: He granted 
them all their demands: He alſo engaged that Henry ſhould 
give them entire ſatisfaction: 7 And when he ſaw them pleaſed 
with the facility of his conceſſions, he obſerved to them, that, 
fince amity was now in effect reſtored between them, it were 
better on both ſides to diſmiſs their forces, which otherwiſe 


would prove an unſupportable burthen to the country. The 


archbiſhop and the earl of Nottin gham immediately gave direc- 
tions to that purpoſe: Their troops diſbanded upon the field : 
But Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly ifſued contrary orders to 


his army, ſeized the two rebels without refiflance, and carried 
them to the King, who was advancing with haſty marches to 


- ſuppreſs the rebellion . The trial and puniſhment of an arch- 
\ biſhop might have proved a very troubleſome and dangerous 


_ undertaking, had Henry proceeded regularly, and allowed 


time for an oppoſition to form itſelf againſt that unuſual mea- 
* ſure: The celerity of the execution alone could here render it 
| fafe and prudent, Finding that fir William Caſcoigne, the chief 
juſtice, made ſome ſcruple of acting on this occaſion, he ap- 
pointed ſir William Fulthorpe judge; who, without any indict- 
ment, trial or defence, pronounced ſentence of death upon the 
prelate, which was inſtantly executed. This was the firſt inſtance 
in England of a capital puniſhment inflicted on a biſhop; 


whence the clergy of that rank might learn, that their crimes, 


no more than thoſe of laics, were not to paſs with impunity. 


The earl of Nottingham was condemned and executed in the 
ſame ſummary manner: But tho' many other perſons of con- 


dition, ſuch as lord Falconberge, fir Ralph Haſtings, ſir John 


* Walfiogham, P- 373. Otterbourne, Pe 255» 
_ Colville, 


* 


1407. 


Tr cart or haette ane g this Fence; 
fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardot A and the King, 
without oppoſition, reduced alt the caſtles and fortreſſ 88, belong 
ing to theſe noblemen: He thence turned his arms againft'Glen« 
dour, over whom his ſon, the prince of Wales; had obtained 
ſome advantages: : But that enemy, more troubleſome tlian dan- 
gerous, fill found means of defending himſelf in his faſtneſles, 
and of eluding, tho* not reſi ſting, all the force of England. In 
a ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland and lord Bar- 
dolf, impatient of their exile, entered the north, in hopes of 
raiſing the people to arms; but found the country in ſuch a 
poſture as rendered all theit attempts unſucceſsful. Sir Thomas 
. Rokeſby,. ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied ſome Cortes attacked the 
| invaders at Bramham, and gained a victory, in which both 
N orthumberland and Bardolf were ſlain“. This proſperous 
event, joined to the death of Glendour, which happened ſoon 
after, freed Henry from all his. domeſtic enemies; and this 
prince, who had mounted the throne by ſuch unjuſtifiable 
means, and held it by ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, 
by his valour, prudence, and addreſs, accuſtomed his people to 
the yoke, and had obtained a greater afcendant over his haughty 
barons, than the law alone, not ſupported by theſe active ad 
ities, was ever able to confer, 


/ 


ee the hs time, "EY gave Henry. an. advantage 
over that neighbour, who, by his ſituation, was. beſt enabled 
to diſturb his — Robert the Third, King of — 


2 Walſingham, p · 374. ME = Ibid. p. 377. Chron, 8 261. 
5 . „ Was 


BNR IV. 


was a prince, tho? of gender capacity, extremely innocent and 
inoffenſive i in his conduct: But Scotland, at that time, was ſtill 
leſs fitted than England for cheriſhing, or even enduring, ſove- 
reigns of that character. The duke of Albany, Robert's bro- 


7 ther, a prince of more abilities, at leaſt-of a more boiſterous 


and violent diſpoſition, had aſſumed the government of the 
ſtate; and not ſatisfied with preſent authority, he entertained 


the criminal purpoſe: of. extirpating his brother's children, and 


of acquiring the crown to his own family. He threw in priſon 


David, his eldeſt nephew; who there periſhed with hunger: 
James alone, the younger brother of David, ſtood between 
that tyrant and the throne; and King Robert, ſenſible of his 
ſon's danger, embarked him on board a ſhip, with a view of 


ſending him into France, and entruſting him to the protection 


of that friendly power. Unfortunately, the veſſel was taken 


by the Engliſh; prince James, a boy about nine years of age, 


was carried to London; and tho? there ſubſiſted at that time a 
truce between the kingdoms, Henry conſtantly refuſed to re- 
ſtore the young prince to his liberty, Robert, worn out with 
cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the ſhock of this laſt 


misfortune; and he ſoon after died, leaving the government in 
the hands of the duke of Albany. Henry was now more 


ſenſible than ever of the importance of the acquiſition, which 
he had made: While he retained ſuch a pledge, he was ſure of 
keeping the duke of Albany in dependance; or if offended, he 
could eaſily, by reſtoring the true heir, take ample revenge 
upon the uſurper, But tho? the King, by detaining James in 
the Engliſh court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient in 
generoſity, he made ample amends by giving that prince an 


[ 


'n Buchanan, lib. 10. 
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HI 8 TO R * OF EN'GHEA ND. 


Sein Se n afterwards qualified im, Unten tis" 
mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome meaſure, the rude and 


barbarous manners of bis native . 


Tux hoſtile | Aſpoſitions which aj ovate between 


0 and England, were reſtrained, during the greateſt part 


of this reign, from appearing in action. The jealouſies and 
civil commotions, with which both nations were diſturbed, kept 


each of them from takin g advantage of the unhappy ſituation a 


of its neighbour. But as the abilities and good fortune of Henry 


had been able ſooner to compoſe the Engliſh factions, this prince 


began, in the latter part of his reign, to look abroad, and to 


foment the animoſities between the families 0 of Burgundy and 
: Orleans, by which the governmentof ra! 


period, fo much diſtracted. He knew, that one great ſource 


of the national diſcontent againſt his predeceſſor, was the in- 
activity of his reign; and he hoped, by giving a new direction 
1 to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to prevent their 


breaking out in domeſtic wars and diſorders. That he might unite 


policy with force, he firſt entered into treaty with the duke of Bur- , 
: gundy, and ſent that prince a fmall body of troops, which ſup- N 


ported him againſt his enemies. Soon after, he hearkened to more 


advantageous propoſals made him by the duke of Orleans, and diſ- | 
patched a greater body to ſupport that party”. But the leaders of the 


oppoſite factions having made a temporary accommodation of their 
differences, the intereſts of the Engliſh were ſacrificed; and this 


effort of Henry proved, in the iſſue, entirely vain and fruitleſs. 


The declining ſtate of his health and the ſhortneſs of his reign, 
prevented him from renewing the attempt, which his more for- 


* Walſingham, p. 380. v» Þ Rymer, vol. viii. p. 715, 738. | 
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The civil and parliamentary are ſomewhat more memorable; 
and more worthy of our attention. During the two laſt reigns, 
' the elections of the commons had appeared a circumſtance of 
government not to be neglected; and Richard was even accuſed 
of uſing unwarrantable methods for procuring to his partizans 


tunate ſon carried to ſo great 2 « length againſt. the French CHAP. 
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- Sven were the military and foreign tranſaQtions of this reign: Parliamentary 
9 


a ſeat in that houſe. This Practice formed one conſiderable ar- 


ticle of charge againſt him in his depoſition; 3 yet Henry ſcru- 
pled not to tread in his footſteps, and to encourage the ſame 
abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt ſuch undue in- 
fluence, and even a ſheriff was puniſhed for an iniquitous return, 
which he had made“: But laws commonly were, at that time, 


very ill executed; and the liberties of the people, ſuch as they 


| were, ſtood on a ſurer baſis than on laws and parliamentary 
elections. Tho the houſe of commons was little able to with- 


ſtand the violent currents, which perpetually ran between the 
monarchy and the ariſtocracy, and tho' that houſe might eaſily 


be brought, at a particular time, to make the moſt unwarrant- 
able conceſſions to either; the general inſtitutions of the ſtate | 


ſtill remained invariable; the intereſt of the ſeveral members 
continued on the ſame footing; the ſword was in the hands of 
the ſubject; and the government, tho thrown into temporary 
diſorders, ſoon ſettled itſelf on its ancient foundations, 


Doping the greteft part 'of this dige, tig Rink was obli- 


ged to court popularity; and the houſe of commons, ſenſible of 


2 Cotton, p. 429. 1 | | 
Wa: Y their 


CHAP. 
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NISTOoRN or ENGLAND. 


— 


wir own importance, began to aſſume powers, which had not 
| wr, uſually been exerciſed by their predeceſſors, In the firſt year of 


this reign, they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring 


with any iniquitous meaſure, ſhould be excuſed by pleading the 
orders of the King, or even the danger of his own life from 

the menaces of the ſovereign. In the ſecond year, they in- 
ſiſted on maintaining the practice of not granting any ſupply 

| before they received an anſwer to their e ; which was a 


tacit method of bargaining with the prince. In the fifth year, 


they deſired the King to remove from his houſehold four offi- 
cers who had diſpleaſed them, among whom was his own con- 
feſſor; and Henry, though he told them, that he knew of no 
offence, which theſe perſons had committed, yet, in order to 
gratify them, complied with their requeſt*, In the ſixth year, 


they voted the King ſupplies, but appointed treaſurers of their 


1 own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the purpoſes intended, and 


required them to deliver 1 in their accounts to the houſe®. In the 


eighth year, they propoſed, for the regulation of the govern- 
ment and houſehold, thirty very important articles, which were 
all granted them; and they even obliged all the members of 
council, all the judges, and all the officers of the houſehold, to 


ſwear to the obſervance of them”. The abridger of the records 


- obſerves the unuſual liberties taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe | 
during this period. But the great authority of the commons 


was but a temporary advantage ariſing from the preſent ſitua- 


tion. In a ſubſequent parliament, when the ſpeaker made his 
cuſtomary application to the throne for liberty of ſpeech, the 
King, having now overcome all his domeſtic difficulties, plainly 


told him, that he would have no novelties introduced, and 


I bid. p. 406. 


* Cotton, p. 364. | 
* Ibid, p. 456, 457. 


Ibid. p. 438. 


t Ibid. P · 426. Th 
* Ibid. p. 462. 
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wall enjoy his prerogatives. | But on ao whole, the -. 

tions of the government ſeem to have been more ſenſibly felt, 
and more carefully — by FOOTY than * eds of his 
5 1 


Done this reign, when the houſe of commons were, at 


any time, brought to make unwary conceſſions to the croyrn, 
they alſo ſhewed their freedom by a very ſpeedy retraction of 
them. Henry, tho' he entertained a perpetual and well- 
grounded jealouſy of the family of Mortimer, allowed not 
their name to be once mentioned in parliament; and as none of 
the rebels had ventured to declare the earl of Marche king, he 
never attempted to procure, what would not have been refuſed 
him, an expreſs declaration againſt the claim of that nobleman; F 5 


becauſe he knew that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent circum- 


ſtances, would have no authority, and would only ſerve to re- 


vive the memory of Mortimer's title in the minds of the peo- 
ple. He proceeded in his purpoſe after a more artful and covert 
manner. He procured a fettlement of the crown on himſelf 
and his heirs-male”, thereby tacitly excluding the females, and 
transferring the Salic law to the Engliſh government. He 


thought, that, tho? the houſe of Plantagenet had at firſt de- 
rived their title from females, this was a remote event, unknown 
to the generality of the people; and if he could once accuſtom 


them to the practice of excluding women, the title of the earl 
of Marche would gradually be forgot and neglected by them. 
But he was very unfortunate in this attempt. During the long 
conteſts with France, the injuſtice of the Salic law had been ſo 


much exclaimed againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle 
had taken deep root in the minds of men, and it was now be 


„Cotton, p. 4544 


come 
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| come «impoſſible to 3 it. The ſame houſe of commons, 


therefore, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they had 


© overturned the foundations of. the Engliſh government, and that 
| they had opened. the door to more civil wars than might enſue 


even from the irregular advancement of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


applied with ſuch earneſtneſs for a new ſettlement of the crown, 
that Henry yielded to their requeſt, and agreed to the ſucceſſion 
of the princeſſes of his family. A certain proof, that no- body 


was, in his heart, ſatisfied with the King 5 title to the cron, | 


or ae on What e to reſt . 


Bor tho? the « commons, during this reign, ſhowed a Jaxglable 


2 for liberty! in their tranſactions with the crown; their efforts 

againſt the church were ſtill more extraordinary, and ſeemed to 
anticipate very much on the ſpirit which became ſo general in 
little more than a century afterwards. I know, that the credit 
of theſe paſſages reſts entirely on one antient hiſtorian *; but 
that hiſtorian was contemporary, was a clergyman, and it was 

contrary to the intereſt of his order to preſerve the memory of 


ſuch tranſactions, much more to forge precedents, which poſte- 


rity might, ſome time, be tempted to imitate. This is a truth 
ſo evident, that the moſt likely way of accounting for the ſilence 


of the records on this head, is by ſuppoſing, that the authority 
of ſome churchmen was fo great as to procure a razure, with 
regard to theſe circumſtances, which the indiſeretion of one of 


that order has happily preſerved to us. — 


Is the ſixth of 0 the commons, whe had been required 
to grant ſupplies, propoſed in plain terms to the King, that he 


_ ſhould ſeize all the temporalities of the church, and employ 


* Rymer, vol. viii, p. 462. | | a Walſingham. 25 
e 8 Cn 


% f 
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| them as A perpetual fund to ſerve the exigences of the ſtate. 
Theyi inſiſted, that the clergy poſſeſſed a third of the lands of the 
kingdom; that they contributed nothing to the public burdens; 
and that their exorbitant riches tended only to diſqualify them. 
for performing their miniſterial functions with proper zeal and 


attention. When this addreſs was preſented, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who then attended the King, obj ected, that the 
clergy, tho they went not in perſon to the wars, ſent their vaſ- 


fals and tenants in all caſes of neceſſity ; while at the ſame time, 


they themſelves, who ſtaid at home, were employed, night and 
day, i in offering up their prayers for the happineſs and proſperity 


of the ſtate. The ſpeaker ſmiled, and replied without reſerve, 
that he thought the prayers of the church but a very ſlender 
ſupply. The archbiſhop however prevailed i in the diſpute: The 


| ER: the church of her 7 revenues . 


— 


cal revenues, which, by their account, amounted to 48 5,000 


marks a year, and included 18,400 ploughs of land. They 


propoſed to divide this property among fifteen. new earls, 1500: 


knights, 6000 eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals; beſides. 20, ooo 


pounds a-year which the King might take for his own uſe: 
And they inſiſted, that the clerical functions would be better 


performed than at preſent, by 15,000 pariſh. prieſts, at the rate 
of ſeven marks apiece of yearly ſtipend*, This application was- 


d Walfingham, p. 371. Ypod Neuſt. p. 563. 
_ © Wallingham, p. 379. Tit. Livius. | 
. N accompania 


4. 


Kigg diſcouraged the application of the commons: And the 
lords rejected the bill which the Fe houſe had framed for 


Tur commons were not diſcouraged by this repulſe: In the 
eleventh of the King they returned to the charge with more 
real than before: They made a calculation of all the eccleſiaſti- 
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| accompanied with an addreſs fr mitigating the babes enadted 


* againft the Lollards, which ſhows from what ſource the addreſs. 
came. The King gave the commons a ſevere reply; ; and far- 


ther to ſatisfy the church, and to prove that he was quite in 
earneſt, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before the * 
of the e «ks 


WI kane now N ed all the Sd tranſactions 
of this reign, which was buſy and active; but produced few 


events, that deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity, The King 


not March, 
Death 


and character 
| of the King. 


was ſo much employed i in defending his crown, which he had 


obtained by unwarrantable means, and poſſeſſed by a bad title, 
that he had little leiſure to look abroad, or perform any actions, 


which might redound to the honour or advantage of the nation. 


His health declined viſibly ſome months before his death: He 
was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his 
ſenſes: And tho? he was yet in the flower of his age, his end 


was viſibly approaching. He expired at Weſtminſter in the 


forty-ſixth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 


THe great popularity, which Henry enjoyed before he attained 


the Crown, and which had ſo much aided him in the acquiſition 


of- it, was entirely loſt many years before the end of his rei gn; 
and he governed his people more by terror than by affection, 


more by his own policy than by their ſenſe of duty or allegiance. 
When men came to reflect in cool blood on the crimes which had 
led him to the throne; the rebellion againſt his prince; the depo= 


ſition of a lawful King guilty ſometimes perhaps of oppreſſion, but 
more frequently of imprudences; the excluſion of the true heir; 
the murder of his ſovereign and near relation; theſe were ſuch 


4 Ry mer, vol. viii. p. 627. ' Otterbourne, p. 267. ES 
e enormities 
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all the rebellions againſt hi i and* made- tlie executions, cho 


not remarkably ſevere,” which ke found neceſſary for the main- 
& of his authority, appear cruel as well as iniquitous to 

I people. Let without pretending to apologize for theſe 
nes, Which muſt ever be held in deteſtation, it may be re- 


marked that he was inſeri ibly led into this blameable conduct 


a) 


Ih a train of incidents, which few men poſſeſs virtue enough to 

with which his predeceſſor had treated 
dean ng him to baniſhment, and then deſpoil- 
ing him of his patrimony, made him naturally think of re- 
on and of 5 bis loſt ri ights; the headlong zeal of 


> throne; 1 care of his own 


TY 


and t their graves, that we need not wonder if Richard's fate was 
no exception to the general rule. All theſe conſiderations make 
"Hey! 8 ſituation, if he retained any ſenſe of virtue, much to 
be lamented; and the inquietude with which he poſſi eſſed his 


envied tneſs, and the remorſes, which, it is ſaid, he was 
continually haunted, render him an object of our pity, even 
| When ſeated upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, that his 
prudence and vigilance and foreſight, in maintaining his power, 
were admirable: His command of temper remarkable: His 
courage, both military and political, without blemiſh : And he 
poſſeſſed many qualities, which fitted him for is high ſation, 
and which rendered his uſurpation of i it, tho? pernicious in after 
times, rather ſalutary, during his own reign, to the Engliſh 


nation. „ „ . 3 


. Henry was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de Bo- 
bun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he had 
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h Henry IV's ſituation natu- HAP. 1 A 
him, had ſo infected his temper, that he __, 

aſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the fide- TU e Kings „ 
12 and during the latter Vears of his life, former diſor- 4 
at prince from all ſhare in public buſineſs, =” .*- _ 
iplealed to ſee him at the head of armies, where 
to the ſupport of government, 


t, might prove da- . 


7 


active ſpirit of young Henry, EPA, 77 
per exerciſe, broke out in extravagancies . 
ü he riot of * the frolic of debau- . 
e 8 us 3 of life threw bun ale companions, 1 | 
ſe diſorders, if accompanied with, ſpirit and humour, he | | 
| ſeconded and indulged; and he was detected in many ſallies, 
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Which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy of his rank 
N | | N 8 1 | | 
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3 companion. 
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« the ber with t 15 
in order to give him countenance | and protection. 


lers; and Henry Was not a aſhame« | to ap] 


y 8 


e chief juſtice, he 


mat his preſence had not over- awed 


ed to inſult that magiſtrate on his tribunal; but Gaſcoigne,, 


Finding, 


Proc 


mindful of the character which he then b re, and the maje ; 
| the ſovereign and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, ordere | 
carried to priſon for his rude behaviour. 
N Hall, Gl, 33. FFT 
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checked l his riots, found that they had 
I 0 to 
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mz; and were 


einen The | 


—_ the royal pre- ? : 9 
2; ; ficad o 0 ae B his paſt con x; „ 
„ erſevere in the ſame rigorous and 1 4 
| | impartial © execution of the lays. ; he alas rize of thoſe who: . 1 
n | | | | | ? | heir ſatisfaction 3 | EO 7 | g 
1 and che character o! | 2 bright 1 
it had never been. | 
| = ph Bur He ar was 1 not only to repair hi "WIL. | 
' - but alſo to, make amends for thoſe miguies, into which 
| policy or nece of affairs had betrayed his father. He ex- 
„ Waläng. p. 36338. Hal, fol. 33. Holliogſhed, p. 543. Goodwin's — —_ 
| Life of Henry V. p. VV 5 0 WE 5 ö 
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Popularity f Henry was not a overcome. The Lol 
were every day increaſing in the kingdo and were become a 
formed party, whicl appeared extremely dangerous to the 


chur h, and even formidable to the civil: authority“. 


7 


«4 - 
. 


a Hiſt, Croyland. contin. Hall, fol. 34. Holingſhed, p. 544. 
cli Shad, p. 54. Walängham, p. 382. 
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5 great alterations which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreſſed againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, gave an 
alarm to Henry, who, either from a ſincere attachment to the 
_ antient religion, or from a dread of the unknown conſequences: 

- which attend all important changes, was determined to execute 
the laws againſt ſuch bold innovators. © The head of this ſect 
was Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, a nobleman, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and his military talents, and 
had, on many occaſſons, acquired the eſteem both of the late 
and of the preſent King. His high character and his zeal for 
the new ſect pointed him out to Arundel, archbiſhop of Canter- - 
bury, as the proper victim of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity; whoſe pu- 
niſhment would ſtrike a terror into the whole party, and teach 
them that they muſt expect no niercy under the preſent admi- 
niſtration. He applied to Henry for a permiſſion to indict lord 
Cobham *; but the generous nature of that prince was averſe 


ö diuſiaſn "RO nach theſe ſeQaries were generally actuated, the 
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to ſuch Sog ulgery methods of converſion. He repreſented to 


the primate, that reaſon and conviction were the beſt expedients 
for ſupporting truth; that every gentle means ought firſt to be 


tried, in order to reclaim men from error; and that he himſelf 


Would endeavour, by a converſation with Cobham, to reconcile 
| Kim to the Catholic faith. But he found that nobleman obſti- 
nate in his opinions, and determined not to ſacrifice truths of 


fuch infinite moment to his complaiſance for ſoverei gns*. Hen- 


ry's principles « of toleration, or rather his love of the practice, | 


could catry him no farther; and he then gave ful reins to eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſeverity againſt this inflexible hereſiarch. The primate 


indicted Cobham; ; and with the aſſiſtance of bis three ſuffra- 


5 Min p. pray © For's As and Monuments, p. 513. 
| „ vol. ix. P. 61. 3 P · 383. 


gans, 
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tc January 
| FBF came into 
e en the br han It 
R were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy * 
N . the priſoners, the Westie e red 
e certain, bo from evidence and from the confeſſion of the eri- 
a | "IF A Some were executed; the greater number 
| $M A's Cobham himſelf, who made e ms 1 by flight, Fr 


. petitimester hanged as 2 N aitor; and his body was poor on «the. Se 8 bs 
f main. execution ſentence pronounced againſt him as a heretic. 
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the progreſs of th 


tation of the ſpeculative tenets of the Wicliffites, which, they 


conſpiracy. That aſſembly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new 


an oath to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the extirpation of 


wear: by 


This eriminal aefigh, which was perhaps ſomewhat aggravated CHAP. 
XIX, 


by the clergy, * ＋ diſcredit upon the party, and checked 4 
t ſect, which had embraced the ſpeculative 1414 
doctrines of Wickliffe, and at the ſame time aſpired to a 1 


mation of eccleſiaſtical abuſes. 


| Tur Sk two points were the great 3 of the Lollards; 


but the generality of the nation was not affected in the ſame 
degree by both of them. Common ſenſe and obvious reflection 
had diſcovered to the people the advantages of a reformation in 


diſcipline; but the age was not yet ſo far advanced as to be ſeized 
with the ſpirit of controverſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe 
doctrines, which the Lollards endeavoured to propagate through- 


out the kingdom. The very notion of hereſy alarmed the gene- 


rality of the people: Innovation in fundamental principles was 


| ſuſpicious: Curioſity was not, as yet, a proper counter-balance 
to authority: And even many, who were the greateſt friends to 


the reformation of abuſes, were anxious to expreſs their deteſ- 


feared, threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe. This turn of thought 
appears evidently in the proceedings of the parliament, which 
was ſummoned immediately after the detection of Cobham's 


heretics: They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy 
before the Ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment accor- 
ding to the laws formerly eſtabliſhed, ſhould alſo forfeit his 
lands and goods to the King; and that the chancellor, treaſurer, 
Juſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and 
all the chief magiſtrates in every city and borough, ſhould take 


hereſy „ Net this very parliament, when the King demanded 
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85 v 2 Hen. V. chap. 7. 5 - | | 
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8 HAP..  fupply,, . rene wed the offer formerly preſſed upon his father; 
A 1 15 and entreated him, to ſeize all the een revenues, and 
e ; convert them to the uſe: ”. Theclergy were alarmed: *. 
1 They could offer the King no bribe. which was equivalent: They 
-* - only: agreed to confer on him all the priores alien, which depen- 
i \ ded on capital | abbies in Normandy, and had been bequeathed 
them When that province remained united to England: And 
Chich 79 now archbiſſiop of C Canterbu! ry, endeayoured to di- 
LEP vert the blow, by giming occupation to the King, and by per- 
ſuadin; 8 him to undertake a war againſt France,, in order to re- 
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cover 'his loſt rights to that kingdom, F 1 # 
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Ir was the dying injun&tion « of the late King t to his ſon, not 
to allow the En gliſh to remain long i in peace, which was apt 
to breed inteſtine commotions; but to employ them in foreign 
expeditions, by which the prince might acquire honour; the 
_ - nobility, in ſharing his dangers, might attach themſelves to his 
_ perſon; and all the reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their in- 

quietude. The natural diff tion of Henry ſufficiently incli- 

ned him to follow this advice, and the civil diſorders of France, 
which had been lengthened out beyond thoſe of England, 
opened a full career to his ambition. SAULT ke 
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1415. THE death of Charles V. which followed 10 ſoon aa that 
8 of Edward III. and the youth of his ſon, Charles VI. put the 
two kingdoms for ſome time in a ſimilar fituation; and it was 
not to be apprehended, that either of them, during a minority, 
would be able to make much advantage of the weakneſs of the 
other. The jealouſies alſo between Charles“ s three uncles, the 


dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, had diſtracted the af- 


Ss * 
* - . y , 


w Hall, "XY 35. * Tbid, fol. 35, 36. 
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| Firs of e France lhe more tak thoſe* between the Aube of CHAP. 


caſter, York, and Glouceſter,” Richard's" hires {tncles; diſ= 
rdered thoſe of England; and had carried off the attention of 


4 French nation from any vigorous enterprize againſt foreign- 


Hut in proportion as Charles advanced in years, the fac- 


t were compoſed; his two undles, the dukes of Anjou and 


 Bitnity;" died; and the King himſelf, aſſuming 1 the govern- 
ment, gave ſymptoms of genius 'akid ſpirit, which revived the 
drooping hopes of his country. This promiſing ſtate of affairs 


Was not of long duration: The urhappy rince fell- ſuddenly 


into a fit of frenzy, which: rendered him ncapable of exerci- 
ſing this authority; and tho? he recovered from this diſorder, he 
was ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his judgment was gradually, but 
ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteady plan of government could be 
purſued by him. The adminiſtration of affairs was diſputed 


between his brother, Lewis, duke of Orleans, and his couſin- 


german, John duke of Burgundy: The propinquity to the 


crown pleaded in favour of the former : : The latter, Who, 


in right of his mother, had inherited the county of Flanders, 


which he annexed to his father's extenſive dominions, derived 


a luſtre from his ſuperior power: : The people. were divided be- 


tween cheſe contending princes: And the King now reſuming 


and now dropping his authority, kept the victory undecided, 


and prevented any regular ſettlement of the Rates * the final 


prevalence of either Party. 
Ys 8 he FAO af. Orleans and as ſeeming to 
be moved by the cries of the nation and by the interpoſition of 


common friends, agreed to bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, 


and to enter into ſtrict amity together: They ſwore before the 
altar to the ſincerity of this friendſhip; 3 the prieſt adminiſtred 


(02 7 | the 


* 


99. 


IN. 


1415. 


HAP. 
WE 


—— Ne could be deemed ſacred among men: But all this 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ln ah, 
. qe goes; e e eee 


ſolemn preparation was, only a cover for the baſeſt treachery 
vrhich was deliberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. 
He made his rival be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris: He 
endeavoured for ſome time to conceal the part which he took i in 
che crime: But being detected, he embraced a reſolution. ſtill 
more criminal and more dangerous to ſociety, by openly avow- 
ing and juſtifying i it. The parliament of Paris itſelf, the tri- 
bunal of juſtice, heard the harangues of the duke's advocate i in 
defence of aſſaſſination, which he denominated tyrannicide; 
and that aſſembly, partly influenced by faction, partly overawed . 
by power, pronounced no ſentence of condemnation againſt 
this deteſtable doctrine. The fame queſtion was afterwards 
agitated before the council of Conſtance; and it was with diffi- 
culty, that a feeble deciſion, in favour of the contrary opinion, 
was procured from theſe fathers of the church, the miniſters of 
peace and of religion. But the miſchievous effects of that tenet, 
| had they been before any wiſe, doubtful, appeared ſufficiently 
from the preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this. crime, 
which deftroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered the war impla- 
cable between the French parties, and cut off every means of 
peace and accommodation. The princes of the blood, conſpiring 
with the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, made violent 
war on the duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy King, ſeized 
ſometimes by one party, ſometimes by anether, transferred al- 
 ternately to each of them the appearance. of legal authority. 
The provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations: Aſſäſſi- 
nations were ry Wwe committed from the animoſity of the 


Y La. Seay liv. xxvfi.. chap. 23, 24. 
2 Ibid. li liv, 27. N 27. en, chap. 39. 
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tore W ; W What was equally terrible, PO Fre were CHAP. 


judicature. The whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed into two 
parties, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs; fo the adherents 
of the young duke of Orleans were called, from the count of 
7 Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. The city of Paris, 
diſtracted between them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, 
was a perpetual ſcene of blood and violence; the King and 
royal family were often detained captives. in the hands of the 
populace; their faithful miniſters were butchered or impriſoned 5 
before their face; and it. was dangerous. for any man, amidft 
_ theſe enraged factions, to be diſtinguiſhed: by a ſtrict adherence. 
to the. GEN» of probiey and honour, 


Don ING this ſcene of general violence, there roſe into ; Guile 5 
; conſideration a body; of men, which: uſually makes no figure 
in public tranſactions even during the moſt peaceful times; and 
that was the univerſity of Paris, whoſe opinions were ſometimes 
required, and more frequently offered, in the multiplied diſ- 
putes between the parties The ſchiſm, by which the church- 
was at that time divided, and which occaſioned frequent contro- 
verſies in the univerſity, had raiſed the maſters to an unuſual 
degree of importance; and this. connexion. between literature 
and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a weight to which 
reaſon and knowledge are not, of themſelves, any wiſe entitled 
among men. But there was another ſociety whoſe ſentiments 
were much more deciſive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers, 
who, under the direction: of their ringleaders, had deelared for: 
the duke of Burgundy, and committed the moſt violent outrages 
againſt the oppoſite party. To counterbalance their power, the 
Armagnacs made. intereſt. with the Traternity of carpenters; the:: 


populace: 


ordered without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts of & A . : 
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£ ITE | courted by "both the French x Parties, fomented .the e quarrel, 


8 3 J 5 alternately ſending. allitance both; but the preſent ſovereign, 

˙f impelled, by the vigour of youth, and the ardour | of ambi on, 

_ na 9 7 erermined to puſh his advantages to A greater le th, and to 
WE. on carry A violent war into that diftraQted king dom. But while 
5 $5353 ig pr paritio1 s for this end, he tried | to e ffectu uate his 


f ̃ , by negotiation; 2 and he ſent over embaſſadors to Paris, 
JJ ĩ OS perpetual peace and alliance; 1 but demanding Catha- 
WE ine, the French King 's daughter, in marri rriage, two millions of 
=. . erowns as her portion, one illion fix hundred thouſand as the 
3 . Vn arrears of 8 ranſom, and the immediate 
ÿ ß od full ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, 


& 


4 


•F > -©- had been raviſhed from England by the arms of Philip 

2. 5 ſtus; together with the ſuperiority of Brittany and Flan- 

„„ 46s ders. - Such exorbitant demands ſhow, that he was ſenſible of 

HH ER ST miſerable condition of France; andithe terms, offe- 

=: „ i red by the French court,-tho? much inferior, diſegver their con- 
3 1 ſeiouineſs 


the ſame melancholy truth. They 
1 give him the princeſs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred 

thouſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, | 
Wo: iy alkand to annex to that province the country of Perigord, Rovers 
r gue, Raintonge, the Angoumois, and other territories |. - Bs 


- 


Fg 


9 


. 11 | Ce a Rymer, vol. ix. p. 208. | | F 
3 d Ibid. p. 211. It is el by ſome hiſtorians (ſee Hiſt. Croyl. Cont. p- 500.) 
* | | that the Dauphin, in derifion of Henry" 5 claims and diſſolute character, ſent him a box 
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XIX. 
demands would be 'complied with, he never intermittefl a a mo- N 7 


ment his preparations for war, and having aſſembled | a great 1415. 
fleet and army at Southampton, having invited all the nobility | 
and military 1 men of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes, 
of glory and of conqueſt, he came to the ſea-ſide, with a pur- 
of of: embarking on his My 7 ring Nh nth Hut 
: un chile Henry was meditating e bon his WO 
bours, he unexpectedly found himſelf in danger from a conſpi- 
racy at home, which was happily detected in its infancy. The 
earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of the late duke of Vork, having 
1 the ſiſter of the earl of Marche, had zealouſly embraced 


the intereſts of that family; and had held ſome conferences 


with the lord Serope -of Maſham, and ſir Thomas Grey f 


Heton, about the means of recovering to that nobleman his 
juſt right to the crown of England. The conſpirators, fo ſoon 
as they were detected acknowledged their guilt to the Kidg *; * 
and Henry proceeded without delay to their trial and n 
nation. The utmoſt that could be expected of the beſt King 
in thoſe ages, was, that he would ſo far obſerve the eſſentials 
f juſtice, as not to make an innocent perſon a victim to his 
ſeverity: But as to the formalities of law, which are often as 
material as the eſſentials themſelves, they were facrificed with- 
aut ſeruple to the leaſt intereſt or convenience. A j jury of com- 
moners was ſummoned : The three conſpirators were indicted. 
before them: : The conſtable of Southampton caſtle ſwore, that. 


of tennis balls; : Wtieatiag that theſe implements of play w were better ba to him than 


the inſtruments of war. But this ſtory is by no means credible; the great conceſiions 


made by the court of France, ſhow, that they had bad entertained a juſt idea of 
Henry's character, as well as cf 27770 own ſi tuation. 


Ry mer, vol, ix. p. 300. T. Livii, p. 8. 
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„„ Mo bY | HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 
ene. they had ſeparately confeſſed their guilt to him: Without other 
1 evidence, fir Thomas Grey was condemned and executed : But 
11g. | of Cambridge and lord Scrope; Pleaded the privilege 
- of their peerage, Henry thought proper to ſummon a court of 
eighteen barons, in which the duke of Clarence preſided : The 
evidence, given before the jury, was read to them: The pri- 
ſoners, tho one of them was a prince of the blood, were not 
: examined, nor produced i in court, nor heard i in their own 8 
feenee; but received ſentence of death upon this proof 
_ | was every way irregular. andiillegal ; and the ſentence: was ; ſoon I 
b after executed. The earl of Marche was. 
. given his approbation to this conſpira * 
5 pardon from the King. Hewẽ-ẽãas re er either innocent of 
a 1 imputed to bim. « or had made 0 by his nr" 
| repentance and diſcovery *. IE ins : 
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| clin of Tun 1 1 b the arms of England 1 in \ Tiſerent 

„ ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have been much owing 

Tp RTE to the favourable ſituation of the former kingdom. The Eng- 
liſh, happily ſeated in an iſland, could make advantage of every 
- misfortune which attended their neighbours, and were little 
 expaſed to the danger of retaliation. They never left their 3 
own country, but when conducted by a King of extraordinary 8 
genius, or found their enemy divided by. inteſtine factions, or 

| were ſupported by a powerful alliance on the continent; and as 

all theſe circumſtances, concurred at- preſent to favour their en- 

texprize, they had reaſon to expect from it a proportionable | 
ſucceſs. The duke of Burgundy, expelled France by a com- 
bination of the princes, had been ſecretly ſoliciting the alliance 


of England and Henry knew, that that prince, tho? me 


« Rymer, vol. ix. p. 3. 88 Remi, cas. lv. Goodwin, p. 65. 
Rymer, vol. ix. p. 137, 138. | | 
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dit at fiſt 167 Join the iaveterate enemy of his country, CH ar. | 


would willingly, if he ſaw any probability of ſucceſs, both _X'X_, 


aſſiſt him with his Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw over to the ſame 1415: 
cauſe all his numerous partizans in France. Truſting therefore 
to this circumſtance, but without eſtabliſhing any concert with 

the duke, he put to ſea, and landed near Harfleur, at the head 14th _ 
of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, moſtly ar- 

chers. He immediately began the ſiege of that place, which 
Was valiantly defended by d'Eftoitteville, and under him by de 
Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of the French nobility: But 
as the garriſon was weak, and the fortifications in bad repair, 
the governor was at laſt obli ged to capitulate; and he promiſed 
to ſurrender if he received no ſuccour before the eighteenth of 
September. The day came, and there was no appearance of a 
French army to relieve him: Yet he ill delayed, on various 
pretences, to open the gates; till Henry, incenſed at this breach 

of faith, ordered a general aſſault, took the town by ſtorm, FINE 
and put all the garriſon to the ſword ; except ſome gentlemen, 
whom the victorious army, in hope of reaping profit by their 
_"— were induced to ſpare * 33h 5 Pp. 


* 


Tn E PTD of this 185 and the unuſual heat of the ſeaſon, 
had ſo waſted the Engliſh army, that Henry could enter on no 
farther enterprize ; and was obliged to think of returning into 
England, He had diſmiſſed his tranſports, which could not 

_ ſafely anchor in an open road upon the enemy's coaſt: And he 
lay under a neceflity of marching by land to Calais, before he 
could reach a place of ſafety, A numerous French army of 
14,000 men at arms and 40,000 foot was by this time aſſem- 
bled in Normandy under the conſtable d' Albert; 3 a force, which, 


* | 
awning 


© Ie Labor liv, 35. chap, 4. 3. | 


ee the e Eogliſh 11 hl 3 or to barraſt and reduce to 
| before they c could finiſh 10 long a 


1415. 


very flow and deliberate journies „ till he reached the Somme, | 
which he propoſed to paſs at the ford of Blanquetague, the 


* 


erte cr over his _ 5 : 
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thing their ſmall 
difficult a march. Henry, therefore, very cautiouſly offered to 
ſacrifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage to Calais; 


but his propoſal being rejected by che French court, he deter- 
mined to make his * by valour and policy thro' all the op- 


- poſition of the enemy \ That he might not diſcourage his 


own army by the appearance ef flight, or, expoſe them to thoſe 


| hazards which. naturally attend e marches, he made 


ſame place where Edward, in a like ſituation, had before eſ- 
caped from Philip de Valois. But he found the ford rendered 
impaſſable by the precaution of the French general, and guarded 


by a ſtrong body on the oppoſite bank *; and he was therefore 


cobligeg to march higher up the river, in order to ſeek for a ſafe 
paſſage, He was continually harraſſed on his march by flying 
parties of the enemy; ſaw bodies of troops on the other ſide 


ready to oppoſe every attempt; his proviſions were cut off; his 


ſoldiers lapguiſhed with ſickneſs and fatigue; and his affairs 


— 


ſeemed to be reduced to a deſperate ſituation: When he was ſo 
dexterous or ſo fortunate as to ſeize by ſurprize a paſſage near 


St. Quintin, which had ug 12 2 nnen nie. noch he 


n 


Henn Y 8 bent his 3 ads to PW hub he 


was ſtill expoſed to great and imminent danger from the enemy, 
who had alſo paſſed the Somme, and threw bean full in 


9 Ls liv. 35. chap. 6. 333 T. Li, p. 12, 
* St. Remi, chap. 58. 1. Livii, p. 13+ 
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"= kts whey n pulrpols of intertepting kis: retreat. un 


prized to obſerve from the Heights the whole French army 
drowns up in The plains of Azincoir, and fo poſted that it was 


impoffible for him to proceed on his march, wittiont coming to 


an engagement. Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle upon which all his ſafety and his fortunes de- 


Bad paſſed the malt tiver of Ternois at Blarigi, he was ſur- 


107 
enge. 
* 17 | 


1415. 
25th Oct. 


peiided. The Engliſh army were little more than half the 


number, which had diſembarked at Harfleur; and they laboured 


under every diſconragement and neceſſity. The enemy were 


Four times more numerous; were headed by the Dauphin and 
all the princes of the blood; and were plentifully ſupplied with 


; proviſions of every kind. Henry's ſituation was exactly ſimilar 
to that of Edward at Crefly; and that of the Black Prince at 
Poictiers; and the memory of theſe great events, inſpiring the 


Engliſh with courage, made them hope for a like deliverance 
from their preſent difficulties. The King likewiſe obſerved the 


ſame prudent conduct which had been followed by theſe great 
commanders. He drew up his army on a narrow ground be- 


tween two woods, which guarded each flank; and he paticnitly 


: 1 in that poſture the attack of the anc 


Har che French conſtable been able; either to reaſon juſtly 


upon the preſent circumftances of the two armies, or to profit 
by paſt experience, he had declined a combat; and had waited 


till neceſſity, obliging the Engliſh to advance, had made them 


relinquiſh the advantages of their ſituation, But the impetuous 


valour of the nobility, and a vain confidence i in ſuperior num- 
bers; brought on this fatal ation, which proved the ſource of 
infinite calamities | to their entry. The French archers on 


* 


St, Remi, chap. 62. 
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. 1 borſeback a and e men at arms, eee in choke WER FY 
need upon the Engliſh archers, ho had fired pal 
. an their front to br 


| plyed them, from behind that defence, with a ſhower of arrows, 


. rain, which had lately fallen, proved another obſtacle to the 
force of the French cavalry: The wounded men and horſes 
diſcompoſed their ranks: The narrow compaſs, in which they 
were pent, hindered them from recovering any order: The 
whole army was a ſcene of confuſion, terror and diſt may: And 


| who were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, 


either of flying or of making defence: They hewed them in 


After all appearance of oppoſition was over, the En gliſh had 


of a line of battle. At the ſame time, they heard an alarm 
from behind: Some gentlemen of Picardy, having collected 


* Wallnghaw, P- 393- Ypod. Neuſt. p. 584. 


: 5 ſtrelet, chap, 147. 
* „ them 


k the impreſſion of the enemy, and who ſafely 


which nothing could reſiſt. The clay ſoil, moiſtened by ſome 


1 


20 
2 
"Mt 
or 
8 
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Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the Engliſh archers, 5 


and ſeize the moment of victory. They fell with. their battle-axes 
upon the French, who, in their preſent poſture, were incapable 


| | Bate: 1 i pieces without reſiſtance *: And being ſeconded by the men at 
arms, who alſo puſhed on againſt the enemy, they covered 
the field with the killed, wounded, diſmounted, and overthrown. 


leiſure to make priſoners; ; and having advanced with uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw the remains of 
the French rear-guard, which ſtill maintained the appearance 


about 600 peaſants,” had fallen upon the Engliſh baggage, and 
were doing execution on the diſarmed followers of the camp, 
who fled before them. Henry, ſeeing the enemy on all ſides 
of him, began to entertain apprehenſions from his priſoners; 3 
and he n it neceſſ r to ſue An orders for putting 


2 » Wallngham, p- 392. 1. Livii p. 10. Le pee, liv. 35. Fe) 7. Mon- 
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chem to Jeat fo put a on a the Albers of the truth, he Kappa 
: the laughter, and x was till able to ſave a great number. 3 


” ” 
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No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the neluiber of 


princes and nobility, ſlain or taken priſoners. | Among the for- 
mer were the conſtable himſelf, the count de Nevers and the duke 
of Brabant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the count de Vau- 
demont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, the duke of Alengon, the 
duke of Barre, the count de Marle. The moſt eminent priſoners 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, Ven- 


by dome, and Richemont, and the mareſchal de Boucicaut. An 
archbiſhop of Sens alſo periſhed fighting in this battle. The 


Killed are computed on the whole to have amounted to ten thou- 
ſand men; and as the ſlaughter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it 
is pretended, that, of theſe, eight thouſand were gentlemen *. 


109 


CHAP. 
XIX. 


1415. 


Henry was maſter of 14,000 priſoners. The perſon of chief 


note, who fell among the Engliſh, was the duke of York, Who 


periſhed fightin g by the King" s ſide, and had an end more ho- 
nourable than his life. He was ſucceeded in his honours and 
fortune by his nephew, ſon to the earl of Cambridge, executed 
in the beginning of the year. All the Engliſh who were ſlain, 


8 exceeded not forty; tho ſome writers make the numbers more 
| conliderable * iy, 


Iv —_—_ 


Tur Bae great IO of Creſſy, Poictiers, and Azincour 
bear a ſingular reſemblance to each other, in their moſt conſide- 
2 circumſtances. | In all of daz, there appears the ſame 


„T. Livü, P- 20. Le Laboureur, lr. 3 Go chap, 7. 8. Remi, chap. 55 Mon- | 


ſtrelet, chap. 147. Hall, fol. 50. 


1 St. Remi, chap. 64. This author ſays he was vreſent 3 in the battle, Monftrelet, | 


chap. 148, makes the number amount to 8400. 


7 Walfingham, p. 393. Otterbourne, p · 277. dt. Remi, chap. PAY 
0 n . 147. 


temerity 


m1, 


cher 


into the enemies country as to leave themſelves no retreat; and 


"uns. 


| m18Tony. or x GLAND. 


my in the Fnglith princes, O without any check ef 
moment, merely for the fake of plander, had venturet fo far 


- unleſs ſaved by the utmoſt imprudencei in the French com manders, 


were, from their very ſituation, expoſed to inevitable deftruc- | 
tion, But allowance being made for this temerity, which, ac- 
cording to the irregular plans of war, followed in thoſe ages, 


7 | ſeems to have. been, in ſome meaſure, unavozdable; chere 


pears, in the day of action, the ſame preſence of mind, dexte- 
: rity, courage, firmneſs, and precaution on the pa F | of "gs as 
lich: The fame precipitation, confuſion, and 


3 "i 


4 on the part of the French: And the events were fach as 01 


have been expected from ſuch oppoſite eonduct. The immedi. 


ate conſequences too of theſe three great victories were fimdlar: 

Inſtead of puſhing the French with vigour, and taking advantage 
= their conſternation, the Engliſh princes, after their victory, 
ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have allowed 


the enemy leiſure to recover from his loſſes. Henry interrup- 


ted not his march a moment after the battle of Azincour; he 
carried bis priſoners to Calais, and from thence to England; he 
even concluded a truce with the enemy; and it was not till after 


an interval of two years mt any body of 1 * * 


ane in France. 


nn 1 of all the Burcpess SAGE; i ani the fall re- 


eee kingdoms, were the cauſes of thels continual | 


interruptions in their hoſtilities ; and tho' the maxims of war 
were in general deſtructiye, their military operations were mere 
incurſions, which, without any ſettled plan, they carried on 


againſt each other, The luſtre, however, attending the victory 
of Azincour, procured { ſome ſi vpplic from the Engliſh parlih- 


ment; 


2 


5 


ment; tho? Il 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moveables ; and. they con- 
ferred on him for life the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
and the ſubſidies on the exportation of wool and leather. This 
conceſſion is more conſiderable than that which had been granted 
to Richard II. by his laſt parliament, and which was afterwards, 


on his + depoſition, made: ſo ec an article of __— againſt. | 


nE * I „ 


/ 


] 1 to the expences of a campaign. They 


B 2 win e of boſities fig England, 
France was expoſed to all the furies of civil war; and the ſeve- 


ral parties became every day more enraged againſt each other. 


* 
*y * : 


The duke of Burgundy, confident that the French miniſters 


and generals were entirely diſcredited by the misfortune at Azin- 
. cout, advanced with a great army to: Paris, and attempted to | 

re inſtate himſelf in poſſeſſion of the government, as well as 
of the King's perſon. But his partizans in that city were over 
awed by the court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke deſpaired 
: of ſucceſs: And he retired with his forces, which he immedi- 
ately diſperſed in the Low-Countries*. He was next year in- 
vited to make a new attempt, by ſome violent quarrels, which 


broke out in the royal family. The Queen, Iſabella, daugh- 
ter of the duke: of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an 


inveterate enemy to the Burgundian faction, had received 
a great injury from the other party, which the implacable 


ſpirit of that princels was never able to gies: The n 


of Se in e Py: J Albert, to rn the W abe which: 
Habella had amaſſed; and when ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure at. 


5 this 1 imury, he inſpired mto the weak mind of the . ſome 


— 1. Noel, 2 35» chap. 10. | 


po oh Fealouſies 


S ate of 
F rance. 


1416. 


eggs 


XIX. 


1416, 


with the duke of Burgundy, As her ſon, the Dauphin Charles, | 
a youth of ſixteen, was entirely governed by the faction of Ar- 
magnac, ſhe extended her animoſity to him, and ſought his 


uy 5TORY or ENGLAND. 
* 


kits ain her Gade, and puſhed him to ſeize and put to 


the torture, and afterwards throw into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, 


her favourite, whom he accuſed of a commerce of gallantry 
with that princeſs. The Queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and 
7 confined under a guard; *- and after ſuffering theſe multiplied 


inſults, ſhe no longer ſcrypled: to enter into a correſf 


5 deſtruction with the moſt unrelenting hatred. She bad ſoon an 
opportunity of rendering her unnatural purpoſe effectual. The 


duke of Burgundy, in concert with her, entered France at the 
head of a great army: He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreiiil, and pther towns in Picardy ; 


 Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared them- 


Vernon, Meulant, Mo tl 


ſelves for his party. He got poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, 
theri, towns in the neighbourhood of 
Paris; and carrying farther his progreſs towards the weſt, he 


. ſeized Etampes, Chartres, and other . fortreſſes; and was at laſt 


_ openly againſt thoſe 
PARTE in nee 


able to deliver the Queen, who fled to Troye, and declared 
niniſters. whe te Dato detained her 


{ 


Mx A WHILE, the W of Burgundy raiſed a commo- 
Bon in Paris, which always inclined to that faction. Lile- 
Adam, one of the duke's captains, was received into the city 
in the night-time, and headed the infurrection of the people, 
2 in a moment became ſo impetuous, that nothing could 
Wan it. The r of the ng. was ſeized; The Duran 


St, Remi, 1 745 Monfreler, FEY 167. I W ſhows; chip: 79- 
* bt, * chap, 81, Monſtrolet, chap, 178, * | . 
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: St. Remi, chap. 85. 85. Monlitelet, chap. 118. 2 Walſingham, p. 4co. 
_— Remi, chap. 91. J Juvenal des Vids | 
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nir 000 dhe of: Burgundy v were ever un in [With 
engagements is uncertain; but very fatal effects reſulted 

momentary and ſeeming union. The two prinees 


os agreed to an interriem, in Wap to e concert wp! means of ren- 


of hofti6ur, Who deteſted the example, might dee 


L it juſt; on 


0 a favorable opportunity, to retaliate upon the author. The | 


uke, therefore, Who neither dared to give, nor could pretend 


which were propo 


„ 


| caſtle; 5 Daup 
for che es of interview: Two high rails were drawn a 


„ by a4 


the c 
The princes were to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the 
| oppoſite gates, accompanied each by ten perſons; ; and with all 
theſe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their mutual frien dſhip, 
But it appeared; that no precautions are ſufficient,” where laws 
have no place, and where all principles of honour are utterly 


0 ting all — « or Givi ir 5 and even men | 


bridge: The gates on each ſide were guarded, the one by 
cers' of the Dauphin, the other by thoſe' of the duke: 


CHAP: 5 
XIX. 
— 
1419. 


to rec quire e any truſt, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual 
„ V opoſed by the miniſters of the Dauphin; | 

The thy princes came to Montereau: The duke lodged in the 

n in the town, which was divided from the 

Er Yonne: The bridge between them was choſen 


| abandoned,” Tannegui de Chatel, and others of the Dauphin's 


retainers, were zealous partizans of the houſe of Orleans, and 
they determined to ſeize the opportunity of revenging on the 
aſſaſſin the. murder of that prince : They no ſooner entered the 
rails, than they drew. their ſwords and attacked the duke of 


F Q. 2 ; Burgundy: 
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n „ 1 Henry's 


En ng, se 14810 to jut y that nation” wh Ie ee on 8 5 
1 ichard'h "Had Howie Nene Pride,” and his rival had | 
merited nothing of of that Kkingd igd 1 11 could not t poſſibly be. pre- 


ſtended, "that © e crown 0 1 He ? s become an append lage to to 
r 22 MIT IF; * LESS dT | : 
that of 8 $3 and that 45 Prince, w who, by any. means, got 


n poſſeſſion of the latter, was, without farther queſtion, entitled | 
to 15 former. 80 that on the Whole, it muſt be allowed, that 
Henry 8 claim to France was, if poſſi ble, fill more unintelligi- 
ble, than . title, by which his father had mounted the thrones 
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1 128 th 10 1 theſe eee were overlcoked, amid * 
w es paſſiqns, by which the courts af Frane ce a nd Burgun dy 
A e actuated, they would necefſarily | revive during times of 


5 Wee Siure and kanquillty; 4 and it behoved Henry to ul his f 
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-- Ate rin) 10 ien y EM 
Pre Ft ac dlantag ges, a id allox men no time for re aſon or reflec- 


tion. In a 28 days after, he ef ſpouſed the princeſs, Catharine: Marriage of 


He ane! his father-in-law to Paris, and put himſelf f in poſ- the King. 


ſeſſion of that capital: He obtai ned from the parliament. and the 

three eſtates a ratification of the treaty of Troye: He ſupported 

e duke of Burgundy i in procuring a ſentence againſt the mur- 

derers of his father: And he immediately turned his arms with 

fucceſs againſt the adherents of the Dauphi n, who, fo ſoon as 

be heard of the . of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and 
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b alem ent 19 455 to have been more confirmed, 
of t e pe ple more re d, than during 422. 
f - period; and the two. preceding. | tho' men of Government 
= reat ſpirit and abilities, abſtained from ſuch exertions of pre- 9 
= rogative, as even weak Princes, whoſe title was undiſputed, | 
tempted t hey might venture upon with impunity. 
long minorit) 4 ; of which. there was now the proſpect, en- 
| A ul farthe the lords and commons to extend their 
Wi influence; and without paying much regard to the verbal de- 
. 1 of Henry V. they aſſumed the power of giving a 
BE new arrangement to the whole adminiſtration. They declined 
. "WS 1 altogether 
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mee 
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altogether the name of Regent with regard to England: They 
appointed the duke of Bedford to be protector or guardian of 

ingdom, a title which they-ſupgoſes to imply leſs autho- 
rity : They inveſted the duke of Gloceſter with the fame dignity 
during the abſence of his elder brother * 3 and in order to limit 


the power of both theſe princes they named a douncil, without 
_ whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of importance could 


great uncle, and ed- ſon of ohn of Gaunt,. 


* 4% Fg * 


of Lancaſter; 7H 0 


his as could 1 never have any 5 
tenſions to the crown, might ſafely, ; they thought, | be f 


important charge. 3 be two. princes, 


Bedford and Gloceſter, who. ſeemed injured by this plan, of 
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government, yet, being perſons of great integrity an- 
acquieſced willingly in any appointment, which tende 


8 to the public; and as the wars in France appe 
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be the obje& of greateſt i moment, they avoided every diſpute, 
* hich "OOH throw an obſtacle i in the way of foreign conqueſts. 
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cial eye, every advantage 
| ſeemed to be on the kde ert Ae and the total expulſion 
of Charles appeared to be an event, which might naturally be 
expected from the ſuperior power of his rival. Tho' Henry 
was yet in his infancy, the adminiſtration was devolved on the 
duke of Bedford, the moſt accompliſhed. prince of his age; 
whoſe experience, prudence, valour, and generoſity qualified 


bim for his hi Sh office, and enabled him both to maintain 


. * 
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enemies. le power of England was at his command: 
He was at t the hand of armies enured to victory: He Was hs 
| angie by the moſt renowned generals of the age, the earls of 
' Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury; Suffolk, and Arundel, fir John 
Talbot, and fir John Faſtolfe: An -beſides Guienne, the an- 
tient inhenitance of. England, he was maſter of the capital, and 
of all the northern provinces, which were beſt enabled to fur- 
him with ſupplies both. * men and e, and to aſſiſt 


2 * 


"ha _ Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority of his 
power, poſſeſſed ſome advantages, derived partly from his 
ſituation, partly from his perfonal character, which promiſed 


him ſucceſs, and ſerved, firſt to controul, then to overbalance, 
0 the: ſuperior force and opulence of his enemies. He was the 


true and undoubted heir of the monarchy: n Prenchmen 
1 1 1 


- forced. or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plainly no vali- 


dity: That ſpirit of faction, which had blinded the people, 
could not long hold them in ſo groſs a deluſion: Their na- 
tional and inveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, the authors of 


all their miſeries, muſt ſoon revive, and give them an indigna- 


tion at bending their necks under the yoke of that hoſtile peo 
ple: Great nobles and princes, accuſtomed. to maintain an 


independance againſt their native ſovereigns, would never en- 
dure a ſubjection to ſtrangers: And tho' moſt of the princes of 


the blood were, fince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained 
3 in — the inhabitants of their demeſnes, their 


V . ws friends, 


ew. the intereſts, | or deſired the independence of their | 
country; turned their eyes towards him as its ſole refuge: The 


excluſion given him, by the imbecillity of his father, and the 
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Tue the a of this amiable prince la: 
>, che duke of Bedford knew, that his 


| foreign aſfilance would 

* ite, pours an \ Engliſh regent could 87 to ly rack 5 
onqueſ of France; an enterprize, 
ſeem to be much advanced, Was ſtill expoſet to many as 
ulties. The chief circumſtance, which had procured to 
the Engliſh all their preſent advantages, was the reſentment of 
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de wad intent ther is gratifying bis 1 paſſion 


His intereſts; it was the more eaſy for the regent, by demon- 
ſtrations of reſpett ar and: confidence, to retain him in the alliance 
| of England. - He bent therefore all his endeavours to that 
irpoſe : He gave the duke every proof of friendſhip and re- 
gard: 2 He even proffered him the regeney of France, which 
Philip declined: 5 And that he might corroborate national con- 
s by private ties, he concluded his own marriage with 


the Wg of Wa whict x: had een eee the 
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Friendibip of the duke of Brittany was of the greateſt impor- 


_ tance towards: forwarding the Engliſh e conqueſts; and that, as 
5 che 6 nb of France, already ſubdued, lay between the do- 
minions of theſe two” princes, he could fiever ian for any ſecu- 


5 . thing preſerving his connexions with them; he was very 
intent on ſtrengthening himſelf alſo from that bern The duke 


of Brittany, having received many juſt reaſons of diſpleaſure 


from the miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty 
of Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the crown, done 
homage to Henry V. in quality of heir to the kingdom: But 


as the regent knew, that the duke was much governed By-his 
0 brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured to fix his 


friendſhip, - by paying his court. and «bing! ſervices to this | 


5 haughty and ais _" * 6 


= 


| ;- likes THU on, count oe” eee had been taken 1 e at: - 
the-battle-of Azincour, had been treated with great indulgence 
by the late King,” and. had even been permitted on his pa- 

role to take a journey into Brittany, where the ſtate of affairs 


required 1 
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_ __ _-dered ſo important, he did not overlook 
5 a > as, 


| dour of the Scots to ſerve in 
Charles treated them with great honour 1 
where the regent's brother enjoyed the di gnity of conſtable, 
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Hall, fol. 84. Monſtrelet, vol. i. p. 4. Stowe, p. 366. | 
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aſliſtance: : And it was us juſtly to ag react} that the Scots, by 
commencing open hoſtilities in the north, would occaſion a di- 
verſion till more conſiderable of the Engliſh power, and would 
' eaſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which he was at preſent 


ſo grievouſly oppreſſed. The duke of Bedford, therefore, per- 


ſuaded the Engliſh council to form an alliance with James 


their priſoner; to free that prince from his long captivity ; and 


to connect him with England, by marrying him to a ener 


of the earl of Somerſet and couſin of the young King. As 


the Scots regent, tired of his preſent dignity, which he was not 
able to ſupport, was now become entirely ſincere in his applica- 
tions for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon concluded; a ran- 
ſom of forty thouſand pounds was ſtipulated e and the King 
of Scots was reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, and 


proved, in his ſhort reign, one of the moſt illuſtrious princes, 


10 | 


CHAP. 
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who had ever governed that kingdom. He was murdered in 


1437 by his traiterous kinſman the earl of Athole. His affec- 


tions inclined him to the party of France; but the Engliſh had 
never reaſon, during his life-time, to complain of any breach 
of the neutrality by Scotland. 


Rv the regent was not ſo ee in theſe political nego- 
tiations as to neglect the operations of war, from which alone 
he could hope to ſucceed in expelling the French monarch. 


Tho' the chief ſeat of Charles's power lay in the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, beyond the Loire; his partizans were poſſeſſed of ſome 
fortreſſes in the northern, and even in the neighbourhood of 
Paris; and it behoved the duke of Bedford firſt to clear theſe 


countries of the enemy, before he could think of attempting 


i Hall, fol. £6, Stowe, p. 364. Gees p. 501. 
E Rymey, vol. x. p. 299, 300, 326. 8 
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HISTORY: OF-ENOLAND. 


mare diſtant n The caſtle of Dorſoy was has "uy 
a ſiege of ſix. weeks: That. of. Nopelle and the town of Rite 
in Picardy underwent the ſame fate: Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, 
Montaigu were ſubjected by the Engliſh arms; And a more 
conſiderable advantage was ſoon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy; John Stuart, conſtable of 
Scotland, and the lord of Eſtiſſac had formed the ſiege of -Gre- 
vant in Burgundy: The earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, with 

the count of Toulon geon, were ſent to its relief: A fierce and 
well diſputed action enſued: The Scots and French were de- 
feated: The conftable of Scotland and the count of Ventadour 
were taken priſoners: And above a thouſand men, among whom | 
was Sir William Hamilton, were left on the field of battle. 

The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charité upon 


the Loire was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter place 


opened an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the acquiſition. 
of it appeared on this account of the greater importance to the 
duke of Bedford, and ſeemed to ak one ſucceſsful iſſue to 
the war. . 

Tux more King Charles was threatened with an invaſion in 
thoſe provinces which adhered to him, the more neceſſary it 
became, that he ſhould retain poſſeſſion of every fortreſs, which 
he ſtill held within the quarters of the enemy. The duke of 
Bedford had beſieged in perſon, during the ſpace of three 


months, the town of Yvriin Normandy; and the brave gover- 


nor, unable to make any longer defence, was obliged to capi- 
tulatez and he agreed to ſurrender the town, if, before a cer- 
tain term, no relief arrived to him. Charles, informed of theſe 
conditions, determined to make an attempt for ſaving the place. 


I Hal), fol. 85. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 8. Folingſhed, P- 586, Grafton, p. 500. 
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ollected, a difficulty, : an 1 of e men, of 
whom the half were Scots; and he ſent them thither under the 
command of the earl of Buchan, conſtable of France; who was 
attended by the earl of Douglas, his countryman, the duke of 
Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count of Aumale, 


and the viſcount of Narbonne. When the conſtable arrived 
within a few leagues of Yvri, he found that he was come too 
late, and that the place was already ſurrendered. He immedi- 


ately turned to the left, and fat down before Verneüil, which 
the inhabitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to him“. 


Buchan might now have returned in ſafety, and with the glory 


of making an acquiſition no leſs important than the place, 
which he was ſent to relieve: But hearing of Bedford's approach, 


he called a council of war; and aſked their opinion with regard 
to the conduct which he ſhould follow i in thib emergence. The 
wiſer part of the council declared for a retreat; and repreſented, 
that all the paſt misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their raſhneſs in giving battle, when no neceſſity obliged them; 


that this army was the laſt reſource of the King, and the only 
defence of the few provinces which remained to him; and that 


every reaſon invited him to embrace cautious councils, which 


left time for his ſubjects to return to a ſenſe of their duty, and 


gave leiſure for diſcord to ariſe among his enemies, who, being 
united by no common band of intereſt or motive of alliance, 
could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. All 


theſe prudential conſiderations were overborne by a vain point 
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of honour, not to turn their backs to the enemy; and they re- 


lobved to await the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 


Tur numbers were nearly equal in this rencounter; and as 
the long continuance of war had introduced diſcipline, which, 
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however imperfect, ſufficed to maintain ſome appearance of | 
+ order i in ſuch ſmall armies, the battle was fierce, and well diſ— 
puted, and attended with bloodſhed on both ſides. The con- 


ſtable drew up his forces under the walls of Verneüil, and re- 


ſolved to abide the attack of the enemy: But the impatience of 
the viſcount of Narbonne, who broke his ranks, and obliged the 
whole line to follow him in ſome hurry and confuſion, was the 


cauſe of the misfortu ne, which enſued, The Engliſh archers, 
fixing their paliſadoes before them, according to. their uſual 


cuſtom, ſent a volley of arrows into the thickeſt of the French 
army; and tho” beat from their ground, and obliged: to take 


ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon rallied, and continued to 


| 5 commit great ſlaughter among-the enemy. The duke of Bed- 


ford, mean-while, at the head of the men at arms, made im- 


preſſion on the French, broke their ranks, chaſed them off the 


p. 588. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 1 1. 


field, and rendered the victory entirely compleat and deciſive “. 


The conſtable himſelf” periſhed in battle, the earl of Douglas 
and his ſon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre and Ventadour, 
with many other conſiderable nobility. The duke of Alengon, - 


the mareſchal de la Fayette, the-lords of Gaucour and Morte- 
mar were taken priſoners. There fell about four thouſand: of 


the French; and ſixteen hundred of the Engliſh; a loſs then 
_ eſteemed 0 unuſual on the ſide of the victors, that the duke of 


Bedford prohibited all rejoicings for his ſucceſs. Verneüil Was. 
furrendered next _ upon capitulation * 


— 


Tan e of the king of France appeared now very ter- 


rible, and almoſt deſperate. He had loſt the flower of his ar- 
my and the braveſt of his nobles 1 in this fatal 9 He had 


* Hall, fol. 88, 39, 90. * Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 15. Stowe; p. SR Hollinghed, 


no 
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no reſource either for recruiting or ſubſiſting his troops: He CHAP. 


parade of a court was baniſhed, it was with difficulty he could 
keep a table, ſupplied with the plaineſt neceſſaries, for himſelf and 


his few followers: Every day brought him intelligence of ſome 


loſs or misfortune : Towns, which were bravely defended, were 


obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of relief or ſupply: He faw 


his partizans entirely chaſed from all the provinces which lay 


north of the Loire: And he expected ſoon to loſe, by the united 


efforts of his enemies, all the territories, of which he had hi- 
therto continued maſter; when an accident happened, which 


ſaved him on the brink of ruin, and loſt the Engliſh ſuch 
an opportunity for compleating their conqueſts, as they never 
afterwards were able to recall. 


JAQUELINE, 3 of Hainault and Holland, and heir of 
theſe provinces, had - eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, couſin 
german to the duke of Burgundy ; but having unhappily made 


this choice, from the uſual motives of princes, ſhe ſoon found 


reaſon to repent her of the unequal alliance. She was a prin- 
ceſs of a maſculine ſpirit and uncommon underſtanding; the 
duke of Brabant was of a ſickly complexion and weak mind: 


She was in the vigour of her age; he had only reached his fif- 
teenth year: Theſe cauſes had inſpired her with ſuch contempt 


of her huſband, which ſoon proceeded to antipathy, that ſhe 


determined to break a marriage, where, it is probable, nothing 


but the ceremony had as yet intervened. The court of Rome 


was commonly very open to applications of this nature, when 
ſeconded by power and money; but as the princeſs foreſa 


great oppoſition from her huſband's relations, and was impa- 
tient to effect her purpoſe, ſhe made her eſcape into England, 


and threw herſelf under the protection of the duke of Glou- 


ceſter, 


wanted money even for his perſonal ſubſiſtance; and tho? all ee 
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ceſter. That prince, with many noble bind had the defect 
* being governed by an impetuous temper and vehement paſ- 
ſions; and he was raſhly induced, as well. by the charms of the 


cCounteſs herſelf, as by the: proſpect of poſl ſing: her rich inhe- 
ritance, to offer himſelf to her as a huſband. Without wait- | 


rn for a papal diſpenſation; without endeavouri 


ng to reconcile. 
the duke of Burgundy to this meaſure; he entered. into a con- 
tract of marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted 


to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of her dominions. Philip was 


diſguſted with ſo precipitant a conduct: He reſented the injury 
done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation: He dreaded to 


have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides of him: And he fore- 


ſaw the conſequences, which muſt attend the extenſive and un- 


controuled dominion of that nation, if. before the full ſettlement 
of their power, they inſulted and injured an ally, to whom 


they had already been ſo much indebted, and who was fill ſo 


neceſſary for ſupporting them in their farther progreſs. He 
encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make reſiſtance: 2 


He engaged many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere to that 


prince: He himſelf marched troops to his ſupport: And as the 


duke of Gloceſter till perſevered in his purpoſe, a ſharp war 
was ſuddenly kindled in the Low Countries. The quarrel ſoon 
became perſonal as well as political. The Engliſh prince wrote 
to the duke of Burgundy, complaining of the oppoſition made 


to his pretenſions; and tho? in the main, he employed amicable 


terms in his letter, he took notice of ſome falſhoods, into which, 


he ſaid, Philip had been betrayed during the courſe of theſe 


tranſactions. This unguarded expreſſion was highly reſented: 
The duke of Burgundy inſiſted, that he ſhould retra& it: And 


mutual challenges and defiances paſſed between chem on this 
occaſion ? . 


p Monftrelet, WY ii. p- 19, 20, 21, ER, bs, 0 
27 THE 


n n r e 1 


Tur duke 10 Bedford could eafily foreſee the bad effects of ſo: C 1; A P. 
ill- timed and imprudent a quarrel, All the ſuccours, which he . 
expected from England, and which were ſo neceſſary 1 in this cri- 42 fy 


tical emergence, were intercepted by his brother, and employed 
in Holland and Hainault: The forces of the duke of Bur- 
0 gundy, which he alſo depended on, were diverted by the ſame 
wars: And beſides this double loſs, he was in imminent danger 
of alienating for ever that confederate, whoſe friendſhip was of 
the utmoſt importance to his intereſts, and whom the late King 
had injoined him, with his dying breath, to gratify by every 
mark of regard and attachment. He inforced all theſe topics 
to the duke of Gloceſter: He endeavoured to mitigate the reſent- 
ment of the duke of Burgundy? He interpoſed with his good: 
offices between theſe princes: But was not ſucceſsful in any of 
his endeavours; and he found, that the impetuoſity of his bro- 
ther's temper was ſtill the chief obſtacle to all accommodation. 
For this reaſon, iffſtead of puſhing the victory gained at Ver-- 
neüil, he found himſelf obliged to take a journey into England, 
and-to try, by his councils and authority, to moderate the mea- 
ſures of the duke of Gloceſter. 


THERE had likewiſe broke out ſome differences among the 
Engliſh miniſtry, which had proceeded to great extremities,. 
and which required the regent's prefence to compoſe them *.. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom the care of the King's 
perſon and education had been entruſted, was a prelate of great 

Capacity and experience, but of an intriguing and dangerous cha- 
racter; and as he aſpired to the government of affairs, he had 
continual diſputes with his nephew, the protector; and he 

gained frequent advantages over the vehement and impolitic 


Stowe, p. * Hollingſhed, p. 590. 
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expedients for compoſing the difference with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The credit of that prince had procured a bull from 
the Pope; ; by which not only Jaqueline's contract with the duke 
of Gloceſter was annulled ; but it was alſo declared, that even 


- "0 her dominions, was obliged to declare the duke of Bur- 


count of Richemont, tho? connected by marriage with the dukes 
*. 1 and Bedford, was FEY attached ” inelina- 


my. authority of parliament to reconcile them; and theſe rivals 


lived ſome time with him, as his miſtreſs. The duke of Bra- 


vas thus terminated to the advantage of Philip, it left a diſa- 
greeable impreſſion on his mind: It excited an extreme jealouſy 
of the Engliſh, and opened his eyes to his true intereſts: And 
as nothing but his animoſity againſt Charles had engaged him 


other of the ſame kind, which in the end became prevalent, 
and brought him back, by degrees, to his natural connexions 
with his family and his native country. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


per of that prince. The duke of Bedford pots the 


were obliged to promiſe before that aſſembly, that they would 
bury all quarrels in oblivion. Time alſo ſeemed to open 


in caſe of the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be law- 
ful for her to eſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs, married another lady of inferior rank, who had 


brant died; and his widow, before ſhe could recover poſſeſſion 


gundy her heir, in caſe ſhe died without children, and to pro- 
miſe never to marry without his conſent. But tho' the affair 


in alliance with them, it counterbalanced that paſſion by an- 


„ 


: ABOUT the ſame time, ths dike of Brittany began to with- 
draw himſelf from the Engliſh alliance. His brother, the 


* Hall, fol. 3B, as. Bene p. 503. OY Felder Virgil, Pe 46. TER 
p- is 519. t Stowe, p. 367. 


tion 


1 L. 67 AR 15 v 
Gant tee e intereſt; and he ii h bes dees to all 


the advances which Charles made him for obtaining his friend- 
hip... The high affice of eonſtable, vacant by the earl of Bu- 
chan's death, was affered him; and as his martial and ambitious 
© temper aſpired ta the command of armies, which he had in 


: vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, he not only 


accepted that truſt, but brought over his brother te an alliance | 


with the French monarch. The new conftable, having made 
this one change in his meaſures, firmly adhered ever after to 
his engagements with France. Tho' his pride and violence, 
which would admit of no rival in his maſter's confidence, and 


| mach difeuited Charles, that he once baniſhed him the court, 


and refuſed to admit him to his preſence, he ftill acted with vi- 


mpted him to aſſaſſinate the other favourites, had ſo 


gour for the fervice of that monarch, and obtained at laſt, by 55 | 


his perſeverance, the pardan of all his paſt ae 


E . luke of Bedford, ow his mom, found 
the affairs. of France, after paſſing eight months in England. 
The duke of Burgundy was much diſgufted. The duke of 


Brittany had entered into engagements with Charles, and had 
done homage to that prince for his dutchy. The French had 
been allowed to recover from the aſtoniſhment, ' into which their 


frequent diſaſters had thrown them, An incident even hap- 
pened, which. ſerved extremely to raiſe their courage. The 
earl of Warwic had beſieged Montargis with a ſmall army of 


| 3090. men, and the place was reduced to extremity, when the 
baftard of Orleans 1; undertook to throw. relief into it. This ge- 
neral, who was natural ſon to the prince aſſaſſinated by the 


duke of Burgundy, and who Was afterwards created count of 
Dundis, conducted a body of 1600' men to Montargis ; and 


* 4 * 
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made an attack on dhe enemy's trenches with ſo much valour, 
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the place, but gave a ſevere blow to the Engliſh, and obligec 
Warwic to raiſe the ſiege This was the firſt ſignal action, 
which raiſed the fame of Dunois, and opened him the road: to 
all 8 505 wo? Rhoades which * . nn 
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TER and'g d fortune, that: has; not only penetrated | into 
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50 the regent, foon ber 3149 rrival, Pee: hit oth of 


the Engliſh arms, by an important enterprize, which he hap- 
pily atchieved. He ſecretly' brought together, in ſeparate de- 


tachments, a conſiderable army to the frontiers of Brittany ; 
and fell fo unexpected ly upon that province, that the duke, 


unable to make reſiſtance, yielded to all the terms required 8 


him: He renounced the French alliance; he engaged to main- 


ain che treaty of Troye; he acknowled ged the duke of Bed- 


ford for regent of France; and promiſed to do homage for his 


dutchy to King Henry”. And the Engliſh prince, having 
thus freed himſelf from a dangerous enemy who lay behind 
LEVIS him, reſolved on an undertaking, which, if ſucceſsful, would, 
b he hoped, caſt the balance between the two nations, and pogo. 


1428. 


Siege of Or. 


leans, 


the - way for the final oy of France. „„ 


Tn E city of Orleans was ſo A been the provinces 
commanded by Henry, and thoſe poſſeſſed by Charles, that it 
opened an eaſy entrance to either; ; and as the duke of Bedford 


intended to make a great effort to penetrate into the ſouth of 
France, it behoved him to begin with this place, which, in the 
| preſent circumſtances, was. become the moſt important in the 
| kin gdom. . He committed. the conduct of the enterprize to the 
| earl of Ar, v who had — Wb him. Over a a rcinforce- 


0 Moot: vol. 1. p. 325. 33. Reaghed, * 807. Ps: Rs . 
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ment of 00 men from England, and who had dich bin- 0 H A P. 
guiſhed himſelf, - by his abilities, during the courſe , 


preſent wars. Saliſbury, paſſing the Loire, made himſelf ma- 
| ter of ſeveral ſmall places, which ſurrounded Orleans on that 
ſide *; ; and as his intentions were thereby known, the French 


King uſed every expedient to ſupply the city with a garriſon 


and proviſions, and-enable it to maintain a long and obſtinate 


ſiege. The lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced captain, 


hdd appointed governor: Many. aide of diſtinction threw 


themſelves into the place: The t troops, which they. conducted, 
were enured to war, and were T ned to make the moſt 


obſtinate reſiſtance: And even the inhabitants, diſciplined by 


the long continuance of hoſtilities, were well qualified, in their 
om defence, to ſecond the efforts of the moſt veteran forces. 


The eyes of all Europe were turned towards this ſcene; where, 


it was reaſonably ſuppoſed, the-French were to make their laſt 


ſtand for maintaining the independance of their monarchy, and 


the ri * of their ſoverei en. 


Tas Gat of Saliſbury at laſt Ha the ; den with mY 5 


army, which conſiſted only of 1 0,000 men; and not being able, 


with ſo ſmall a force, to inveſt ſo great a city, that commanded 


a bridge over the Loire, he ſtationed himſelf on the ſouthern 
fide towards Sologne, leaving t 


ſtill open to the enemy. He there attacked the fortifications, 


Which guarded the entry to the bridge; and after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, he carried ſeveral of them: But Was himſelf killed 
by a cannon ball as he was taking a view of the EVE ©: The 


i 5 | 5M - 
*. Monftreler, vol. ii. p. 38, 39. Polyd. Virg. p. 458. 
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_, iniforced with great: numbers af Engliſh mai Dusguudiaad he 

4 paſſed the river with the main body of his army, und inveſted 
Orleans on the other ſide. As it was now the depth of winter, . 
Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that ſeaſon, to throw up in- 
trenchments all around, contented himſelf, forthe prefent, with 


erefting redoubts at difference diſtances, where his men were 


lodged in ſafety, and were ready to in ercept the 5 

N the: e 3 attempt to throw into the e place. Tho he . 

| 1 er where cans a were found to be of bac 
ke art of engineering was hitherto ſo imperfect, 


w 


truſted mere to famine than force for ſabduing the city; and 


nie propoſed in the ping te render the circumyallation more 


compleat, by « 
other. Numberleſs feats of valour were performed both by the 


ing ir ts from one redoubt to an- 


befiegers and befieged during this winter: Bold fallies were 


made, and repulſed with equal boldneſs: Convoys were ſome- 

times introduced and often intercepted: The ſupplies were ſtill 

: unequal to the confumption of the place: : And the Engliſh 
ſeemed daily, tho” ſlowly, to be advancin ing towards the 8 
tion 1 * their pong changes 07 


| OE while they lay in this Aaron, hs French parties ra- 
| e the country around; and the beſiegers, who were 


obliged to draw their proviſions from a diſtanee, were themſelves 


expoſed to the danger of want and famine. Sir John Faſtolffe 
was brim ging up a large convoy, of every kind of ſtores, which he 


eſcorted with a detachment of 2,500 men; when he was attacked 


by a body of 4000 French, under the command of the counts of 


Clermont and Dunois. Faſtolffe drew up his troops. behind the 
waggons; 


e 
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vagus) but the French genes, s f ding him CH f. 


in that poſters, planted a battery of cannon againſt him, Which Ez 


threw every thing into confuſion, and would have inſured 1479. 
chem the vidtory; had not the impatience of ſoine Scots troops, 
Who broke the line of battle, brought on an engagement, in 
Wich Faſtolife was victorious. The count of Dunois was 

inded; and about 500 French were left on the field of 
battle. This action, which was of great importance in the pre- 
ſent eonjuncture, was commonly called the battle of Herringi; 
becatſe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of 


proviſions, for the . of the e wy pg, the 1 9705 
Tone” a 


11 ſeemed now to nee but one expedient for ſaving 
this city, which had been fo long inveſted. The duke of Or- 
leans, who was ftill priſoner in England, prevailed on the pw. 
tector and the council to conſent, that all his demeſnes ſhould 
be allowed to preſerve a neutrality during the war, and ſhould 
be ſequeſtered, for greater ſecurity, into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy. This prince, who was much leſs cordial in the 
Engliſh interefts than formerly, went to Paris, and made the 
propoſal to the duke of Bedford; but the regent replied coldly, 
that he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, while others 
ran away with the game: An anſwer, which fo diſguſted the 
duke, that he recalled all the troops of Burgundy, that acted in 
the ſiege. The place however was every day more and more 
eloſely inveſted by the Engliſh: Great ſcarcity began already to 
be felt by the garriſon and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair of 


2 Hall, fol. 106, Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 41, 42. Stowe, p. 36g. Hollingthed, p p. 
600. Polyd. Virg. p. 469. Grafton, p. 5 32. 
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collecting an . which ſhould 12 to nnch the: enemy's 
| entrenchments, 7 t only gave the city for loſt, but began to en- 


tertain a very diſmal proſpect with regard to the general ſtate of 


his affairs. He faw that the country, in which he had. hitherto, 


with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would be laid entirely open to 


the invaſion of a powerful and victorious enemy; and he talked 
already of retiring with the remains of his forces into Lan- 
guedoc and Dauphiny, and of defending himſelf as long as poſ- 


ſible in thoſe diſtant provinces. But it was fortunate for chis 


good prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the fair ſex, 


the women, whom he conſulted, had the ſpirit to ſupport his 


ſinking reſolutions in this deſperate extremity. Mary of 


Anjou, his Queen, a princeſs of great merit and prudence, 


vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, ſhe foreſlaw, would 
diſcourage all his partizans, and ſerve as a general ſignal for 


3 deſerting a prince, who ſeemed himſelf to deſpair of ſucceſs. 


His miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived in entire amity 


With the Queen, ſeconded all her remonſtrances, and threatened, 
| that, if he thus puſillanimouſly threw away the ſcepter of 


France, ſhe would ſeek in the court of En gland a fortune more 


N correſpondent to her wiſhes. Love was able to rouze in the 


| breaſt of Charles that courage, which 1 , had failed to 


| excite: t He reſolved to diſpute every inch of ground with an 
1 imperious enemy; and rather to periſh with honour in the midſt 
ol his friends than yield ingloriouſly to his bad fortune: When 


relief was: unexpectedly brought him by another female of a 


very different character, who gave riſe to one of the moſt ſin- 


The maid of 


Orleans. 


gular revolutions, tht is to be met with in hiſtory,” 
In the village of Dame near Vaucouleurs, on x the borders 


of Loren. there ance. a country girl of vrcnty-ſeven years 
of 


Hu FH LOGS 2 ood. 


of age, called | Joan d' Are, who was ſervant in a 1 mal inn, and 
who in that ſtation had been accuſtomed to tend the horſes of 


the gueſts, to ride them without a ſaddle to the watering-place, 


and to perform other offices, which, in well-frequented inns, 
| commonly fall to the ſhare'of the men ſervants*. This girl was 
of an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any ſingularity; whether that ſhe had met with no occaſion 
to excite her genius, or that the unſkilful eyes of thoſe, who 
converſed with her, had not been able to diſcern her uncom- 
mon merit. It i is ealy to imagine, that the preſent ſituation of 
France was an intereſting object even to perſons of the loweſt 


rank, and would become the frequent ſubject of converſation: 


A young prince, expelled his native throne, by the ſedition of 
ſubje cts and by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move 
the compaſſion of all his people, whoſe hearts were uncorrupted 
by faction; and the peculiar character of Charles, ſo ſtrongly 
inclined to friendſhip and the tender paſſions, naturally rendered 
him the hero of that ſex, whoſe generous minds know no bounds 
in their affe&ions.” The ſiege of Orleans, the progreſs of the 


| Engliſh before that place, the great diſtreſs of the garriſon. and 


inhabitants, the importance of ſaving this city and its brave 
defenders, had turned thither the public eye; and Joan, in- 
flamed by the general ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild deſire 
of bringing relief to her ſovereign in his preſent diſtreſſes. 
Her unexperienced mind, working day and night on this favou- 
| rite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for heavenly inſpi- 
rations; and ſhe fancied, that ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices, 
exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, and to expel 
the foreign invaders, | An uncommon intrepidity of temper 


» Hall, fol. 107. — vol. ii, p. 42. Grafton, p. 534. 
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ſuch a path; and thinking herſelf deſtined by heaven to this 


office, ſhe threw] aſide all that baſkfulneſs and timidity, which 
would naturally adhere to her ſex, her Neara, and her low ſta- 


tion. She went to Vaucouleurs; 


court, the governor; informed bim of ber inſpirations and lie | 


tentions; and conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, 


Pho ſpoke thro! her, but to ſecond thoſe heavenly. revelations, 
which impelled her to this glorious enterprize. Baudricourt 


treated her at firſt with ſome neglect; but on her frequent re- 


turns to him, and importunate ſolicitations, he began to-remark 
ſomething extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined, at all 


hazards, to make ſa. eaſy an experiment. It is uncertain, whe- 


ther this gentleman, had diſcernment enough. to perceive, wa 
| great uſe might be made with the vulgar of ſo uncommon an 
engine; or, what is more likely in that credulous age, was 

| himſelf a convert to this viſionary : But he adopted at laſt the 
ſcheme of Joan; and he gave her fome attendants, who con- 


ducted her to the French court, e at t that time reſided at 


Chinon. ITED. 


1 PDEs : ho « ; j 7 * 


IT is . buſineſs of hiſtory to aiſlinguith b hm the mira- 
5 culous and the marvellous ; to reject the firſt in all narrations 
merely profane and human; to ſeruple the fecond; and when 
obliged by undoubted teſtimony, as in the preſent caſe, to ad- 
mit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is 
conſiſtent with the known facts and circumſtances. It i 18 pre- 
tended, that Joan, immediately on her admiſſion, knew the 
King, tho' ſhe had never ſeen his face before, and tho” he pur- 
poſely kept himſelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid 


aſide err Gangs in his dreſs and punk. which might diſtin- 


ee 


n 
* 


„ 
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bannen That ſhe fore him, in; the game of the faprems CHAP, 1 | 
ret ator, to to raiſe the ſiege f Orleans, Al conduct him to eee 

Rheins to be there crowned and anointed; and, on his expreſſ- | I”. | 

ing ſome doubts! of her miſſion, revealed. to him, before ſome F 1 

 frorn \onfidents, a enn Which was unknown to all the wand 

except himſelf, and WH 


| evuld-difeover to h I. 1 
ment of her eee eee TY ae erultt eh: was | 
kept in thé church of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, FR 

cho ſhe had never ſeen it, the deferibed by all its marks, and 

by the place in which it had long lain neglected. This is 

certain, that all theſe miraculous. ſtories were ſpread abroad, in 

order to catch the vulgar. The more the King and his mini- 

ſters were determined to give into the illuſion, the more ſeruples 

they pretended. An affembly of grave doctors and theologians "0 
cautiouſly examined Joan's miſſion, and pronounced it un- „ 

doubted and ſupert Harural. She Was ſent to the parliament, EE 

then refiding at. Poictierb; and was interrogated before that | "47 ye 
affembly: The preſidents, the-counfellors, who came perſuaded 

of her impoſture, went away convinced: of her infpiration. - A 
ray of hope began to break thro? that deſpair, in which the 

minds of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now 

declared itſelf in in favour of Ft rance, and had laid bare its out- 
ſtretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. Few could 
diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of inclination and the force of 


conviction; and none Nite ſubmit to the trouble of ſo dif- 
ae a ferutiny, | 


. - 7 * - 4 — 4 ' 1 i * 
2 » — 6 . . 5 W ; 
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AFTER theſe artificial precautions and preparations had been 
. for ſome time employed, Joan's requeſts were at laſt complied DE. F 


29 Ha, fol. 107, Hollingſhed, p. 600. 24125 5 155 
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withe She 1 was armed: 3 pipes inoutited: 
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"Way in managing- hi 
occupation, was regarded as a new proof of he 

ſhe was received with the loudeſt rden by the-ſp 00 
Her former occupation Was even deni 
the ſervant of an inn. She was conve 
an employment much me cable 


; 7 ; % ( V2 | ; v5 Y , 
7 een gangs n 
N 15 b * „ n 85 C _ 2 \ Buys , on 1 


Y e ge 


: She Was no longer 
into a ſhepherdeſa, 


render her ſtill more intereſting, 2 ten years were fubſiratted 
from her age; and all the ſentiments of love and of chivalry, 
were thys united to thoſe of enthuſiaſm, in order to. inflame | 


e a; the oh with | 


Wann. 1 engine was. thus dreſſed ; prop in \ fall ſplendor, i it 
was determined to. eſſay its force againſt | the enemy, Joan was 


ſent to Bois, | where 


2 x 


a large CONVOY, Was, prepared for the ſup- 


oy. of Orleans, and. an army of ten thouſand men, under the 


and ſurrounded with flower de luces. 


„ 3 


com mand of St. Severe, aſſembled to eſcort. ite .. She ordered all 
- the ſoldiers. to confeſs themſelves, before. they ſet out on the en- 
. terprize : She baniſhed from the camp all women of bad fame; ; 
She dif played in her. hands: a conſecrated banner be where the 
Supreme Being was repreſented, graſping the globe of earth, 


And ſhe inſiſted, in 
right of her prophetic miſſion, that the convoy ſhould enter 


count of Dunois, unwilling to ſubmit the rules of the mili 


art to her inſpirations, ordered it to approach by che other Ge 


- 
* 


Orleans, by the direct road from the ſide of Beauſſe; but the | 


of the river, where, he knew, the weakeſt Pat of the Engliſh | 


army was ſtationed. 


. | 
+: 
Ll 


PR EVIOUS to this attempt; the maid had wrote to chi regent 


and to the Englih generals before Orleans, commanding n 


2 


in 


*% 
LY 


n * n e JIN 


dc tent Erie); wi whom ſhe was ws 


5 vs ahi mime n om N 


mi ſſioned, immediately to raiſe the ſiege and to evacuate France; _ 


and menacing them with divine vengeance in caſe of their diſ- 
obedience. All the Engliſh affected to ſpeak with deriſion of 
| the maid and of her heavenly commiſſion ; and ſaid, chat the 
LI. French King was now indeed. reduced: to a ſorry paſs, when he 
| had recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients: But they felt their 
imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the Went perſuaſion, which 


evailed in all around them; - and they waited with an anxious 


expeAation, not ummixed with wee for the iſue of theſe 
extriordinary 1 n be 83277 e £311 ; 


e 


As the convey: ee the river, a any was 320 by the 


4 garriſon” on the fide of Beauſſe, to prevent the Engliſh general 
from ſending any detachment to the other fide : The proviſions. 


were peaceably embarked in boats, which the inhabitants f 
5 Orleans had ſent to receive them: The maid covered with her 
the embarkation: Suffolk did not venture to attack her: 


And tt the French general carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; 
an alteration of affairs, which was already viſible to all "this 


| | both parties. Ne 

n E Dy ENS the town, of Orleans, arrayed i in her mi- 
kury garb, and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard; and was 
received, as a celeſtial deliverer, by all the inhabitants. They 
now believed themſelves invincible under her ſacrdd influence; ; 


and Dunois himſelf, perceiving: ſuch 'a mighty alteration both 


in friends and foes, conſented, that the next convoy, which was 


expected in a few days, ſhould enter by the ſide of Beauſſe. 
'The convoy approached : No lign of reſiſtance appeared in the 
8.2 beliegers. 
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World, and which had a ee effect on the minds of " 


4th May, 
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THz, maid. called aloud, 
longer e on the defenſive; and | 
| aſſiſtance of heaven in atta« ent P 0 ofe L e enemy, 

which had ſo long kept them in awe, hl which hes had never 
hitherto ventured to inſult. | The generals ſeconded her ardour: 
An attack was made on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful *: 


All the Engliſh, who defended the entrenchments, were put to 


3 » » — 7 


» 


ö 2 from. the ra O28! 6 ome U troops 14 


464; ee 
r 1 72 8 


res NC ESA this bah el impoltt ble to the Maid 
Su her enthuſiaſtic votaries. She urged the generals to attack 
the main body of the Engliſh in their entrenchments: But Du 
nois, ſtill unwilling to hazard the fate of Franee by too great 
temerity, and ſenſible that the leaſt reverſe of fortune would 
make all the prefent viſions evaporate, and reſtore every thin g 

to its former condition, checked her vehemence, and propoſed 
do her firſt to expel the enemy from their forts on the other 
ſide of the river, and thus lay the communication with the 
country entirely open, before ſhe attempted any more hazar- 
dous enterprize. Joan was perſuaded, and theſe forts were 
5 vigorouſly aſſailed. In one attack the French were repulſed; 


the maid was left almoſt alone; ſhe was obliged to retreat, and 


join the runaways; but diſplaying her ſacred ſtandard, and ani- 
mating them with her countenance, her geſtures, her exkorta- 
tions, ſhe led them back to the charge, and overpowered the 


Engliſh f in their entrenchments. In the attack of another fort, 
ſhe was wounded in the neck with an arrow; ſhe retreated a 
moment behind the aſſailants; ſhe pulled out the arrow with 
her own hands; ſhe had the wound quickly dreffed; and ſhe 
haſtened back to head the troops, and to plant her s 
banner on the ramparts of the e 


By all theſe Wine the Engliſh were e entirely chaced from 
their fortifications on that ſide : They had loſt above ſix thou- 
land men in theſe different actions; and what was ſtill more im- 


portant, 


had dra cle dared. | POT On REA field ee 1 


a — 


* 
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The ſiege of. 

Orleans raiſed. 

Sth May. 
1 


A COUragedus | and victorious enemy; and he therefore raiſed the 


Y Ds 9 8 nisronv or ENGLAND. 
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formed a body of ſix thouſand men, and ſent them to attack 


army. The ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was obſtinately 


| defended. Joan. diſplayed her wonted intrepidity on this occa- 
ſion. She deſoended into the foſſee, in leading the attack; and 


ſhe was confounded and beat to the ground: But ſhe ſoon re- 


* & 


portant; their b con j 
and had given place to amaze 
turned triumphant over the bridge, a | ah 1 was again receiv 
the guardian angel of the city. Aﬀte: een dach miracle, 8 
| ſhe convinced the moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine miſ- 
ſion: Men felt .themſclves animated as by a ſuperior energy, 
and thought nothing impoſſible to that divine hand, Which ſo 
N conducted them. It Wag in vain even for the Engliſh 
8 t oſe with their. ſoldiers, the prevailing opinion of 


ſupernatural influence: They themſclyes were probably-moved 


with the fame. belief: J The utmoſt they dared to advance, 


that Joan Was not an inftrument of God; ſhe was only the im- 


Plement of the Devil: But as the Engliſh had felt, to their fad 
experience, that the Devil might be allowed ſometimes to pre- 
Vail, Gar derived not much con lation from the enforcing of 


» * of 
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2 . mi ficht a prove oe extremely: Ss ob: Suffolk, wich o ſuch 
intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the prefence of ſuch 
ſiege, and retreated with all the precautions imaginable. The 
French reſolved to puſh their conqueſts, and to allow the Eng- 
liſh no leiſure to recover from their conſlernation. Charles 


Jergeaus whither Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his 


the there received. a blow on the head with. a ſtone, by which 


covered herſelf ; and i in the end rendered the aſſault ſucceſsful: 
| Suffolk 


„ 10 - 4 LA \ E N R 1 
5 © Suffolk» was OT to Veld himſelf priſoner 70 a ena 


43 called Renaud; but before he ſubmitted; he aſked his adverſary, | 
-.. whet er he was -a gentleman. On receiving a ſatisfactory an- 

N ſer, he demandedz whether- he was a knight. Renaud replied; 
0 that he had not yet attained that honour. Then make you once, 


| replied Suffolk: Upon which, he gave him the blow with his 


Word, which dubbed him into that fraternity ; ; and! he immedi- i 


oe . < « 7 
1 > _ 5 - 
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Tas temäinder of the Engliſh” army was tina” by | 
Faltolife, Scales and Talbot, who thought of nothing but 


| f making their retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, into a place of 


| ſafety; while the French eſteemed the overtaking them equiva- 
lent to a victory. So much had the events; which paſſed before 


Orleans, altered every thing between the two nations! The 
5 vanguard of the French under Xaintrailles attacked the rear of 


e ſirrendered! bimſelf his 12 8. 5 # | 7 oe 


the enemy at the village of Patay. The battle laſted not a mo- 18th June: . 


ment: The Eng! h were diſcomfited and fled: The brave Faſ- 

tolffe himſelf 15 owed the example- of flight to his troops; and 
che order ot the garter was taken from him, as a puniſhment 
for this inftancc ol cAardice*®, Two: thouſand men were kil- 
led in this action; and both et end Scales taken priſoners.” 


— * — 


* 


IN ws account 4p all theſe FEET the French writers, to 
magnify the vonder, repreſent the maid (who was now known 
by the appellation of the Maid of Orleans ) as -not only active 
in combat, but as performing the office of general; directing 

the troops, conducting the military operations, and ſwaying the 


deliber: ations in all councils of 'war. It'is certain, that the po- — 


. Monſeler, vol. ii. p. 46. N 


 liey- 


ZF whoſe judgme 1 

TTV 08 ſuggeſtions, an 5 on a: their opinion as her 
LOT OT own; and that ſhe coi d Wet on  occali 
. fſhbility,- But as it 
; ſomething beten Dl divine in theſe events, 

| 2 15 avail himſelf of the preſent corifternation of the Engliſh; he 
= A 1 5 reſolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike propheteſs, 
RUE and to lead his army upon this promiſing adventure. Hitherto, 
IP | be had kept remote from the ſcene of war: As the ſafety of the 
ſtate depended entirely upon his perſon, he had been perſuaded 
8 3 - to reſtrain his military ardour: But obſerving this proſperous 
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deter at appear at the head of his enger. 
to ſet the — — of valour to all his ſoldiers. 
lity aer at once 8er youhg ſovereign af- „ 


and eshducted by the hand of Geben ane Ge bt froth | 
4 zeal to exert — in boars.” him on the throne of his 


9 
8 
— 


cn 1rs r 6 out for Rheims at 7 head ar twelve thouſand The King of 


France crown= 


p men: He paſſed by Troye, which opened its gates to him: ed at Rheims. 


Chalons imitated the example: Rheims ſent him a deputation 
with its keys,” before his approach to it: And he ſcarce per- 


ceived, as he paſſed along, that he was marchin g through an ene- 
my's country. The ceremony of his coronation was here per- 17th July, 
formed with the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to King 
_ Clovis from heaven, on the firſt eſtabliſhment of the French 


monarchy: The maid of Orleans ſtood by his fide, 'in compleat 


- armour, and diſplaying her ſacred banner, which had ſo often 


diſfipated and confounded his fiereeſt enemies: And the people 
ſhouted with the moſt unfeigned joy, on viewing ſuch a complica- 
tion of wonders. After the completion of the ceremony, the Maid 


| threw herſelf at the King's feet, embraced his knees, and with 


a flood of tears, which pleaſure and tenderneſs extorted from 
her, ſhe congratulated him on this ſingular and marvellous 


event. 


 CHraRLEs, thus crowned and anointed, became more vene- 
rable in the eyes of all his ſubjects, and ſeemed, in a manner, 
to receive anew, from a heavenly commiſſion, his title to their 
allegiance, The inclinations of men ſwaying their belief, no 


f Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. * 


Vol. III. * one 


Prudente of 
the duke of 
Bedford. 
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HISTORY or /ENGREAND. 


ol ann eben ic oe ad 
lol gt weg nd erion ence 

nad undouhted facts gave credit Airy — — — 
could ſearce-be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soiſſons, Cha- 
teau-Thierri, Provins, and many ether ons amd fortreſſes i _ 
that neighbourhood, immediately after Charles's con . 


ſubmitted to him on the firſt ſummons; and the whole nation. 


Was diſpoſed 1 to give Yay the maſk alous teſtime 
duty and wee PHE TORT 


hy the can . 1 PR — of ow) om, 
addreſs, and reſolution, of the duke of Bedford, chan his being 


able to maintain himſelf in ſo perilous a ſituation, and to pre- 
ſerve; ſome footing in. France, after the defectio 


ion of ſo many 
places, and amidſt the univerſal inclination of the reſt to imi- 
tate that contagious example. This prince ſeemed preſent every 

where by his vigilance and forefight: He employed ech 


reſource, which fortune had yet left him: He held all the 
Engliſh garriſons in a pofinre of defence: He kept a watchful eye 


over every attempt among the French towards an inſurrection: 
He retained the Parifians in obedience, by employing alternately | 


careſſes and ſeverity: And knowing that the duke of Bur- 
gundy was already wavering in his fidelity, he acted with fo 


much ſkill and prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous criſis, 
an alliance, which was ſo Ve "or to the credit and * 
of the En Eli government. : 


i Tan call ſupplies which he ieedived from England ſet the 
talents of this great man in {till a ſtronger light. The ardour 
of the Engliſh for foreign conqueſts was now extremely abated 

wo 55 „ 


H E N DF v. 


by time * reflection: The parliament ſeems even to have be- 
come ſenſible: of the danger, which might attend their farther 
progreſs: : No ſupply of money could be obtained by the regent 
during his greateſt diſtreſſes: And men enliſted lowly under 
his ſtandard, or ſoon deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful ac- 
counts, which had reached England, of the magic, and ſorcery, 


224 diabolical power of the maid of Orleans. It happened 
tunately, in this emergency, that the biſhop/of 'Wincheſter, 


now created” a cardinal, landed at C 


is with a body of 5000 


men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, on a cruſade 


againſt the Huſſites. He was perſuaded to lend theſe troops to 


hiv nephew. during the preſent difficulties 3 and the regent was 
mereby enabled to take the field, and to oppoſe the French 


W _ Was 1 with his _ to the n of Paris. 
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Tur ee charity of the duke of Bedford appeared 5 


alſo in his military operations. He attempted to reſtore the 
_ courage of his troops by boldly advancing to the face of the 
enemy; but he'choſe his poſts with ſo much caution, as always 


to decline a combat, and to render it impoſſible for Charles to 
attack him. He ſtill attended that prince in all his movements; 


covered his own towns and garriſons; and kept himſelf in a 
poſture to reap advantage from every imprudence or falſe ſtep 
of the enemy, The French army, which confi 

volunteers, who ſerved at their own expenee, ſoon after retired 


and was diſſolved: Charles went to Bourges, the ordinary place 


of his reſidence ; but not till he made himſelf maſter of Com- 
Piegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and 


of many places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which the af- 
fections of the people! bad put into his hands. 


= 18 vol. x. Pe #59. —— a bid, vol. x. p. 421. 
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uance of this advice, the threw — 
-which was at that time beſieged 


# 


by he earls, of 


orth invincible. But their joy was. of ſhort duration. The 
arriv al, headed a ſally upon the quarters 
of John of Luxembourg; ſhe fiice drove the enemy from their 
efitrenchments; finding their numbers to encreaſe every mo- 
ment, ſhe ordered a retreat; when hard preſſed by the purſuers, 
and made them again recoil; but being 


here deſerted by her friends, and ſurrounded. by the enemy, ſhe 
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was at laſt, after exerting the had rar taken priſoner c H A p. 


E by the Burgundians The common opinion was, that the 


French officers, finding the merit of every victory aſcribed to 


her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they themſelves 
were o ingots e Freer We r dnn 9 acci- 


who. } 
7 "x" EE 
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Taz envy o- her friends on this occaſion was- not a greater 
vob of her merit than the triumph of her enemies. A com- 
plete victory would not have given more joy to the Engliſh and 
their partizans. The ſervice of Te Deum, which has ſo often 
been prophaned by princes was publicly celebrated on this for- 


tunate event at Paris- The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by 


or Policy, Was . barbarous and diſhonourable. 


_ Tur was no poſſible-reaſon; bh . ſhowld ave be re- 
garded as a priſoner of war, and be entitled to all the courteſy 
and good uſage, which civilized nations practiſe towards ene- 
mies on theſe occaſions. She had never, in her military capa- 
city, forfeited, by any act of treachery or cruelty, her claim 
to that treatment: She was unſtained with any civil crime: 
Even the virtues and the very decorums of her ſex had ever 


been rigidly" obſerved * her ' : And tho? ber e in war, 


* Sits. P. 371. 


1-We learn from her trial in Paſquier, that abs aceuſed of Wing put to , death — | 


quet Arras her. priſoner, ſhe juſtified herſalf by ſaying, that he was a known robber, 
and | lay under ſentence of death by a civil — She was. ſo careful of obſerving 
decorums,. 


r y woman, who had blaſted all 
his ſuceeſſes, he would again recover his former aſcendant over 
France; and to puſſfi farther the preſent advantage, he purchaſed 
the captite from John of Luxembourg, and formed a proſetu- 
tion againſt her, which, whether it proceeded from een 


; 7 and 


1155. 
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{ had nen [CC N _ 


and en armies. to battle 
thereby performed ſuch, i e youll to her prince, ee the 
Jer ated: Saen! and Was, on 
chat nes accounKs: + the more an object of praiſe and admiratior 
therefore, for the duke. of Bedford to intere 


| mins n "my 1n the proſecution z ; and to cover n that 


cloak his FRI violation of . * pb 


2 % 4 


«Ts bis. of Bares A man, hally devated to the . 


lich intereſt, preſented a petition againſt Joan, on pretence, that 
ſhe was taken within the bounds of his dioceſe; and he defired 
to haxe her tried by an eccleſiaſtical. court for ſorcery, imp 

idolatry and magie: The en of Paris was ſo mean as to 


join in the ſame, requeſt equals? Anni e among whom the 
cardinal of Wincheſter was the only 


pointed her judges: They held Po court 


a Rowen, Where the 


young King of England then reſided: And the Maid, 'cloathed 


in her former military apparel but loaded with i nn FRO 
duced before this tribunal. - 


SRE firſt delired to be eaſed of her ins 4 He Judpes an- 


ſwered that ſhe had once already attempted an eſcape by throw- 
ing herſelf from a tower: She confeſſed the fact, maintained 
the juſtice of her intention, and owned, that, if ſhe could, ſhe 


would ſtill execute that purpoſe. All her other ſpeeches ſhowed 


the ſame firmneſs and intrepidity: Tho' harraſſed with interro- 
gatories, during near the courſe of four months, ſhe never be- 


decorums, that, when ſhe was in any town or garriſon, ſhe always went to bed with ſome 
women of character in the place: When in the camp, ſhe lay in armour, and always had 
one of her brothers on each fide of her. The Engliſh never ., her with any 
—_ in mw to her morals, ; 


trayed 


Engliſhman, were ap- 


1 => 
- .><—_ 
e 


"a MEI or woman n ſubmiſſion; an UT EO 
_ was gained over her. The point, Which her jndges puſhat 
moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations, and inter- 
_ courſe with departed ſaints; and they aſked her, whether the 
would ſubmit to the church che truth of theſe inſpirations: 8e 
eplied, that ſhe would ſubmit them to God, the fountain of 175 

They then exclaimed; that ſhe was a heretic, and de- —— 
nied the — of the Backs. - She 5 1272 85 to che Pope's Ee: 
| They e her e „ „ 
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| Twit aſked haly hy: ſhe put duft in her Randard which | 
kad been conſecrated by magical incantations: She replied, that 
the put truſt in the Supreme Being alone, whoſe i image was im- 
preſſed upon it. They demanded, why ſhe carried in her hand 
that ſtandard at the anointment and coronation of Charles at 
Rheims: She anſwered, that the perſon, who had ſhared the | 55 
danger, was entitled to ſhare: the glory. When accuſed of go- | 
. 1 ing to war eontrary to the decorums of her ſex, and of aſſum- 
"1 ing government and command over men; ſhe ſerupled not to 
reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to defeat the Engliſh, and to 
expel them the kingdom of France. In the iſſue, ſhe was con- 
1 demned for all the crimes of which ſhe had been accuſed, ag- 
gravated by herefy; her revelations were declared to be inven- 


tions of the devil to delude the people; and ſhe Was ſentenced „„ ; 
to be delivered over to the ſecular arm. . a 


I OAN, F NH 246 by inveterate enemies, who treated 
her with every mark of contumely ; brow-beaten and overawed 


by men of ſuperior rank, and men inveſted with the enſigns of 
a ſacred character, which ſhe had been accuſtomed to revere, 


felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued; and thoſe viſionary dreams of 


inſpiration, | 


3 


tured inſher ſolitude to cloath ; 
garment. Her inſidious enemies caught her in that ſituation: 


Execution of 


the maid of 
Orleans. 
2 June. 


ö 0 8 wh ; 1 t thi eee 
dien the aueh had * x 


Exoten was now bötert to > fulfil a political v views, - nnd to 
convince both the French and the E Engliſh, that the opinion of | 


divine itfluence, which had ſo much 
ae the other, was entirely without Eundation... 


rbarau | vengeance of Joan s enemies was not ſatisfied with 
this viſtory. SuſpeQing female dr 


uſpecti he female reſs, which ſhe had 
now conſented to wear, agreeable to her, they purpoſely 
| placed. in er apa men's ap arel; and watched 


for the-effe& of that at temptation upon her. On the ſight of a 
"dreſs, in which ſhe had acquire 
ſhe once believed, ſhe. wore by the particular appointment of 


fo much renown, and which 5 


nd paſſions revived; and ſhe ven- 
Herſelf again in the forbidden 


heaven, all her former ideas 


Her fault was interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into he- 
reſy: No recantation would now ſuffice, and no. pardon could 


be granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the 


market- Place of Roüen; and the infamous ſentence was accord- 
ingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom the more 
generous ſuperſtition of the antients would have erected altars, 
was, on pretence of hereſy and magic, delivered over alive to 


the flames, and ns by that dreadful puniſhment the ſignal 


ſervices, 
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1 affairs 6. the Englih, far from being ROAD by this 1432, — 
execution, went every day more and more to decay: The great 
abilities of the regent were unable to reſiſt the ftrong inclina- 
tion, which had ſeized the French to return under the obedience 
of their rightful ſovereign, and which that act of cruelty was 
ill fitted to remove. Chartres was ſurprized, by a ſtratagem of 
the count of Dunois: A body of the Engliſh, under lord Wil- 
5 joughby, was defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte” : The 
fair in the ſuburbs of Caen, ſeated in the midſt of the Eng- 
liſh territories, Was pillaged by de Lore, a French captain 
5 of 1 reputation: I e duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by 
Dunois to raiſe the ſiege of Lagni with ſome loſs of reputa- 
tion: And all theſe misfortunes, tho light, yet being continued 
and uninterrupted, brou ght diſeredit to the En gliſh, and me- 
naced them with an approaching revolution. But the chief 
detriment, which the regent ſuſtained, was by the death of his 
dutcheſs, whe had hitherto preſerved ſome appearance of friend-. - 
- ſhip between him and her brother, the duke of Burgundy * : 
And his marriage ſoon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxem- 
bourg, was the beginning of a breach between them *. Philip 
complained,” that the regent had never had the civility to in- 
form him of his intentions, and that ſo ſudden a marriage was 
a a flight on his ſiſter's memory. The cardinal of Wincheſter 
| mediated a reconciliation between theſe princey, and brought 
them both to St. Omers for that purpoſe. The duke of Bed- 
ford here expecled the firſt viſit both as he was s ſon, brother, 


» Monftrelet, vol. ii. _ > - ® ]bid, vol. ii. p. 1 x 
o Stowe, p. 373. Graften, p. 554. FEED rs 


| Defe&on of 
the duke of 
Burgundy, 


juſt the ceremonial, parted withoy 
bad prognoſtic. of dn cell intentions been . paſt ed: 
* ad en 5. . a fe 1 4 Pre * ry 3a 1 4 5 of. N 


title alſo to the crown of France 


H I'S T. : R 1 on ENG EA N b. 


and Ny: "Y a, Kings: gd becauſe he: had en KY ducks, 
bt 41 advances as to come into the duke of 1 s territoxies, in 


„ order to have an interview with! But Philip, proud of his 


great POWEr: and independant „ refuſed to pay this . 
compliment to the regent: Agd NGOS unable to ad- 
thout ſeeing each other. — 


No Can A 1 3 repugnant hs SRO IO of ae: > 
of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns-of France r T 
the ſame head; an event, which, had.it taken place, would have 
reduced the age the rank of a petty prince, and have 
dered his ſituation entirely dependant and precarious. The 
ce, which, after the failure o of... 
he elder. branches, might acerue to the duke or his poſ 
had been ſacrificed by the treaty of Troye; and ftr inger 


enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne, Re- 


venge alone had carried Philip into theſe impolitic meaſures; 


and a point of honour had hitherto induced him to maintain 


them. But as it is the nature of 


while. the ſenſe of intereſt maintains an eternal influence and 


authority; the duke had, for ſome years, appeared ſenſibly to 


relent in his animoſity againſt Charles, and to hearken willingly 


to the apologies made by that prince for the murder of the late 
duke of Burgundy. His extreme youth was pleaded i in his fa- 
vour; his incapacity to judge for himſelf; the aſcendant gained 


over him by his minifters; and his inability to reſent a deed, 


which, without his knowledge, had been perpetrated by thoſe 
under whoſe guidance he was then placed. The more to gra- 


7 Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 90. Grafton, p. 561, 


Was in this diſpoſition, 


, 


& 45.0008 BNET VL, 


concerned in chat aſſaſſination; and had offered to make every 
other atonement, which could be required of him. The ills, 
Which Charles had already ſuffered, had tended to gratify the 


duke's revenge; the miſeries, to which France had been ſo long 
| expoſed, had begun to move his compaſſion; and the cries of 


all Europe admoniſhed him, that his reſentment, which might 


of the count of Richemont and the deer Bourbon, who had 
married his two ſiſters, had weight; and he determined finally 


to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, from Which his 
own Was deſcended. For this pur] 
At Arras under the mediation of deputies from the Pope and the 


poſe, a congreſs was appointed 


council of Baſle: The duke of Burgundy came thither in per- 
ſon: The duke of Bourbon, the count of Richemont and other 
per ons of high rank, appeared as embaffadors from France: 
And the Engliſh having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal 
of Wincheſter, the archbiſhop. of York, and others, received 
from the 8 and council a commiſſion for that Re . 


Tur ee were held in the 607 of St. Vaaſt; and 
began with diſcuſfing the propoſals of the two crowns, which 


were ſo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes of accom- 
modation. England offered, that each party ſhould remain in 


poſſeſſion of what they had at preſent, after making ſome equal 
exchanges for mutual convenience: France offered to cede Nor- 


4 Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 110. 


471 


wy the pride of Philip, the king f France had baniſhed CH * 
. his court and preſence Tanegui de Chatel, and all thoſe 1 FER” 


1432. 


| hitherto be deemed pious, would, if carried farther, be univer- 
155 ſally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. While the duke 
every . Which he received from 
England, made à double impreſſion upon him; the entreaties 
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e, but both of them: loaded with the ſhalt 
1 2 flalage to the crown. As the claims of England 
Wi. * ua and upon France were uni vet ally unpopular in Europe; the media- 
WE: 1 tors declared the offers of Charles very reaſonable; and the 
3 cardinal of Wincheſter, „ wich Engl een imme- 
Wo rh eee eee 

„ were ality adjuſt a 1. The vaſſal was f n 4 ſituation to give law 
8oðᷣ his ſuperior; and he exacted conditions, which, had it not 
. been for the preſent neceſſity, would have been deemed, to the 
3 8 „ degree, -diſhonoure tre and difadvantageous to the crown of 
OL, 1 © France. Beſides making repeated atonements and al 
5 Fi ledgements. for the m of the duke of E Burgundy, Charles 


Fon iged to cede-all the towns of Picardy which lay between 
| - - the Somme and the Low Countries he yielded ſev 
. —— he agreed, that t [theſe and all the other dominions 
1 Philip ſhould. be held by him, during his life-time, ont 
0 15 ee any homage or ſwearing fealty to the preſent King; and 


he freed his ſubjects from all obli gations to allegiance, if ever 
he infringed this treaty. Such were the conditions, upon | 
f France me the friendſhip, of the duke of Yurgundy, 
NN "Tax duke fone a 0 to land With. a un in . 
he notified the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, and apologized 
for His departure from that of Troye. The council received the 
herald with great coldneſs: : They even aſi gned him his lodgings 
in a ſhoemaker's houſe, by way of inſult; and the populace 
5 | 25 were ſo incenſed, that, if the duke of Gloceſter had not given 

* ß guards, his life had been expoſed to danger, when he ap- 
TO 5 prared in the ftreets. The Flemings, and other ſubjects of 


.% 


ed : = . Monſtrelet vol. ii, p. 112. Grafton, p. 565. 1 i 
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doners; and every thing ſeemed to tend towards a rupture be- 
tween the two nations Theſe violences were not diſagreeable 
to the duke of Burgundy ; ; as they afforded him a pretence for 
the farther meaſures, which he intended to take againſt the 
Engliſh, nn he gow re alben as bete ann nene 


— 


K FEW . after "R Joke: of Bedford dene ene 
of this treaty, ſo fatal to the intereſts of England, he died at 
Koüũen; a prince of great abilities, and of many virtues; and 
whoſe memory, except from the barbarous execution of the 
maid of Orleans, was unſullied by any conſiderable blemiſh. 


Iſabella, Queen of France, died a little before him, deſpiſed by 


the Engliſh, deteſted by the French, and reduced in her latter 


Philip, were inſolted, 4000 fot of them inordered) by 1 Lon- C 


14th Sept. 

Death of the 
duke of Bed- 
ford. | 


years to regard with an unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſuc- 


eeſſes of her own fon, in recovering poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 


This period was alſo ſignalized by the death of the earl of 


Arundel“, a great Engliſh general, who, tho? he commanded 


three thouſand men, was foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of 


ſix hundred, and ſoon after 0 of the wounds which he 
received i in the action. 


Tr ent factions, which emed in the court of Eng- 
land, between the duke of Gloceſter and the cardinal of Win- 
| cheſter, prevented the Engliſh from taking the proper meaſures 

for repairing theſe multiplied loſſes; and threw all their affairs 
into confuſion. The popularity of the duke and his near re- 
lation to the crown, ma m Saen eee z in the conteſt, which | 


3 


x Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 120. Hollingſhed, p. FI 
* Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 105. Hollingſhed, p. 610. 
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* he often 10ſt by 8 d . temper, unfit t to ſtrug- 

gle with the politic and intereſted ſpirit of his rival. The ba- 

lance; meanwkile, of theſe parties, kept every thing i in ſuſpence: 
Foreign affairs were much neglected: And tho' the TOW Of 


15 . 


1 ef F Bedford, i it was * months before his commiſſion paſſed 
ble ſeals; and the Engliſh remained ſo long in an ny 
{counts without a e head e ee Ex Fo 


9 


- Deine cf hs | Wm aer p< e anal FO the pains -already 
oo 1oſt. The Pariſians had rage] keen attached to the Bur- 
gur dian chan to the Engliſh intereſt; and after the concluſion 
of the-treaty of Arras, their affections, without any farthe 
n — led them to return to their allegiance under 
their native ſovereign. The conſtable, together with rn 
55 the ſame perſon who had before put Paris into the hands of the 
5 duke of Burgundy, was was introduced in the night-time by intel- 
- n with the citizens: The lord Willoughby, who com- 
only a ſmall garriſon. of 1500 men, was expelled: 

That kim diſcovered great valour and preſence of mind 
1 on the occaſion; but unable to guard ſo large a place againſt 
5 „„ multitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and being there in- 
veſted, he delivered up the place, and was contented to Ripulate 

Har why ſafe retreat of his bn into Nogmandy- 3 

Am. hs Gale Teaon, the ods A 3 e 3 part 
⁊gainſt England, and commenced hoſtilities by the ſiege of 
| Calais, the only place which now gave the Engliſh any ſure 
$0 hold of France, and {till rendered them dangerous. As he was 
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— his own abject, and had Seger che epicher CHAP: 
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of Good, from 
- the inlabitants of the Low-Cc 


*. 98 . 


it; popular qualities, he was able to intereſt all 
U ntries in the ſueceſs of this 


2Rze; and he inveſted that place with an army, very for- 


from its. numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, 


e ſpirit “. 


On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, the duke 


of Gloceſter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent a defiance: to Philip, 


aud challenged him to wait the event of a battle, Which he 
promiſed to give, as ſoon as the wind would permit him to 


** 


* 


reacts Calais. The warlike genius of the Engliſh had at that 


zred them terrible to all the northern parts of Eu- 


is eſpecially: to the Flemings, who. were more expert in 
manufactures, than in arms; and the duke. of Burgundy, 


* 


being already foiled in ſome attempts before Calais, and obſerv- 


ing the diſcontent and terror of his own army, thought proper 


XX. 


. 
1436. 


to raiſe the ſiege, and to retreat before the arrival of the 26th June. 


{ 


Tun Engliſh were « ill matters of. many fine provinces in 


France; but retained poſſeſſion, more by the extreme weakneſs. 
of Charles, than by the ſtrength of their own garriſons: or the 
force of their armies. Nothing indeed can be more ſurpriſing 
than the feeble efforts made, during the courſe of ſeveral years, . 
by theſe two potent nations againſt each other; while the one 
_ ſtruggled fox independaney, and the other aſpired to a total 
conqueſt of its rival. The general want of induſtry, commerce, 
and police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no leſs than the others, unfit for bearing 
the burthens of war, when it was prolonged beyond one ſeaſon; 


8 Monftelet, vol. ii. p. 126, 130, 132. Holliogſhed, p- * 
* . vol. ii. p. 136. N p. 614. 
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Grafton, p. 571. 
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" prize of 4 places, xcounte 
incurſions monk — open. country; which 
all bodi ate on a ſudden from t 
0 / In this method f <c conductinę | 
had much 8 The affe ect tions of the people were 
entirely on bis ſide: Intelligence was early brought him of the 
Nate and motions of t the enemy: nenn. 8 to 
join in any ttempts againſt the garr ons: And thus ground 
was continually, tho! '> dewly, Na rt againſt the Engliſh. The 
duke of Tork, Who Was a Prince of ability, ſtruggled againſt 
theſe difficulties during the cour s; and bei 
- ſiſted by the valour of Pry Talbot, ſoon after created earl of 
| Shrewſbury, he performed actions, which acquired him horfvur, 
but merit not the attention of poſterity. | It would have been 
well, had this feeble war, in ſparing the blood of the people, 
prevented likewiſe all other oppreſſions; and had the fury of 
men, which reaſon and juftice cannot reftrain, thus happily re- 
ceived a check from their impotence and inability. But the 
French and Engliſh, tho* they exerted ſuch {mall force, were, 
| however, ſtretchin: g beyond their reſources, which were ſtill 
ſmaller; and the troops, deſtitute of pay, were obliged to ſub- 
ſiſt by plundering and oppreſſing the country, both | of friends 
and enemies. The fields in all the north of France, which was 
the ſeat of war, were laid waſte and left uncultivated *; The 
cities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood lei in bat-⸗ 
lle, but by fl the more eee pillage of the garriſons: And 


1 \ — 


2 Greſton, p. 562. 


both 


» 


[4 


* N- u V.. 


5 


both e Ay: of koftilities, which decided nothing, 
8 Jaſt. deſirous of peace, and they ſet on foot negotia- 
that purpoſe. But the propoſals. of France and thoſe 
a England, were ſtill ſo wide of each other, that all hopes of 
accommodation immediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambaſſadors 
emanded reftitution. of all the provinces which had once been 
| ahnexed to England, together with the final ceſſion of Calais 


and its diſtrict; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe extenſive | 
territories without the burthen of any fealty or homage on the 


part of their prince: The French offered only part of Guienne, 


— part of Normandy, and Calais, loaded with the uſual burthens. 


It appeared in vain to continue the negotiation, while there was 
0 little proſpect of agreement. The Engliſh were ſtill too 


haughty to ſtoop from the vaſt hopes, which they had formerly 
entertained, and to accept of terms more ſuitable to the preſent 


3 


condition of hs two kingdoms. 


: 5 I kn 55 York fon 8 reſigned his government to 
the earl of Warwic,. a nobleman of reputation, whom death 
prevented from a long enjoyment of his dignity. The duke, 


upon the demiſe of this nobleman, returned to his charge, and 


during his adminiſtration a truce was concluded between the 


EKing of England and the duke of Burgundy, which had be- 
come neceſſary for the commercial intereſts of their ſubjects . 


The war with France continued 1 in the fame languid and | Fockic 
Rate : as fare. N 5 i 


Tux pciriry of five princes of the blood, taken priſoners. 
in the battle of Azincour, was a conſiderable advantage which 


England long enjoyed above i its enemy; but this ſuperiority was 


Grafton, p. 573. 


A a 


Vor. III. now 


HAF. 
NX. 


1440. 


FAY! 1 2 3 Fiber Bad Gel ſome: had 
TY for ſuns of nerf args ws —_ en egen 


the hands of the we He of 
dles for his libert propofa 

the council of Enghand, as every hank "was there a 
of faction, the party of the duke of Gloceſter, and 
tardinal of Wincheſter, were divided 
regard to it. The duke reminded the council & 

| advice of the late King, that none of theſe priſoners. ; 
any account be releaſed, till his fon was of ſufficient age to hold, 
himſelf, the reins of government. The cardinal inſiſted on the 
greatneſs of the ſum proffered; which in reality was near equal 
to two thirds of all the extraordinary n that the Parlia- 
ment, during the courſe of fever years, granted for tlie ſup- 
port of the war. And he added, that the releaſe of this prince 
was more likely to be advantageous than prejudicial to the Eng- 
Uf intereſts; by filling the court of France with faction, and 


1 giving A head to thoſe, numerous malcontents, whom Charles 


Was at preſent able with great difficulty to reſtrain. The car- 
dinal's party, as uſual, prevailed: The duke of Orleans was. 
releaſed, after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five years: 
And the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire reconci-- 

| lation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that prince the 
: payment of his ranfom. It muſt be confeſſed, that the princes. 
and nobility i in thoſe ages, went to war-on very difadvantageous 
terms. . Mey were taken priſoners, my cither remained in 


2 Rymer, vol. x. p. 764, 776, 782, 795, 796. This ſum was 8 to 36; ooo PERS 
Aerling of our preſent money. A ſubſidy of a tenth and fifteenth: was fixed by Edward 
III. at 29,000 pounds, that is 53,000 of our preſent money. The parliament granted 


only one ſubſidy during the courſe of ſeven years, from 1437 to 1444. 
2 R p. 578. 
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abend their Ia 1 ies to want and n $: 


7 Ta E ſentiments of the e 79 5 time Uh prevailed 


in another point of ſtill greater moment. That prelate had 


always encouraged every propoſal of accommodation with 
France; and had repreſented the utter impoſſibility, in the pre- 
ſent circumſta 
Kingdom, and the great difficulty of even maintaining thoſe 


which were alrea 


the Engliſh affairs in Normandy were involved; the daily pro- 


his hand by a temporary accommodation, which might leave 
room for time and accidents to operate in favour of the Engliſh. 
The duke of Gloceſter, high ſpirited and haughty, and educated 
in the lofty pretenſions, which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two bro- 
thers had. rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to 
relinquiſh all hopes of prevailing over France; . much leſs, could 
he ſee with patience, his own opinion thwarted and rejected by 


the influence of his rival in the Engliſh council, But notwith- 


which: the victors were pleaſed to impoſe, and which often re- 


ances, of puſhing farther the conqueſts in that 


ly made, He inſiſted on the extreme reluc- 
= tance of the parliament to grant ſupplies; the diſorders in which 


greſ made by the French King; and the advantage of ſtopping 


ſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman who 


always adhered to the cardinal's party, Was diſpatched to Tours, 


in order to negotiate with the French miniſters, It was found 
impoſſible to adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but a truce. 


for twenty-two. months was concluded, which left every thing 


28th May. 
FTruce with 
France. 


on the preſent footing between the parties. The numerous 


diſorders, under which the French government laboured, and 


which time alone could remedy, induced Charles to aſſent to 
this truceß and the ſame motives engaged him afterwards to 
85 " HS 2 prolong 


which ſeems fat 
+ pore, that had been 


PIE 0 ue ne SY, ? 


nero Or ENGLAND. 


berg 118 mer Suffolk, 'r not content with coo this ob- 
Jject of his commiſſion, oped alſo to finiſh another buſineſs, 
ther to have been implied than included in the 


TE: proportion as i ee in years, bis cker be- 


came fully known! in the court, and was no longer ambiguous 


to either faction. Of the moſt harmleſs, inoffenſive, ſimple 


manners; ; but of the moſt lender capacity; he was fitted, both 


i by the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weakneſs of his under- 


ſanding, to be perpetually governed by thoſe who ſurrounded 
him; and it was eaſy to foreſee, that his reign would prove a 


/ perpetual minority. As he had now reached the tienty-third 


year -of his age, It was natural to think of choofing him a | 


Queen; and each party was ambitious of having him receive 
one from their hand; as it was probable, that this circumſtance 

Would decide for ever the victory between them. The duke of 

_ * Gloceſter propoſed a daughter of the count of Armagnac; but 

had not credit to effectuate his purpoſe. The cardinal and his 1 

friends had caſt their eye on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of 

7 Regnier, titular King of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, de- 


ſcended from the count of Anjou, brother of Charles V. who 


had left theſe magnificent titles, but without any real power or 
poſſeſſions, to his poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſt 


accompliſhed of her age both in body and mind; and ſeemed 


to poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which would equally qualify: her to 


acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply all his defects 


and weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, courageous ſpirit, of an en- 


terprizing temper, endowed with ſolidity as well as vivacity of 


i 


underſtanding, - 


MH E. * R x. V. . 


underſta ding, ſhe had not been alle! to een theſe great CHAP. 

talents even in the privacy of her father s family; and it was * 

| Se to expect, that, when ſhe ſhould mount the throne, 1443+ 
they would break out with {till ſuperior luſtre. The earl of Suf-— 
folk, therefore, in concert with his afſociates of the Engliſh 

1 council, made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, which were 
accepted. But this nobleman, beſides pre-occupying the prin- 

ceſs's favour by being the chief means of her advancement, 

endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with her and her family, by 1 

very extraordinary conceſſions: Tho Margaret brought no wy e 

with her, he ventured of himſelf, without any direct authority er of 

from the council, but probably with the allowance of the car- . 

| dinal, and the ruling members, to engage by a ſecret article, 


chat the province of Maine, which was at that time in the 


hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be ceded to Charles of Anjou her 
uncle, vrho was prime miniſter and favourite of the French 


| King, and who had already received from his . the grant : 
of that Pe: as his appan age. 


Tas: treaty of: marriage was ratified in England : Suffolk 
obtained firſt the title of marquis, then that of duke; and even 
received the thanks of parliament, for his ſervices in conelud- 
ing it. The princeſs fell immediately into cloſe connexions 
with the cardinal and his party, the dukes of Somerſet, Suf-- 
folk, and Buckingham '; who, fortified by her powerful patro- 
| nage, _— on the final 2 of the TR of Gloceſter. . 


Tuts generous prince, workted 3 in all court intrigues, "I 


14475 
"ek Hi temper was not ſuited, but polling, 1 in a high degree, 
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, which he had hitherto born ti hy, de. 


5 nity ould wer ige His duichefs, the daughter of Regineld 
80 lord Cobham, RATHER ALES RY CONE rg 
figure of me King, which the en e Sir Roger 
Bolingbroke a prieſt, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted 
er before 2 ſlow fire, with an intention of 

ry's force and vigour waſte away, by like inſenfible 
2 ͤ 
mind of the King, and to gain belief in an 

en age; and the dutcheſs was brought to trial with her 
federates. The nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all com- 
mon ſenſe, ſcems always to exempt the accuſers from obſerving 
the rules of common ſenſe in their evidence: The priſoners. 
. he dutcheſs was condemned to do 
public penance, and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, and the 


Others were executed*,, But as theſe violent proceedings were 
aſcribed ſolely to the en of the duke's enemies, the ple, 
contrary to their nſual practice in fuch marvellous trials, 

quitted the unhappy ſufferers; and encreaſed their eſteem va 


affection towards a prince, who was thus n without r- 
tection, to . inen 


Th... 


Tunes 8 of the A made the conical ct Win- : 
cheſter and his party ſenſible, that it was neceſſary to deſtroy a 
man, whoſe popularity might become dangerous, and whoſe 
reſentment they had ſo much cauſe to apprehend. In onder to 


efſectuate their purpoſe, a parliament was ſummoned to meet, 


% 
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not at "FO which. was 1 to 185 too well affeted to 
he duke, but at St. Edmondibury, | where they expected that 
e WO uld lie e at mer. es ſoon as he wee he 

riſon. He was ſoon 

after bund e in his bed o 124 tho? it was pretended that 
his death was natural, and tho' his body, which was expoſed 
public view, bore no marks of outward injury, no one 
doubted that he had fallen a facrifice to the vengeance of his 
enemies. An artifice, formerly practiſed in the caſe of Edward. 


CHAP, 


. 
1% 


28th Feb. 
Murder of the 


duke of Glo- 


ceſter. 


II. Richard II. and Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, 


could deceive no body. The reaſon of this violence ſeems not, 


that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal i in parliament on 


account of his innocence, which, in ſuch times, was ſeldom 


much regarded; but that they imagined his public trial and ex- 
ecution would have been more invidious than his private mur 


| der, which they pretended to deny. Some gentlemen of his 


retinue were afterwards tried for aiding him in his treaſons, 
and were condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered. They 5 


were hanged and cut down; but juſt as the executioner was 
proceeding to quarter them, their pardon was produced, and 


they were recovered to life. The moſt barbarous kind of mercy” 


that can > pot be imagined! 


/ 


Tun 18 prince is ſaid to have received a more learned education 


than was uſual in his age, to have founded one of the firſt 


public libraries in England, and to have been a great patron of 


learned men. Among other advantages, which he reaped from 


this turn of mind, it tended much to cure him of credulity; of 


which the following inſtance is given by Sir Thomas More. 


There was a man, who pretended, that, tho? he Was born n. : 


d 5 p. 597. 


1 Fabian Chron, anno 1447. 
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he had 3 his: Aight by OPTI che! ſhrine of St. Albans: 
| 15 | he duke, happening ſoon after to paſs that way, queſtioned 
the man, and ſeeming to doubt of his ſight, aſked him he co- 


7 
- 


Che "OY of ſeveral cloaks, - worn by perſons in his retinue. The 7 


man told him very readily. 7 


in his laſt: moments, than could naturally be expected fri 


"gs 


Vu ure a "knave, cried the prince; 
bad on been born blind, you. could. not have learned 52 ſoon to 
diſtinguiſh colour: And bree ordered e be: "BY in 
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Tus £ 1 a Wincheſter died a kc FO his — 
58 widths murder. was univerſally aſcribed to him as well as to the 
duke of Suffolk, and which, it is ſaid,” gave him more remorſe 


man hardened; during the courſe of a long life, 1 in falſhood and 


| in politics, What; ſhare the Queen had in this gullt is uncer- i 


tain; her uſual activity and ſpirit made the public conclude with 
ſome reaſon, that the duke's enemies durſt not have ventured on 
ſuch a deed without her privity. But there happened ſoon after 


+ event, of which ſhe and her favourite, the duke of Suffolk, 


wor unconteſtibly t the whole odium. „ * : 


. Tran article of the manies deen bs which the province 
of Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, the Queen's un- 
cle, had probably been hitherto kept ſecret; and during the life- 
| time of the duke of Gloceſter, it would have been dangerous 
to venture on the execution of 1 it. But as the court of France 
inſiſted firenuouſly on perform ance, orders were now diſpatched, 
under Henry's hand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, 
commanding him to ſurrender that place to Charles of Anjou. 

Surienne, either queſtioning che authenucity of the order, or 


| k Grafton, p. 597 N , =. mu | 3 
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regarding his eite MIT as his only fortune, refuſed pat CHAP. 


ance; and it. became neceſſary for a French army, under tge u 
count of Dunois, to lay ſiege to the city. The governor A 
as good a defence as his ſituation could permit; but receiving 

no relief from Edmund duke of Somerſet, who was at that time 

governor of Normandy, he was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and 

to ſurrender not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that 

province, which was thus entirely alienated from the crown of 


wee . 4 geo mri] rig Iv 


Se 


* 


TR bad effects of this iefare 1970 not "a Surienne, 1448. 
at the head of all his garriſons, amounting to 2500 men, 
retired into Normandy, in expectation of being taken into pay, 
and of being quartered in ſome towns of that province. But 
Somerſet, who had no means of ſubſiſting ſuch a multitude, and 
who was probably incenſed at Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed 
to admit him; and this adventurer, not daring to commit de- 
predations on the territories either of the King of France or of 
England, marched into Brittany, ſeized the town of Fougeres, 
repaired the fortifications of Pontorſon and St. James de Beuv- 
ron, and ſubſiſted his are by the ravages, which he com- 
mitted on all that province. The duke of Brittany complained 
of this violence to the King of France, his liege lord: Charles 
remonſtrated with the duke of Somerſet: That nobleman repli- 
ed, that the injury was done without his privity, and that he 
had no authority over Surienne and his companions“. Tho? 
this anſwer ſhould have appeared very ſatisfactory to Charles, 
who had often felt ſeverely che licentious, independant ſpirit of 
ſuch mercenary ſoldiers, he never would admit of the apology. 

He ſtill inſiſted, that theſe plunderers ſhould be recalled, and 


1 Monſtrelet, vol. ili. p. 6. f m Thid, Þ 7. Hollingſhed, p. 629. 
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8 1 that e e be made to the CEN n 
| the damages, bhp err pg nga pee And in order to ren- 
WE 1448. dier an: | on abſolatety impractieable, he made the eſti- 
F . ination e Mu e ts; wo; 6 6 eas: thi 1,600,000 
Fo _ crowns. He was ſenfible of the fuperiority, which the relent 
ſtate of His affairs gave him over en TE determined 

to take 6 5 


8 No ſGoner was: the en conclude 1 the two b es, 

than Charles employed himſelf, with great induſtry and judg- 

ment, in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills, to which. France, from. 

the continuance of wars both foreign and domeſtic had fo long 

been expoſed. He reſtored: the courſe of public juſtice ; he in- 

troduced order. into the finances; he eſtabliſhed difeipline in his 

1 troops; he repreſſed faction ane ke revived the languid 
= 15 ä ſtate of agrieulture and the arts; and in the courſe of a few years, 
5 . be rendered his kingdom flouriſhing within itſelf, and formi- 
| dable to its neighbours... Meanwhile, affairs in England had. 
taken a-very different turn: The court was divided into par-- 

1 - *_ ties, which were enraged againft each other: The people were 
1 aAäliccontented with the government: Conqueſts in France, which 
= were an object more of glory than of intereſt, were overlooked. 
amidſt domeſtic incidents, which engroſſed all mens: attention: 


| 5 The governor of Normandy, ill ſupplied with money, os. 
| Ft 5 - | obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of his troops, and to allow 
| the fortifications of the towns and caſtles to fall into diſrepair: 


And the nobility and people of that province had, during the 

open communication. with France, enjoyed frequent opportu- 
nities of renewing connexions with their antient maſter, and of 
144%- concerting the means for expelling the Engliſh, The occaſion. 
therefore ſeemed favourable to Charles for breaking the truce. 

7. Normandy 


157 
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ts was at once invaded by four powerful armies; one cmar. 1 9 
commanded by the King himſelf; a ſecond by the duke BE 
Brittany a third by the duke of Alengon; and a fourth by the Rene of 
count of Dunois. The places opened their gates almoſt as ſoon een with 
das the French appeared before them: Verneüil, Nogent, Cha- 
teau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Giſors, Mante, Vernon, Ar- 
gentan, Liſieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Beleſme, Pont de P Arche, 
fell in an inſtant into the hands of che enemy: The duke of 
gemerſet, ſo far from having an army, which could take the 
field, and relieve theſe places, was not able to ſupply them witk 
the neceſſary garriſons and proviſions: He retired with the few 
troops, of which he was maſter, into Roüen; and thought it 
ſufficient, if, till the arrival of ſuccours from England, he 

| could fave that capital from the general fate of the province. 
The King of France, at the head of a formidable army, fifty 
thouſand ſtrong, preſented himſelf before the gates : The dan- | 
4 , gerous example of revolt had infected the inhabitants; and 
= they called aloud for a capitulation. Somerſet, unable to reſiſt 
= at once both the enemies within and from without, retired with 
His garriſon into the palace and caſtle; which, being places not 
tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender: He purchaſed a retreat 
to Harfleur by the payment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to ah Nov. 
ſurrender Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and 

other places in the higher Normandy, and by delivering hoſtages 
for the performance of theſe articles. The governor of Hon- 1450 
fleur refuſed to obey his orders; upon which, the earl of _ 
| Shrewſbury, who was one of the hoſtages, was detained pri- 

ſoner; .and the Engliſh were thus deprived of the only general, 

capable of recovering them from their preſent diſtreſſed ſitua- 
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© H ar. . ö Elarfleltr made a better Ae Sir Thomas Cur- 


pon, the governor; but Was finally obliged to open its gates to 
40. Dunois. Succours: at laſt appeared from ! gland under Sir 
Thomas Kyriel, 
. late, amounted only to 4000 men, and were ſoon after «put to 
\ rout at Fourmi gni by the count 'of Clermont“. „ This battle, or 

rath er ſkirmiſh, was the only action fought by the Engliſh for 
_ the defence of their dominions i in France, which they had: pur- 


. | cChaſed at ſuch an expence of blood and treaſure. Somerſet, 


ſhut up in Caen without any proſpect of relief, found it neceſ- 
ſary to capitulate: Falaiſe opened its gates, on condition that 


the earl of Shrewſbury ſhould be reſtored to liberty: And Cher- 
bourg, the laſt place of Normandy, which remained i in the 
hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up, the conqueſt of that 
important province was finiſhed in a twelvemonth by Charles, 
to ta infinite) Joy of the inhabitants e of his whole We 4 


A LI KE Lata ſucceſs attended the Pietichr a arms in Gttenne; 
tho! the inhabitants of that province were, from long cuſtom, bet- 
ter inclined to the Engliſh government. Dunois was diſpatched 
thither, and met with no reſiſtance in the field, and very little 


The Rnglit from the towns. Great improvements had been made, during 


ated this age, in the ſtructure and management of artillery, and 
none in fortification; and the art of defence was by that means 


more unequal, than ei ther before or ſince, to the art of attack. 
After all the ſmall places about Bourdeaux were reduced, that 


city agreed to ſubmit, if not relieved by a certain time; and as 


no one in England thought ſeriouſly of theſe diſtant concerns, 


no . appeared; the place ſurrendered; and Bayonne being 


0 Hollingthed, | p. 631. ? Grafton, p. 645. 
8 8 taken 


and landed at Cherbourg: But theſe came very © 
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HENRY VL 


| taken ſoon after, this white pfovince, which had remained 
TEE united to England, ſince the acceſſion of Henry II. was, after 

a a period of three cen 

Om, 


turies, dee fwallowed up in the French 


T Ho? no peace nor trüce was concluded ge France and 


| England, the war was in a manner at an end. The Engliſh, 


torn in pieces by the civil diſſenſions which enſued, made but 


one feeble effort more for the recovery of Guienne: And Charles, 


occupied at home, in regulating the government, and fencing 


my againſt the intrigues of his factious ſon, Lewis the Dauphin, 


ſcarce ever attempted to invade them in their iſland, or to reta- 
late __ n * availing himſelf of . e confulions. 
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— battle o_ . 2 a 


e Northampton 4 parl iament—— Battle of . Wakefield 
* of the duke of York——Battle of Mortimer*s Croſs 


crown- 


-M; iſcellancous tranſactions of this reign. 


w EA K a Gated xp the lac of England, had 


lation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels of their 


native country. But tho theſe cauſes alone were ſufficient to 


breed confuſion, there concurred another circumſtance of the 


moſt dangerous nature: A pretender t6 the crown appeared: 
The title itſelf of the weak prince, who enjoyed the name of 


ſovercignty, 


Second Battle of St. Alban. Edward IV. Hume the — 


£ never failed, however gentle and i innocent, to be infeſted 
i with faction, diſcontent, rebellion, and civil com motions; and 
as the incapacity of Henry appeared every day in a fuller light, 
theſe dangerous conſequences began, from paſt experience, to be 
univerſally and juſtly apprehended. Men alſo of unquiet ſpi- 
rits, no longer employed in foreign, wars, whence they were 
now excluded by the ſituation of the neighbouring ſtates, were 
the more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and by their emu- 
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ſovereignty, was diſputed: And the Engliſh v were now to pay CHAP. 
the ſevere, tho' late penalty, of their turbulence againſt Rich 
ard II. and of their - levity in violating, without any neceſſity 1480. 
or yy reaſons the FRONT N of __ monarchs. 


8 


Ar the males of the honſe 6 Mortimer were extinct; but Clainr of he 
| Anne; the ſiſter of the laſt earl of Marche, having eſpouſed the 46 econ., 
earl of Cambridge, beheaded'i in the reign of Henry V. had 
_ tranſmitted her latent, but not yet forgotten claim to her ſon; 
Richard, duke of York. - This prince, thus: deſcended by his: 
mother from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, 
ſecond ſon of Edward III. ſtood plainly in the order of ſucceſ. 
ſion before the King, who derived his deſcent from tlie duke of 
Lancaſter, third ſon of that monarch; and. that claim could not, 
in many reſpects, have fallen into more dangerous hands than 
_ thoſe of the duke of York. Richard was a man of valour and 
abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild diſpoſitions: He had 
enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying theſe virtues in his govern- 
ment of France: And tho! recalled from that command by the 
intrigues and ſuperior intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had 
been ſent to ſuppreſs a rebellion in Ireland; had ſucceeded much 
better in that enterprize than his rival in the defence of Norman- 
dy; and had even been able to attach to his perſon and family, 
the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent to ſubdue*. In the 
right of his. father, he bore the rank of firſt prince of the: 
blood; and by this ſtation, he gave a luſtre to his title derived: 
from the family of Mortimer, which, tho' of great nobility, 
was equaled by other families in the kingdom, and had been 
eclipſed by the royal deſcent of the houſe of Lancaſter. He: 


9 Stowe, p. 387. — 
poſſeſſed 


poſſeſſed a an imma buten Hok the! union o. 
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b ſo many ſue- 
ceſſions; thoſe of Cambridge and Vork on the one hand, with 


thoſe of Mortimer on the other: Which laſt inheritance had 
before been augmented by an union of the eſtates of Clarence 
and Ulſter, with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family of 


Marche. The alliances too of Richard, in marrying the daugh- 
ter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, had very widely 


5 extended his intereſt among the nobility, and had Procured 


him many connexjots in that formidable order. ee PASS 


4 {a 2 = 5 


1 family! of Nevil was ſha 0 | this ee the moſt 


1 potent, both from their opulent poſſeſſions and from the charac- 
ters of the men, that has ever appeared in England.” For beſides 


the earl of Weſtmoreland, the lords Latimer, Fauconbridge, 
and Abergavenny; the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic were of 
that family, and were of themſelves, on many accounts, the 


greateſt noblemen of the kingdom. The earl of Saliſbury, 


| brother-in-law to the duke of York, was the eldeſt ſon by a 


The earl of 
War wic. 


ſecond marriage of the earl of Weſtmoreland; and inherited 
by his wife, dau ghter and heir of Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, 


| Killed before Orleans, the poſſeſſions and title of that great 
family. His eldeſt ſon, Richard, had married Anne, the 


daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl of Warwic, who died 


_ governor of France; and by thats lliance he enjoyed the poſ- 


ſeſſions, and had acquired the title of that other family, one of 


the moſt opulent, moſt antient, and moſt: illuſtrious of the king- 


dom. The perſonal qualities alſo of theſe two earls, eſpecially 


ol; Warwic, enhanced the ſplendour of their nobility, and en- 


creaſed their influence over the people. This latter nobleman, 


commonly known, from the ſubſequent events, by the appella- 


tion of the a had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his gal- 
AT 


U 2 and. his Profeſſions as the 


> 


No leſs than 30,000 


. VEU AL. nis ard in the different 
. in En [EY 
ret ainers were m Ca | thigh to 1 8 will, than to. the prince 4 


noble family of that 
F name. in Er rance, was bed to h is e Moubray, duke 

of N. T folk, from his hereditary hatred to the family of Lan- 
= caſter, had embrace 1 the ſame party: And the diſcontents, 
. Which univerſally prevailed among the people, rendered every 
combination of the great the more dangerous to the eſtabliſhed 
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2 TRHO the people were never willing to grant the ſupplies 
: : neceſſary. for keeping poſſeſſion of the conquered provinces in 


1 France, they repined re at the loſs of theſe boaſted ac- 
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Was known to have wa an ad 
hand in this crime, he partook. eph Ft 
it; 3 and the clamours, which. neceſſarily nol agal x 
r and declared favourite of the queen, were thereb 
ANT to a ten-fold pitch, and became abſolutely uncon- 
trolable. The great nobility: could. Hl brook to ſee a ſubject 


exalted above them; much more one who was only great 
grandſon to a merchant, and who was ſo much in- 


12 


ferior to theirs. The people complained of his 
ſures; which were, in ſome degree, a neceſſa 


e n K N 1 V. 

the zrreguilar-x n then poſſeſſed by the Prince, but which the 
lenſt diſaffeckion eaſily magnified into tyranny. The immenſe 
aequiſitions, which he daily made, were the object of envy; 
and as they were gained at the expence of the crown, which 


ra itſelf reduced to the moſt ſcandalous poverty, they ap- 
penred on that aceount, to all wum ens, the more 


. and ee, 


Tur terenues of the crown, 2 had Aoki: . . 
pentiantd to its power and dignity, had been extremely dilapi- 


5 195 
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f dated during the minority of Henry; both by the rapacity of 


which the King's uncles could not controul, and 


by: 5h neceſſary expences 'of the French war, which had 


always been ſo ill ſupplied by the grants of parliament. The 
royal demeſnes were diſſipated, and at the ſame time the King 


was loaded with a debt of 372,000 pounds, a ſum ſo immenſe, 


that the parliament could never think of diſcharging i it. This 
unhappy ſituation forced the miniſters upon many arbitrary 


| a wi, The houſchold itſelf could not be ſupported without 


ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of purveyance, and rendering 
it a kind of univerſal robbery upon the people: The public 
clamour roſe high upon this occaſion, and no one had the equity 


to make allowance for the neceſſity of the King's ſituation. Suf- 


folk, once become odious, bore the blame of the whole; and 


every grievance in every part of the adminiſtration was uni- 
verlally imputed to his tyranny and injuſtice. 


Tuls 3 ſenſible of the public hatred under which 
he laboured, and foreſeeing an attack from the commons, en- 


deavoured to overawe his enemies, by boldly preſenting him- 


Cotton, p. 509. 


In pezchment 
of the duke of 
Suffolk, 


Cc 2 „ 


oper. ſelf to the charge, and by infiting upon Wen in 


* * : 
* — 


x 7 


nisTory- or 'xNOLAND. 


— and even upon his merits and thoſe of his family in the ouiblic 


* 


1 


had 


"ſervice. He roſe in the houſe of peers g took notice of the 
clamours propagated againſt him; and complained; that, after 
ſerving the crown in thirty-four campaigns, after living abroad 
ſeventeen years without onee returning to his own country; 
after loſing a father and three brothers in the wars with France; 
after being himſelf a priſoner, and purchaſing his liberty by a 
large ranſom; it Mould yet be ſuſpected, that he had been de- 
dauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom he had ever 
oppoſed with ſuch zeal and fortitude, - and that he had betrayed 
his prince, who had rewarded his ſervices by the higheſt be 
nours and greateſt offices, which it was in his power to confer”. 
This fpeech did not anfwer the purpoſe intended. The com- 
-mons, rather provoked at his challenge, opened their charge 
againſt Suffolk, and ſent up to the peers an accuſation of high 
treaſon, divided into ſeveral articles. They. inſiſted, that he 
zerſuaded the French King to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to de pole the King, to place on the throne 
his own ſon, John de a Pole, whom he intended to marry to 


5 5 Margaret, the only daughter of the late John, duke of Somer- 


ſet, and to whom, he imagined, he would by that means 


acquire a title to the crown: That he had contributed to the 
releaſe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes, that that prince would 
ald and aſſiſt King Charles in expelling the Engliſh from 


France, and recovering full poſſeſſion of his kingdom: That He 


had afterwards encouraged that King to make open war on 
Normandy and Guienne, and had promoted his conqueſts by 
betraying the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing the ſuccours 
: propoſed to be ſent over to thoſe — And that he bad, 


Catt-n, p. 641. f 
| | 5 without 


py 
tit TVET = 19 
* thou any Powers or onen B a promiſed by, treaty to cede CHAP. 


: he province of” Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had”; accor- * „ 


_  dingly ceded it; which bene. in the iſſue the cnet cauſe - WW 
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"Ir is 8 e a review ef cheſe articles, that the « com- 
mons adopted without enquiry all the popular: .clamours againſt 
the duke of Suffolk, and charged him with crimes, of which 
none but the vulgar could ſeriouſly believe him guilty. Nothing 
can be more incredible, than that a nobleman of his rank and 
character could think of acquiring the crown to his. family, and 
of depoſing Henry by foreign force, and together with him, 
Margaret, his patron, a princeſs of ſo much ſpirit and penetra- 
tion. Suffolk appealed to many noblemen in the houſe, who 
knew, that he had intended to marry his ſon to one of the 
co-heirs of the earl of Warwic, and was diſappointed in his 
deſign only by the death of that lady: And he obſerved, that 
Margaret of Somerſet could bring to her huſband no title to the 
crown; becauſe-ſhe herſelf was not ſo much as comprehended | 
in the entail, ſettled by act of parliament. It is eaſy to account 
for the loſs of Normandy and Guienne, from the ſituation of 
affairs in the two kingdoms, without ſuppoſing any treachery | 
in the Engliſh miniſters; and it may ſafely be affirmed, that 
greater vigour of council was requiſite to defend theſe provinces 
from the arms of Charles VII. than to conquer them at firſt 
from his predeceſſor. It could never be the intereſt of any 
Engliſh miniſter to betray and abandon ſuch acquiſitions; much 

| leſs of one, who was fo well eſtabliſhed in his maſter's favour, 
who enjoyed fuch high honours and ample poſſeſſions in his 
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land. © 1 only ihe, which carries any face off probabi- 
lity, is his engagement for the delivery of Maine to Charles of 
Anjou; but Suffolk maintzinnd, viith-great appeara | 
that this meaſure was known and conſented. to by eral at the 
council board” is, and it ſeems hard to; aſcxibe 10 it, as is done 
by the parliament, the ſubſequent loſs: of Normandy: and ex- 
poulſion of the Engliſh. Normandy lay open on every ſide to 
the invaſion of the French: Maine, an inland province, muſt 
ſoon after have fallen without any attack: And as the Engliſh 
poſſeſſed | in other! 568 more fortreſſes than they could. garriſon 
or provide for, it 1 Ino bad: policy to contract their force, 
At to render Pew defence ine by ans it Jang.) nar- 


1 


r 


Tu commons were Dub ſenſible, that this {INDE of 
label againſt Suffolk would not bear a ſtrict ſcrutiny; and 
they therefore ſent up, ſoon after, a new charge of miſdemea- 
nors, which they alſo divided into ſeveral articles. They 
affirmed, among other imputations, that he had procured exor- 
bitant grants from the crown, had embezzled the publie money, 
had conferred offices on improper perſons, had perverted juſtice 
by maintaining iniquitous cauſes, and had procured pardons for 
notorious offenders. The articles are moſtly general; but 


are not improbable: And as Suffolk ſeems to have been a bad 


man and a bad miniſter, it will not be raſh in us to think, that 
he was guilty, and that many of theſe articles could have been 
proved againſt him. The court was alarmed at the proſecution 


ji)!“ Bi 9: he ET {oben 1 
4 . 


at 1 fallen upon to s him en * 


E ruin. 'T ie King ſent. for all the lords, ſpiritual and 1430. 
poral, to his apartment: The priſoner was produced before 

theys; and aſked what he could. ſay 1 in his own defence : He 

denied the charge; but ſubmitted to the King's mercy : Henry 

_ expreſſed himſelf unſatisfied with regard to the firſt bill of trea- 

ſons; but in eonfideration of the ſecond of miſdemeanors, he 

declared, that, by virtue of Suffolk's own ſubmiſſion, not by 

any Judicial authority, he baniſhed him the kingdom during His baniſh 

_ five years. The lords remained filent ; - but ſo foon as they 3111 

returned to their own houſe, they entered a proteſt, that this 

ſentence ſhould nowiſe infringe their privileges, and that if Suf- 

folk had: infiſted upon his right, and had not ſubmitted volun- 
urilyto the King's orders, he was inkitled ; a trial by his de 

5 OT Ne | 


Eg 


Ir Was ea 7 w Way 8 theſe. rregular lab UAE were 
meant to. favour Suffolk, and that, as he ſtill poſſeſſed the 
n s confidence, he would, on the firſt favourable opport 
nity, be reſtored to his country, and be xe-inſtated in his nr 
Ss and eredit. A captain of a veſſel was therefore employed 
dy his enemies to intercept him in his paſſage to France: He 
was ſeized near Dover; his head. ſtruck off on the ſide of a long and death 
boat, and his body thrown into the ſea No enquiry was 
made after the actors and accomplices of this atrocious deed of 
Violence. FLEETS | 


Tux duke of Somerſet ſueceeded to Suffolk's power in the: 
miniſtry, and. credit with the Queen; and as he was the perſon,, 


Hall, ſol. 158. Hiſt. Croyland. contin. p. 525.. Stowe, p. 398, Grafton,,p. 610. 
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„ Ireland during all theſe 


H AP. in wh 1 hands the French provirices.w 1 e! 
ks 3 J judge: always by t che event, 2 5 "IT Ec | 
, their animoſity uke of 


| ON 0 * 
equal th a of 
Vork was abſent in 

ranfactions; and however it might be 

ſuſpected, chat his partizans had excited and ſupported the pro- 
ſeecution of Suffolk, no immediate gronnd of complaint could, 

| on that account, lie againſt him. But there happened ſoon 
after an incident, which rouſed jealouſy of the court, and 


N. 


 Giſcovered to o them the extreme danger, to which they were EX> 


and hatred: . 


* 


ee and by the fall of f ſo fte a e as Suffolk, 

broke out in various commotions, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed 

Popular infur- hut there aroſe one in Kent, which was likely to have 
e 8 3 

angerous conſequences. A x 


attended with more dat man of 

| condition, one John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been 

obli iged to fly into France for ci imes, obſerved on his return the 
diſcontents of the people; and he laid on them the foundation 
2 Projects, which were at firſt attended with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. 

| He took the name of] ohn Mortimer, intending, as is ſuppoſed, 
1 paſs himſelf for a ſon of that fir John Mortimer, who had 
been ſentenced to death by parliament, and executed in the be- 
Sinning of this reign, without any trial or evidence, _ 


Upon! an indietment of uw, treaſon, given in a 


RY W 
— „ 2 


ED 2 tv "WY & a»: . FX ; 
n © "8. he ; 446. 


7 


7 we” p. 364. Cotton, P- 564. This author e that fach a piece of iojoC 
| tice ſhould have been committed in peaceable times : He might have added, and by ſuch 
virtuous princes as Bedford and Gloceſter. But it is to be preſumed, that Mortimer was 
- guilty ; tho? his condemnation was highly irregular and illegal, The people had at this 
time a very feeble ſenſe of law and a conſtitution ;- and power was very impei fectly re- 
ſtrained by theſe limits. When the proceedings of a parliament were ſo irregular, it is 
eaſy to imagine, that. thoſe of a king would be moareſo, -. 2 


H E N R Y vi. HY 
| On the bt mention of * hs name, ie common pole 
of - Kent, to the number of 20,000, - flocked to Cade's ſtandard; 
and he excited their zeal, by publiſhing complaints againſt the 
numerous abuſes of government, and demanding redreſs of 
their grievances. | The court, not yet fully ſenſible of the dan- 


ger, ſent a ſmall force againſt the rioters, under the command 
of ſir Humphrey Stafford, Who was defeated and ſlain in an 
encke; and Cade, advancing with his . 


action near Se 
lowers towards London, encamped on Black-heath. Tho' 
lated by his victory, he fill maintained the appearance of mo- 
deration; and ſending the court: a very plauſible liſt of grievan- 


ces *, he promiſed, that when theſe were redreſſed, and when 


lord Say, the treafurer, and Cromer, high ſheriff of Kent, 
were puniſhed for their malverſations, he would immediately 


lay down his arms. The council, who obſerved, chat nobody 
was willing to fight againſt men ſo reaſonable in their preten- 


ſions, carried the King, for preſent ſafety, to Kenilworth; and 


the city immediately opened their gates to Cade, who main- 


tained, during ſome time, great order and diſcipline among his 
followers, He always led them out into the fields during the 


night-time; ; and publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt plunder and 
violence of every kind: But being obliged, in order to gratify 


their malevolence againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſe miniſters 
to death without a legal trial * ; he found, that, after the com- 
miſſion of this crime, he was no longer maſter of their riotous 
N diſpoſition, and that all his orders were neglected. They 


broke into à rich houſe, which they plundered; and the citi- 


zens, alarmed with this act of violence, ſhut their gates againſt 
them, and _y ſeconded by a detachment of ſoldiers, ſent 


z Hall, fol; 159. Holinzthed, p. 634. 2 Stowe, p. 388, 389. Holing- 
ſhed, p. 633. d Grafton, p. 612. Hall, fol. 166. 
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aged with this blo \ 
the primate then chancellor, they retreated towards Rocheſter, 
andi there diſperſed. The pardon was ſoon. "Ny; annulled, as 


his followers: were i iges for 


HIST ORY OF ENGLAN D. 


by ſhot by ford Scales governor | of the. tower, they repulſed the 


rebels with great laughter *. The Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcour- | 
ww, that, upon receiving a general pardon from 


extorted by violence: A price was fet on Cade's head, Who 
was killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex; and many of 
eil rebellion, 


8 W . "Ni of Vork had 
Goats: inſtigated Cade to this attempt, in order to make an ex- 


periment of the diſpoſitions of the people towards his title and 


family: And as the trial had ſucceeded to his-wiſh, the ruling 
party had | greater reaſon than ever to apprehend the future con- 


| ſequences of his pretenſions. At the ſame time, they heard 


that he intended to return from Ireland; and fearing, that he 
meant to bring an armed force along with him, they iſſued 
orders, in the King's name, for oppoſing him, and for refuſing 


him acceſs into England?. But the duke refuted. his enemies 


by coming attended with no more than his ordinary. retinuc: 
The precautions of the miniſters ſerved only to ſhew him their 


Jealouſy and malignity againſt him: He was ſenſible, that his 


title, by being dangerous to the King, 'was alſo become dange- 
rous to himſelf: He now ſaw the impoſſibility of remaining in 
his preſent ſituation, and the neceſſity of proceeding forward 
in ſupport of his claim. His partizans, therefore, were in- 
ſtructed to maintain, in all companies, his right by ſucceſſion, 
and by the eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitution of the kingdom: 
"Theſe queſtions became every day, more and more, the ſubject 


© Rymer, vol. xi. p. 275. 
N Stowe, p. 394+ | 


; Hin. Croyl. contin, P · 526. 
f Cotton, P- 661, Stowe, p. 391. 


of 
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—— 


up e The minds of men were inſenſibly ſharpened 


againſt each other by diſputes, before they came to more dan- 
gerous extremities: And various topics were e pleaded | in ſupport 


of the 12 of each LB 


Tur ee of the lone of Hel maintained 4 


cho the exaltation of Henry IV. might at firſt be deemed 


ſomewhat irregular, and could not be juſtified by any of thoſe 
principles, on which that prince choſe to reſt his title, it was 


yet founded on general conſent, was a national act, and was 


derived from the voluntary approbation of a free people, who, 
being looſened from their allegiance by the tyranny of the pre- 


The part'es 
of Lancaſter 
and York. 


ceding government, were moved by gratitude, as well as by a 


ſenſe of public intereſt, to entruſt the ſceptre into the hands of 


their deliverer: 'That even if that eſtabliſhment were allowed to 


be at firſt invalid, it had acquired ſolidity by time, the only prin- 


ciple which ultimately gives authority to government, and 5 
removes thoſe ſcruples, which the irregular ſteps, attending 
| almoſt all revolutions, naturally excite in the minds of the peo- 


ple: That the right of ſucceſſion was a rule admitted only for 
general goed, and for the maintenance of public order; and 
could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national tranquillity, 
and the ſubverſion of regular eſtabliſhments: That the prin- 
ciples of liberty, no leſs than the maxims of internal peace, 


were injured by theſe pretenſions of tne houſe of York; and 


if fo many re-iterated acts of the legiſlature, by which the 


crown was entailed on the preſent family, were now invalidated, 
the Engliſh nation muſt be conſidered, not as a free people, who 
could diſpoſe of their own government, but as a troop of lla ves, 
who were implicitly tranſmitted by ſucceſſion from one hand to 
another; That the nation was bound to allegiance under the houſe 
SS of 
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0 wanner, made an indirect renunciation of thoſe. C 
which he now dared to diſturb the tranquillity of the public: 3 


HISTORY OF, ENGLAND. 


of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than þ r duty; z and were 


, 


they to infringe thoſe numerous oa of fealty, w wh wy they 
| had ſworn to Henr) and his ele they. would: thence- 


forth be fo thrown looſe from all principles, that it would be 


found difficult ever after to fix and reſtrain them: That the 
duke of York himſelf had frequently done homage to the King 
as his lawful ſovereign, and had thereby, in in the moſt ſolemn 


"> of * 


8. with 


That even tho? the violation of the rights of blood, made. on 


the depoſition of Richard, was perhaps raſh and imprudent, it it 
was now too late to remedy the miſchief; the danger of a dif 


puted ſucceſſion could no longer be obviated; - the people, ac- 


cuſtomed to a government, which, in the hands of the late 


King, had been fo glorious, and in that of his predeceſſor, ſo 


prudent and ſalutary, would ſtill aſcribe a ri icht to it; by cau- 


ſing multiplied diſorders, and by ſhedding an inundation of 
blood, the advantage would only be obtained, of exchanging 


one pretender for another; ; and the houſe of York itſelf, if 


eſtabliſhed on the throne, would, on the firſt opportunity, be 
expoled to thoſe revolutions, which the giddy ſpirit, excited in 


the people, gave ſo much reaſon to apprehend: And that tho” 
the preſent King enjoyed not the ſhining talents, which had 


appeared in his father and grandfather, he might fill have a 


ſon, who ſhould be endowed with them; -he was himſelf emi- 


nent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive manners; ; and if 
active princes were dethroned on pretence of tyranny, and indo- 
lent ones on the plea of incapacity, there would henceforth 
remain in the conſtitution no ſettled and eſtabliſhed rule of obe- 
dience to any ſoverei gn. 


eee Tarse 


” , 4 5 5 * 
/ 4 * 1 * * 7 Py 4 - i „ =_ 
* 3 N N « " 3 > 4 
* al 5 N . 


were oppoſed. by arguments no leſs convincing on the ſide 
of* the houſe of Vork. The Partizans of this latter family 
aſſerted, that the maintenance of order in the ſucceſſion of 


Tires FOE topics in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, -- 


princes. ſo far from incroaching on the rights of the people, 


or invalidating their ey title to good government, Was 
eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of goyernment, and ſerved to + 
prevent. thoſe numberleſs 8 confuſions, which muſt enſue, if no 


rule was followed but the uncertain and diſputed views of pre- 


ſent oonvenience and advantage: 3 5 the ſame DARING, which 
the 8 of che people confi 2 5 l 5 the * 
| obſervance of laws; ; and if no account was made of the rights + 
of the ſoverei gn, it could leſs be expected, that any regard will 
| be paid | to. the property and freedom of the ſubject: That it was 
never too late to correct any pernicious precedent; an We 
eſtabliſhment, the longer it ſtood, acquired the greater ſanction 


and validity; ; it could, with more appearance of reaſon, be 
pleaded | as an authority for- a like injuſtice; and the mainte- 


nance of it, inſtead of favouring public tranquillity, tended to 
digjoint every principle, by which human ſociety was ſupported: 


That. daten would be Happy; if their cg men or 


— into ae princes; ; hat, bing en be more Ms. 


» 


* 


* 


G- 


than the people, if all reſtraints on violence and ambition were 
thus removed, and a full ſcope given to the attempts of every 


turbulent innovator : That time indeed might beſtow ſolidity on 
a government, whoſe firſt foundation was the moſt infirm; but 
It required a long courſe of time to operate this effect, and the 
total extinction of thoſe claimants, whoſe title was built on the 
original principles of the conſtitution: : That the depoſition of 


Richard, 
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CHA 2. Richard, 1484 the advancement of Hen ry IV. were bot deli- 
=_— X —— , berate national ade; but the reſult of the levith and violence of 
=_ 1459+ - the people, and proceeded” from thoſe very defects in human 
1 15 nature, which che eſtabliſhment of political ſociety, and of an 

order in ſucceſſion, was calculated to prevent: That the ſub- 
ſequent entails of the crown were a continuance of the fame. 


violence and waere 4 oF; wire Bot t ratified w/c the « 


* 


| the Band of Vork, e Run N r and 
oF „ implied no renunciation of their pretenſions: That the reſto- 
WH. ration of that order of fucceſſion, conld not be conſidered as a 
change, which familiarized the people to revolutions; ; but as a 

correction of former changes, which had itſelf encouraged the 

giddy ſpirit of innovation, rebellion, and diſobedience: And 

V E that as the original: title of Lancaſter ſtood only, in the perſon _ 
i | of Henry IV. on preſent convenience, even this principle, un- 
7 juſtifiable: ; as it was, when not ſupported by laws, and warranted 
426 by the conſtitution, had now entirely gone over to the other ſide; 
nor was there any compariſon between a prince utterly unable 
to ſway the ſcepter, and governed entirely by corrupt miniſters, 

or by an imperious Queen, engaged in foreign and hoſtile 
intereſts; and a prince of mature years, of approved wifdom 
and experience, a native of England, the lineal heir of the 


crown, who by his won would 1 every thing on 
antient foundations. : 


80 waſte arguments could be urged on both ſides of 
this intereſting queſtion, that the people were extremely divided 
in their ſentiments; and tho? the noblemen of greateſt power 
and influence ſeem to have embraced the party of York, the 

3 1 oppoſite 


n R NR I G 207 


«ppohite. Pr had hy acheter of being capported * the C * P. 
preſent laws, and by the immediate Poſſeſſion of royal autho—- 3 
rity. There were alſo many great noblemen of the Lancaſtrian 145% 

party, who balanced the power of their antagoniſts, and kept 

che nation in ſuſpence between them. The earl of. Northum: 
berland adhered to the preſent government: The earl of Weſt= : = 

poreland,- in ſpite of bis connections with the duke of Vork, 

and with the family of Nevil, of which he was the head, was 

brought over to the ſame. party; and the whole north of Eng- 

land, the moſt; warlike part of the kingdom, Was, by means oF . 

theſe two potent noblemen, engaged warmly in the intereſts 

of Lancaſter. Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, -and his - 

brother Henry, were great ſupports of that cauſe; as were alſo 

Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, Stafford, duke of Bucking- 

ham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Clifford, nn * . 

Andleys and other. noblemen. 


& 


„kn LE cake kingdom was i in this fittiation, it might naturally 
bi expected, that ſo many turbulent barons, poſſeſſed of ſo much 
independant: authority, would immediately have flown to arms, 

| and have deeided the quarrel; after their-uſual manner, by war 
and battle, under the ſtandard of the contending princes. But | 
there were ſtill many cauſes, which retarded theſe deſperate ex- 
tremities, and made a long train of faction, intrigue and cabal, 
precede the military operations. By the gradual progreſs of 
arts in England, as well as in other parts of Europe, the people 
were now become of ſome conſequence; laws were beginning 7 
to be reſpected by them; and it was requiſite, by various pre- 
tences, previoully to reconcile their minds to the overthrow of 

ſuch an antient-eſtabliſhment as that of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
ere their concurrence could reaſonably be expected. The duke 
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y + clietiont, NON of a — 
= and cautious 


chafe ter, an enemy to ae and inclinable 

to truſt rather to time and policy; than uinary m 5 
for the ſucceſs of his pretenfions. ' The hey abbecificy itſelf 
of Henry tended to keep. the factions in ſuſpence, and make 

ttiem ſtand long in awe of each other: It rendered the Lanca- 
ſtrian party unable to ſtrike any violent +btow againſt their 
. enemies; it encouraged the Yorkifts to hope, that, after ba- 

niſhing the King's miniſters, and getting poſſeſſion of his per- 
ſon, they might gradually andermine his authority, and be 
able, without the perilous experiment of a civil war, to change 
ths ſucceſſion, bel greg ane and keg! Adr. 23 


x - * 
F 


Tur Wiſpoſitions, which TY in a Pony aſſem- 
bled ſoon after the arrival of the duke of York from Ireland, 
favoured theſe expectations of the Yorkifts, and both diforertt 

an unuſual boldneſs i in the commons, and were a proof of the 
general diſcontents which prevailed againft the adminiftration. 
The lower houſe, without any previous enquiry or examina- 
tion, without alledging any other cauſe than common fame, 
ventured to preſent an addreſs againſt the duke of Somerfet, 
the dutcheſs of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, ſir John Sutton 
lord Dudley, and ſeveral others of inferior rank; and they 
; prayed the King to remove them for ever from his perſon and 
councils, and to prohibit them from approaching within twelve 
This was a violent attaek; ſomewhat 
arbitrary, and ſupported but by. few precedents, againſt the 
miniſtry ; yet the King durſt not entirely and openly oppoſe it : 
He replied, that, except the lords, he would baniſh all the 
others from court during a year, unleſs he had occaſion for 
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miles of the court *, 


| F Parliamentary Hiſtory, yol, ii. p. 263. | 
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cheir ſervice in Eb bl any rebellion. At the ſame time, C H A b. 
he rejected a bill, which had paſſed both houſes for attainting „ 
the late duke of Suffolk, and which diſcovered a 1970 ue 1451. 


FOR againſt the meaſures of the court. 


Tur duke of York, truſting to theſe 1 raiſed an ngrz. 
army of I 0,000 men, with which he marched towards London; dere ja A 
demandin 8 a reformation of the government, and the removal duke of Vork. 
of the duke of Somerſet from all power and authority. He 1 
found unexpectedly the gates of the city ſhut againſt him; and 
on his retreating into Kent, he was followed by the King at 
the head of a ſuperior army; in which ſeveral of Richard's 
friends, particularly Saliſbury and Warwic, appeared ; probably 
with a view of mediating between the parties, and of ſeconding, 
on occaſion, the duke of York's pretenſions. A parley enſued ; 
Richard ſtill inſiſted upon the removal of Somerſet, and his 
ſubmitting to a trial in parliament: The court pretended to 
comply with his demand; and that nobleman was put under 
arreſt: The duke of York was then perſuaded to pay his reſpects 
to the King i in his tent; and on repeating his. charge againſt 
the duke of Somerſet, he was ſurpriſed to ſee that miniſter ſtep 
from behind the curtain, and offer to juſtify his innocence. 
Richard now found, that he had been betrayed; that he was in 
the hands of his enemies; and that it was become neceſſary, 
for his own ſafety, to lower his pretenſions. No violence, 
however, was attempted againſt him: The nation was not in a 
diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo popular a prince: He 
had many friends in Henry's camp : And his ſon, who was 
not in the power of the court, might {till be able to revenge 
his death on all his enemies: He was therefore diſmiſſed; and 
he retired to his ſeat at Wigmore on the borders of Wales . 


: Stowe, P» 394. TY Grafton, p. N | 
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ere the duke of Vork lived i in this ridtorkts; there hap- 
pened an incident, which, hy encreaſing the public diſcontents, 


proved favourable to his hopes. Several Gaſcon lords, affec- 


tionate to the Engliſh government, and diſguſted with the new 


dominion of the French, came to Londen, and offered to return 
to their allegiance under Henry '. 'The*arl of Shrewſbury. 
with a body of 8000 men, Was ſent over W ſupport them. 
Bourdeaux opened its gates to him: He made Mimſelf maſter . 


of Fronſac, Caſtillon, and ſome: otlier places: His Affairs bore 


for ſome time a proſperous aſpe&: But as King Charles Vaſtened 


to reſiſt this dangerous invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſh. 


were chen reverſed; Shrewſbury, | a venerable. warrior abdve 


eighty years of age, was killed in battle; his conqueſts were 
loſt; Bourdeaux was again obliged to fubmit to the French 


| King *; and all hopes of ORE, the province of Gaſcony 


were fo ever N ** d 


110 of diſtant Fu mg DP were of no 1 to them, and 


which they never could defend a gainſt the growing power of 


France; they expreſſed great diſcontent on. this occaſion ; and 
they threw all the blame on the miniſtry, who had not been 


"able to effect impoſſibilities. While they were in this diſpoſi- 

73th Ofober, tion, the Queen's 8 delivery of a ſon, who was baptized under 
the name of Edward, was deemed no joyful incident; and as it 
removed all hopes of the peaceable ſucceſſion of the duke of 


York, who was otherwiſe, i in the right of his father, and by 
the laws enacted ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


next heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the 
quarrel between the parties. But the duke was s incapable of 


1 Hollingſhed, p. 640. » Polyd. 7 5 p- 501. Grafton, p· 623. | 
5 violent 
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| * 


dent councils; 4 as; even when no ili obſtacle lay between CHAP. 
him and the throne, he was prevented by his own ſcruples W 
from mounting it. Henry, always unfit to exerciſe the govern- 145. 
ment, fell at this time into a diſtemper, which ſo far encreaſed | 
his natural imbecillity, that it rendered him incapable of main- 
taining even the appearance of royalty. The Queen and the 
council, deſtitute of this ſupport, found themſelves unable to 
reſiſt the York party ; and they were obliged to yield to the 
torrent. They ſent Somerſet to the Tower; and appointed 
Richard lieutenant of the kin gdom, with powers to open and 
bold a ſeſſion of parliament *. That aſſembly alſo, taking into 
conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, created him protector 
3 during pleaſure. Men, who thus entruſted royal authority = 
3 one, that had ſuch evident and ſtrong pretenſions to the crown, 
— were not ſurely averſe to his taking immediate and full poſleſ- 
ſion of it. Yet the duke, inftead of puſhing them to make 
farther conceſſions, appeared ſomewhat timid and. irreſolute even 
in receiving that power which was tendered to him. He de- 
ſired, that it might he recorded in parliament, that this autho- 
rity was conferred on him of their own free motion, without 
any application on his part: He expreſſed his hopes, that they 
would aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of it: He made it a condition 
of his acceptance, that the other lords, who were appointed to 
be of his council, ſhould alſo accept of that truſt, and ſhould 
exerciſe it: And he required, that all the powers of his office 
ſhould be ſpecified and defined by act of parliament. This mo- 
deration of Richard was certainly very unuſual and very ami- 
able; but it was attended with bad conſequences in the preſent | 
ſtate. of affairs, and by giving time for the animoſities of fac- 
tion to ariſe and ferment, it proved the ſource of all thoſe 
furious wars and commotions, which enſued. Y 
n Rymes vol. xi. p. 341 
. Ee 2 . THE 
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Tax enemies of the dukè of York oon found it in their 
wer to make advantage of his exceſſive caution. "Henry be- 
far recovered from his  diſtemper, : a8 to carry the! appear 


ance of exerciſing the royal power; they moved him to reſume 


165. 


\ Firſt battle of 
N St. Albans. ; 
22d May. 


| his authority, to annul the regency of the duke, to releaſe So- 
merſet from the Tower * „ and to commit the adminiſtration 


into the hands of that nobleman... Richard, ſenſible of the 


dangers, which might attend his former acceptar nce of the par- 
: liamentary commiſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the anmilling of it, 
levied an army; but ſtill without advancing atty pretenſions to 


the crown. He complained only of the King's miniſters, and 
demanded a reformation of the government. A battle was 


fought at St. Albans, in which the Yorkiſts 1 were ſuperior, and 
without. ſuffering any loſs on their ſide, flew about 5000 of 


their enemies ; 3 among whom were the duke of Somerſet, the 
earl of Northumberland; the earl of Stafford, eldeſt ſon to the 


; duke of Buckingham, lord Clifford, and many other perſons | 


of diſtinction *. The King himſelf fell into the hands of the 
duke of York, who treated him with great reſpect and tender 


| neſs : : He was only obliged (which he regarded as no hardſhip} 
to commit the whole authority of the crown into the hands of 
his rival. | 


Tas? was the fit blood ſpilt in chat fatal quarrel, which was 
not finiſhed in leſs than a courſe of thirty years, which was 
fignalized by twelve pitched battles, which opened a ſcene 


of extraordinary fierceneſs and cruelty, is computed to have 
_ coſt the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely 
| annihilated the antient nobility of . T he ſtrong atach- 


© Rymer, 57 xi. p. 361, Hollingſhed, p- 642. 3 p. 626. 
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ments, Aich at that time, men of the ſame kindred bore to CHAP.” 
each other, and the vindictive ſpirit, which was conſidered as a 7927 5 
point of honour, rendered the great families implacable in their 455. 
reſentments; and widened every moment the breach between the 15 
parties. Yet affairs did not immediately proceed to the —_ 
extremities: The nation was kept for ſome time in ſuſpenſe: | 
The vigour and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, ſupporting her 
ſmall power, ſtill proved a balance to the great authority of 
Richard, which was checked by his irreſolute temper.” A par- 

| lament, which was ſoon after aſſembled, diſcovered plainly, grb July.“ 
by the contrariety of their proceedings, the contrariety of the 
motives, by which they were actuated. They granted the 
Vorkiſts a general indemnity; and they reſtored the protector 

ſhip to the duke; who, in accepting it, ſtill perſevered in all his 
former precautions: But at the'ſame time, they renewed their 

oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the continuance of the 
proteQorſhip to the majority of his eldeſt ſon Edward, who was 
veſted in the uſual dignities of prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, - 

and earl of Cheſter. The only deciſive act, paſſed by this 

4 parliament, was a full reſumption of all the grants which had 

been made ſince the death of Henry V. and which had reduced ; 

che crown to the moſt ſcandalous ene 


Ir was not found difficult to wreſt power from hands ſo little 1456. 
tenacious as thoſe of the duke of Vork. Margaret, availing 
herſelf of that prince's abſence, produced her huſband before 
the houſe of lords; and as his ſtate of health permitted him at 
that time to act his part with ſ6me tolerable decency, he declared 
his intentions of reſuming the government, and of putting an 
end to Richard's authority. This meaſure, being unexpected, 


was.not ' oppoſed: by the contrary. party: The houfe of lords, 
who © 


a HISTORY: or ENGLAND. 


CH AP, JT RATE INE of them diſguſted with the late a of reſump- | 
* tion, aſſented to Henry's. propoſal: And the King was accor- 


. 


Be OM 6 dingly declared to be reinſtated in his ſovereign authority. The 
e duke of York even acquiẽſced in this wregular act of the peers; 


was too well known, and the ſteps, which he had taken to 


_ -- _ confidence to have place between the parties. The eourt retired 
18367. to Coventry, and invited the duke of Tork and the earls of 
„ _ * Saliſbury and Warwie to attend the King's perſon. As they 
were on the road, they received intelligence, that deſi gns were 

formed by their enemies againſt their liberties and lives. They 


immediately ſeparated themſelves : Richard withdrew to his 


wn , caſtle of Wigmore in the county of Hereford: Saliſbury to 
. Middleham in Yorkſhire: And Warwic to his government of 
. Calais, which had been committed to him after the battle of St. 
Albans, and which, as it gave him the command of the only 

regular military force maintained by England, was of the utmoſt 

importance in the preſent juncture. Still, men of peaceable 


5 tterbury, thought it not too late to interpoſe with their good 


offices, in order to prevent that effuſion of blood, with which 
the kingdom was threatened; and the awe, in which each party 


ſtood of the other, rendered the mediation for ſome time ſuc- 

1 ceſsful. It was agreed, that all the great leaders on both ſides 
1458. ſhould meet in London, and be ſolemnly reconciled. The duke 
of York and his partizans came thither with numerous retinues, 


and took up their quarters near each other for mutual ſecurity. 


The chieftains of the Lancaſtrian party uſed the ſame precaution. 
'The mayor, at the head of 5000 men, kept a ſtrict guard, 


and no diſturbance. enſued, But that prince's claim to the crown 


promote it, were too evident, ever to allow ſincere truſt and 


diſpoſitions, and among the reſt Bourchier, archbiſhop of Can- 


ni iht and day; and was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace 1 
. detween 
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between them. Terms were adjuſted, which took not away CHAP. 
the ground of difference. An outward reconciliation only wass 
procured: And in order to notify this accord to the whole people, 58. 
a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's was appointed, where the duke of 
York led Queen Margaret, and a chieftain of one party marched 
hand in hand with a chieftain of the oppoſite . The leſs real cor- 
diality prevailed, the more were the exterior demonſtrations of 
amity redoubled. But it was evident, that a conteſt for a crown 
could not thus be peaceably accommodated; that each party 
watched only for an opportunity of ſubverting the other; and 
that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, ere the nation could be 


reſtored to perfect n, or enjoy a ſettled and eſtabliſned 
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Ex EN the ſraalleſt 3 without any formed deſign," was 1659 
kulßeient, in the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, to diſſole 
che ſeeming harmony between the factions; and had the inten- 
tions of the leaders been ever ſo amicable, they would have 
found it difficult to reſtrain the animoſity of their followers. 
One of the King's retinue inſulted one of the earl of War- 
wic's: Their companions on each fide took part in the quarrel: 
A fieree combat enſued: The earl' apprehended his life to be 
aimed at: He fled over to his government of Calais“; and both - 


parties, in every county of England, openly made. preparations . 
for n che conteſt by war and arms. Se 


Tas earl of- nlitbury, marching to join the duke of York; e of © 
was. overtaken; at Blore-heath on the borders of- Staffordſhire, m— ; 
2 Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The a ſays, that ſome lords brought goo retainers, 
ſome 600, none leſs than 400. See alſo Graſion, p. 633. 


© Hollingſhed, p. 64% Polyd. Virg._p. 506. Grafton, p. 634 
Grafton, p. 635. , |; | | TE 
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cn AP) by lord Audley, who commanded much ſuperior forces; and a 
0 . ſmall rivulet With ſteep banks ran between the two armies. 
1459. _ Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect in numbers by ſtratagem; a 
reſfinement, of which there occur few inſtances in the Engliſh 
civil wars, where a headlong courage, more than military con- 
duct, is commonly to be remarked. He feigned a retreat, and 
allured Audley to follow him with precipitation: But when the 
van of the royal army had paſſed the brock, Saliſbury ſud- 
denly turned upon them; and partly by the ſurprize, partly by 
the diviſion of the enemies forces, put this body to rout: The 
example of flight was followed by tlie reſt of the army: And 
| Saliſbury,” obtaining à complete victory, reached the Seven 
. | rendezvous of the Yorkiſts at Ludlow '. 


VLN TIE earl of War wic Moths this- rendezvous a choice 
„ body of veterans from Calais, on whom, it was thought, the 
fortune of the war would much depend; but this reinforcement 
proved, in the iſſue, che ruin of the duke of York's party. 
When the royal army approached, and a general action was 
e every hour expected, ſir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the 
. ; | veterans, deſerted to the King in the night-time; ; and the 
8 Vorkiſts were fo diſmayed by this inſtance of treachery, which 
made every man apprehenſive of his fellow, that they ſepa- 
rated next day without ftriking a ſtroke *: The duke of York 
fled to Ireland : The earl of Warwic, attended by many of the 
other leaders, eſcaped to Calais; where his great popularity 
among all orders of men in the kingdom, particularly among 
the military, ſoon drew to him partizans, and rendered his 
Power very formidable. The friends of the houſe of York in 


. Hollioghed, P- 649. n p. 936. 
* 9 p. 650. unn, p. 537. 
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be Te has themſelves every where in readineſs to riſe on the 
firſt en from their leaders. 


; AFTER meetin g with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, Warwic landed 


in Kent, with the earl of Saliſbury, and the earl of Marche, 
| eldeſt ſon to the duke of Vork; and being met by the primate, 
the lord Cobham, and other perſons of diſtinction, he marched, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, to London. The city 


| immediately opened its gates to him; and his troops enereaſing 


on every day's march, he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to 
face the royal army, which haſtened from Coventry to attack 
him. The battle was fought at Northampton; and was ſoon 


decided againſt the royaliſts by the infidelity of lord Grey of 
Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's vanguard, deſerted to the 


enemy during the heat of action, and ſpread a conſternation 
thro” the troops. The duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and ſir William Lucie 
were killed in the action or purſuit : The ſlaughter fell chiefly 
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Battle of Nor- 


thampion. 
10th July. 


on the gentry and nobility ; the common people were ſpared 


by orders of the earls of Warwic and Marche. Henry him- 
ſelf, that empty ſhadow of a King, was again taken priſoner ; 
and as the innocence and ſimplicity of his manners, which bore 
the appearance of ſanctity, had procured him the tender regard 


of the people *, the earl of Warwic and the other leaders took 


care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their reſpeful demeanour tO 
wards ym, 


15 1 ſummoned in the King's name, and 
met at Weſtminſter; where the duke of Vork ſoon after ap- 
penned from Ireland. This prince had : never hitherto advanced 


» Stowe, p. 40. * Hall, fol. 169. Gaſton, p 595. 
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HM I 8 TO K 7 OF E NGLA N D. 
— any deen to che erown: He had only ae of ill 


| Kt. 5 miniſters, and demanded a redreſs of grievances: And-even in 


the preſent criſis, when the parliament was ſurrounded by his 
victorious army, he ſhowed ſuch a regard to law and liberty, 
2 is very unuſual during the prevalence of a party in any civil 
diſſenſions; and was ſtill leſs to be expected, in thoſe violent 
and licentious times. He advanced towards the throne ; and 
being met by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked him, 
whether he had yet paid his reſpects to the King? he replied, 
that he knew of none to whom he owed that title. He then 
ſtood near the throne , and addreſſing himſelf to the houſe of 
peers, he gave them a deduction of his title by deſcent, men- 
tioned the cruelties by which the houſe of Lancaſter had paved 
their way to ſovereign power, inſiſted on the calamities which 
had atterided the governinent of Henry, exhorted them to return 
into the right path, by doing juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor, and 
thus pleaded his cauſe before them as his natural and lawful 
judges *. This cool and moderate -manner of demanding a 
erown, intimidated his friends and encouraged his enemies: 
The lords remained in ſuſpence *; and no one ventured to utter 
à word on this occaſion. Richard, who had probably expected, 
that the peers would have invited him to place himſelf on the 
throne, was much diſappointed at their filence; but deſiring 
them to reflect on what he had propoſed to them, he departed 
the houſe. The peers took the matter under conſideration, 
with as great tranquillity as f it had been a common ſubject of 
debate: They deſired the aſſiſtance of ſome confiderable mem 
bers among the commons in their deliberations: They heard, | 
in i Tear ſucceſſive . the reaſons alledged for the duke of 


y Hollingthed p. 655. 8 Cotton, p. 665. 8 p. 643. 
a RR p. 657 Grafton, P-.045+ 8 


York: 


H E -N R Y VI. 


York: 4 They even ventured to propoſe obj ections to his 1 


founded on former entails of the crown, and on the oaths of 
fealty ſworn to the houſe of Lancaſter *: They alſo obſerved, 
that, as Richard had all along born the arms of York, not thoſe 
of Clarence, he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family : 

And after receiving anſwers to theſe obj ections, derived from 
the violence and power, by which the houſe of Lancaſter ſup- 
ported their preſent poſſeſſion of the crown; they ventured at 
laſt to pronounce a deciſion. Their ſentence Was calculated, as 
far as poſſible, to pleaſe both parties: They declared the title 
of the duke of York to be certain and indefesſible; but in con- 
ſideration, that Henry had enjoyed the crown, without diſpute 


or controverſy, during the courſe of thirty-eight years, they 


determined, that he ſhould continue to poſleſs the title and dig- 
nity during the remainder of his life; that the adminiſtration 
of the government, meanwhile, ſhould remain with Richard; 
that he ſhould: be acknowledged. the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy ; - that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his ſuc- 


ceſſion ; and it ſhould be treaſon to attempt his life; and that 
all former ſettlements of the crown, in this and the two laſt 


reigns, ſhould he abrogated and reſcinded *. The duke of York 


acquieſced in this deciſion : Henry himſelf, being a priſoner, 
could not oppoſe it; Even if he had enjoyed his liberty, he 


would not probably have felt any violent reluctance againſt it: 
And the act thus paſſed with the unanimous conſent of the 
whole legiſlative body. Tho? the mildneſs of this compromiſe 
is chiefly to be aſcribed to the moderation of the duke of Vork, 
it is impoſſible not to obſerve in thoſe tranſactions viſible marks 
of a higher regard to lun and of a more fixed | authority, en- 


cation, p. 666. e Ibid. p. 666. e p. 647. HR 
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a e m P. joyed by 1 than has N in any former period 
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. . IT 18 pebble) that the duke of Tork, without eis bing 
_—— either menaces or violence, could have obtained from the com- 
mons a ſettlement more conſiſtent and uniform: But as many, 
if not all the members of the upper houſe, had received grants, 
conceſſions, or dignities, during the laſt ſixty years, when the 
houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of the government, they were 
5 afraid of invalidating their own titles by too ſudden and violent 
1 an overthrow of that family ; ; and in thus temporizing between 
; | the parties, they fixed the throne on a baſis, upon which' it 
could not poſſibly ſtand. The duke, apprehending his chief 
4 danger to ariſe from the genius and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, 
3 | ſought a pretence for baniſhing her entirely the kingdom ; and 
BY for that purpoſe, he ſent her, in the King's name, a ſummons 
= | to come immediately to London; intending, - in caſe of her diſ- 
[ 15 obedience, to proceed to extremities againſt her. But the Queen 
. needed not this menace to excite her activity in behalf of the 
rights of her family. After the defeat at Northampton, ſhe 
had fled with her infant ſon to Durham, and from thence to 
Scotland; but ſoon returning, ſhe applied to the northern ba- 
xons, and employed every motive to procure their aſſiſtance. 
Her affability, infinuation, and addreſs, qualities in which ſhe 
_ excelled; her careſſes, her promiſes wrought a powerful effect 
on every one who approached her: The admiration of her great 
qualities was ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her helpleſs con- 
dition: The nobility of that quarter, who regarded themſelves 
as the moſt warlike of the kingdom, were moved by indigna- 
tion to find the ſouthern barons pretend to diſpoſe of the crown 
and ſettle the government: And that they might allure the 
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— to their ſtandard, they promiſed them the fooils of all C . A Pp. 
the provinces on the other fide the Trent. By theſe means,. 
the Queen had collected an army twenty thouſand ſtrong, with = 2285 

a celerity which was neither expected by her friends, nor ap- | 
1 by her enemies. 4 


Tur duke of York, informed of her appearance in the north; | 
haſtened thither with a body of 5000 men, to ſuppreſs, as he 
imagined, the beginnings of an inſurrection; when, on his 
arrival at Wakefield, he found himſelf ſo much out- numbered 
by his enemies. He threw himſelf into Sandal caſtle, which 
was ſituated in the neighbourhood; and he was adviſed by the 
earl of Saliſbury, . and other prudent counſellors, to remain in 
that fortreſs, till his ſon, the earl of Marche, who was amr. £ 
forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his aſſiſtance *, 15 
But the duke, tho? deficient in political courage, poſſeſſed per- 
ſonal bravery in an eminent degree; and notwithſtanding his 
wiſdom and experience, he thought, that he ſhould be forever 
diſgraced, if, by taking ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould for a 
moment reſign the victory to a woman. He deſcended into the Battle of 
plain, and offered battle to the enemy, which was inſtantly 7 5 _ 
accepted. The great inequality of numbers was ſufficient alone 
to decide the victory; but the Queen, by ſending a detachment, 
who fell on the back of the duke's army, rendered her advan- 
tage ſtill more certain and undiſputed. The duke himſelf was Dezth of the | 
killed in the action; and as his body was found among the lain, 2 of 
the head was cut off by Margaret's orders, and fixed on the 
gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, in deriſion of his 
pretended title. His ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeven- 
teen, was brought to lord Clifford; and that barbarian, in 
revenge of his father's death; who had periſhed in the battle of... 


St. 
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St. Alban's, murdered, in cool blood, and with his own hands, 
this innocent prince, whoſe exterior figure, as well as other 


accompliſhments, are repreſented by hiſtorians as extremely 
amiable. The earl of Saliſpury was wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner, and immediately beheaded, with ſeveral other perſons 


of diſtinction, by martial law at Pomfret*. There fell near 
three thouſand Yorkiſts in this battle: The duke himſelf was 


greatly and juſtly lamented by bis own party ; a prince who 
ſurely merited a better fate, and whoſe errors in conduct pro- 
ceeded entirely from ſuch qualities, as render him the more an 


ohject of eſteem and affection. He periſhed in the fiftieth year 


1461. 


of his age, and left beh ind him three ſons, Edward, George, 
and Richard, with three dau 9 Anne, Elizabeth, ang __ 
ow. 


Tux enn, after this important victory divided her army; 6; 
and fent the ſmaller diviſion under Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pem- 
broke, half brother to the King, againſt Edward, the preſent 
duke of York. She marched herſelf with the larger diviſion 
| towards London, where the carl of Warwic was left with the 
Batilecf Mor- command of the Yorkiſts. Pembroke was defeated by Edward at 


timer's Ct 01s. 


Mortimer's Croſs! in Herefordſhire with the loſs of near 4000 men: 
His army was diſperſed ; he himſelf eſcaped by flight; but his 
father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, and immediately 
| beheaded by Edward's orders. This barbarous practice, being 
once begun, was continued by both parties, from revenge, 
which covered itſelf under the pretence of retaliation ' py | 


MARGAR ET n this defeat by a victory which ſhe 
obtained over. the earl of. Warwic, . That nobleman, on the 


0 Polyd. Virg. p. 510. f Hollngthed, p. 660. Grafton, p 5 
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approach of the Lancaſitiand, led out his army, re-inforced by c HAP. 


a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who were very affectionate to 5 818 


his cauſe; and he gave battle to the Queen at St. Albans. 1461, 


Second battle 


While the armies: were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who com- of St, Albans... 


manded a conſiderable body of the Yorkiſts; treacherouſſy with- - 
drew from the combat; and this diſhonourable action, of which 
there are many inſtances in theſe civil wars, decided the. victory 
in favour of the Queen. About 2300 of the vanquiſhed 
periſhed in the battle and flight; and the perſon of the King 
fell again into the hands of his own party. This weak prince 
was ſure to be almoſt equally a priſoner whichever faction had 
the keeping of him; and ſcarce any more decorum was obſerved 
by the one than by the other in their method of treating him. 
Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he had been entruſted by the 
Yorkiſts; ſtaid with him after the defeat, on aſſurance of par- 
don, given him by Henry: But Margaret, regardleſs of her 
huſband's promiſe, ordered immediately the head of that noble- 
man to be ſtruck off by the executioner *. Sir Thomas Kiriel, 
a brave warrior, who had ſignalized himſelf in the MPO O00; 
Was treated in the ſame inhuman manner. 


Tux Queen made no great advantage of this victory: Voung 
Edward advanced upon her from the other ſide; and collecting 
the remains of Warwic's army, was ſoon in a condition of 
giving her battle with ſuperior forces. She was ſenſible of her 
danger, if ſhe lay between the enemy and the city of London; 
and ſhe found it neceſſary to retreat with her army to the 
north *, Edward entered London amidſt the acclamations of 
the citizens, and immediately opened a new ſcene: to his 
E Holingſhed, p. 660. bd Grafton, p. 652. 
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party. This prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for 


* , the beauty of his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, his affa- 


bility, and every popular quality, found himſelf ſo much poſ- 
ſeſſed of public favour, that, elated with the ſpirit natural to 
his age, he reſolved no longer to confine himſelf within thoſe 
narrow limits, which his father had preſcribed to himſelf, and 


which had been found by experience fo prejudicial to his cauſe, 


He determined to aſſume the name and- dignity of King; to 
inſiſt openly on his claim; and thenceforth, to treat the oppo- 
ſite party as traitors and rebels to his lawful authority. - But as 


a national conſent, or the appearance of it, ſeemed, notwith- 


ſtanding his plauſible title, to be ſtill requiſite to precede this 
bold meaſure, and as the aſſembling a parliament might occa- 


ſion too many delays, and be attended with other inconvenien- 


cies, he ventured to proceed 1 in a leſs regular manner, and to 
put it out of the power of his enemies to throw obſtacles in the 
way of his advancement. His army was ordered to aſſemble 


in St. John's Fields; infinite numbers of people ſurrounded 


them; an harangue was pronounced to this mixed multitude, 
ſetting forth the title of Edward, and inveighing againſt the 
tyranny and uſurpation of the rival family; and the people 
were then aſked, whether they would have Henry of Lancaſter | 
for King? They univerſally exclaimed againſt the propoſal, 


It was then demanded, whether they would accept of Edward, 


eldeſt ſon of the late duke of York They expreſſed their con- 
ſent with loud and joyful acclamations. A great number of 


biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of diſtinction 


were next aſſembled at Baynard's caſtle, who ratified the popu- 
lar election; and the new King vas on the ſubſequent day 
proclaimed in London, under the name of Edward IV *. 


i Stowe, p. 415. Holingſhe J, p. 651, 1 Grafton, p. 65 3. 
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8 this manner, finiſhed the; reign | 105 


of Hilary VI. Aa monarch, 
who, while yet in his cradle, had been proclaimed King both 
of France and England, and who began his life with the moſt 
| ſplendid. proſpects, which any prince in Europe had ever en- 
joyed. The revolution was unhappy for his people, as it was 


the ſource of civil wars; but was almoſt entirely indifferent to 
Henry himſelf, who was utterly incapable of exerciſing his - 
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authority, and who, provided he met. perſonally with good 


uſage, was equally eaſy, as he was equally enſlaved, in the 


hands of his enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs and 
| his diſputed title were the chief cauſes of the public misfor- 


tunes: But whether his Queen, and his miniſters, were not 


guilty of ſome great abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for us at 


this diſtance of time to determine: There remain no proofs on 


record of any conſiderable violation of the laws, except in the 


death of the duke of Gloceſter, -which was a private crime, 


formed no precedent, and was but too much of a prove: with the 
ug r and cruelty « of the times, | 


+ A — 


T_ neſt CS ok which paſſed in this reign, was Miſcellaneous 
| | | tranſactions of 
this reign, 


that for the due election of members of parliament in counties. 


After the fall of the feudal ſyſtem, the diſtinction of tenures 
was in a great meaſure loſt ; and every freeholder, as well thole - 
who held of meſne lords, as the immediate teriants of the crown, 
were by degrees admitted to give their votes at elections. This 


innovation was confirmed by a law of Henry IV.; which 


2 
gave right to ſuch a multitude of electors, as was the occaſion 


of great diſorder. In the eighth and tenth of this King, there-" 


fore, laws were : enadted, limiting the aden to ſuch as poſe 


1 Statutes at large, 7 Henry IV. * 15. wy 
Vor. III. e N 6g —_ ————— 
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5 Pikes i that an act pal C 


cee boy lillng ⸗ ay 
the county This fom was equivalent to near twenty pounds 
deen our preſent money; and it wert to be wiſhed; that 
the Hirit, 28 well as letter of this law, had been maintained. 


4 Tur preamble of the fatute is retnarkables Whereas the 
elections of knights, have of late, in many caunties of 
n gland, been made by outrageous,” and exceſſive numbers 
4 oak people, many of chem of ſmall ſubſtance and value, yet 
© pretending to a right equal to the beſt knights and eſquires; 
« whereby manſlau ghters, riots, batteries, and diviſions among 
the gentlemen and other people of the ſame counties, ſhall 
« very likely rie and be, unleſs due remedy be provided in this 
_ behalf, 8&c. We may learn from theſe expreſſions what 
an important matter the eleQion of a member of parliament 
was now become in England: That aſſembly was beginning in 
. this period to aſſume great authority: The commons had it 
much in their power to enforce the execution of the laws; and 
if they failed in their duty, in this particular, it proceeded leſs 
from any exorbitant power of the crown, than from the licentious 
ſpirit of the ariſtocracy, and perhaps from the rude education 
of the age, and theit own ignorance of the advantages refoking 
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1 | Wann the duke of; von che toad Sabfbury and War- 
wie, fled the kingdom upon the deſertion ef their troops, a 

Fee Was. ſummoned at Coventry in 1460, by which they 
were all attainted. This parliament ſeems to have been very 
irregularly. conſtituted, and ſcarcely deſerves the name: Inſo- 
in uit, that all ſuch knights of any 


* Statutes at large, 8 Henry VI, Þ. 7. 10 Henry VI. 5 2. 
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6 county; as Were ates; bp virtue of che e's hn, 
„ ithout any other election, - ſhonld be valid, and that no 


6 ſheriff, for returning them, ſhould 'incur the penalty of 


4 the ſtatute uf Henry IV.“ All the acts of chat parli- 
_ ament-were afterwards reverſed; „ becauſe it was -unlaw- 
e fully nee and 17 26 g and barons not en 
e n ; . . 


4 


Tur parliaments in this reign, inſtead of relaxing their 
ollance againſt che ufurpations of the court of Rome, endea- 


voured to enforce the former ſtatutes enacted to that purpoſe. 
The commons petitioned, that no forei gner ſhould be capable 
of any church preferment, and that the patron might be Alowed 
to preſent anew upon the non-reſidence of any incumbent” : But 
the King eluded theſe petitions.” Pope Martin wrote him a 
ſevere letter againſt the ſtatute of proviſors ; ; which he calls an 
abominable ſtatute, that would infallibly damn every one, Who 


obſerved it. The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate; and 
being alſo a kind of prime miniſter, and immenſely rich from 
the profits of his clerical dignity, the parliament became jea- 
lous of his extending the papal power; and they proteſted, 
that the cardinal ſhould abſent himſelf in all affairs and councils 
of the King, whenever the Pope or ce of Rome was touched 
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PrRMISs TON Was given by bare to export corn when 


it was at low prices; wheat at ſix ſhillings and eight pence a 
_ money of that age; : "barley at three 3 and four 


8 Cotton, p. 664. 0 Statutes at large, 39 Henry VI, cap. 1. 
7 Cotton, p. 585. 2 Burnet's Collection of Records, vol. i. p. 99. 25 
Cotton, p. 593. 5 | | EET 
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Faith f ae iy cee, into Sor ld . a- 
ment Battle of Herbam —— Henry taken priſoner, and 
| confined to the Tower — King 4 marriage with the Lady 

Elizabeth Gray Var wic diſguſted Alliance with Bur- 
 gundy——lyfurrettion i in VTorthſbire— Battle of Banbury=— 
Maric and Clarence bamſhed——Warwic and Clarence re- 
turn Edward IV. expelled—— Henry VI. reftored 
Edward IV. returns- 
ic Battle of T, eukes ane] , and murder of Prince Edward 
Death of Henry VI.—— Invaſion of France Peace 


¶ Pecquigni Trial and execution of the duke of Clarence 
——Death and character of Edward . hi 


| temper well fitted to make his way thro? ſuch a ſcene of 
: war, havoc, and devaſtation,” as muſt conduct him to the full 
poſſeſſion of that crown, which he claimed from hereditary 
right, but which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election 


alone of his own party. He was bold, active, enterprizing; 
and his hardneſs of heart and ſeverity of character rendered him 


impregnable to all thoſe movements of compaſſion, which might 

relax his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody revenges 
againſt his enemies. The very commencement of his reign 
gave ſymptoms of his * diſpoſition. A tradeſman of 


London, 


Battle of Barnet, and death of War. 


ON G Edward, now in his rwentieth year, Was of a. CHAP. 


XXII. 
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pleaſantry was interpretec 
aſſumed title; and he was condemned and executed for the 


nisronr OF ENGLAND. 


London, who: kept ſhop at the ſign of the crown, having Paid, 
that he would make his ſon heir to the crown; this harmleſs 
to be ſpoken in deriſion of Edward's 


offence *. Such an act of tyranny was a proper prelude to the 


ſcenes, hich enſued. The ſcaffold, as well as the field, ſtreamed 


in eſſantly with the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt i in the quar- 


rel between the two contending” families, whale _——— Was 
now become implacable. The people 


tions, took oppoſite ſymbols of party: The tes 1 the | 
houſe of Lancaſter choſe. the red roſe as their, mark of diſtinc- 


tion; thoſe of York were. denominated: from the white; and 


theſe civil wars were thus known, over N ey the: nome 
of the quarrel between the two roſes. 


Tas ot in DDE queen. 3 had 3 to 


1 indulge her troops, infuſed a great terror and averſion into the 


city of London and all the ſouthern parts of the kingdom; 
and as ſhe there expected a very obſtinate reſiſtance, ſhe pru- 


dently retired northwanis among her own partizans. The ſame | 


licence, joined to the zeal of faction, ſoon brought great mul- 
titudes to her ſtandard; and ſhe was able, in a few days, to 


aſſemble an army ſixty thouſand ſtrong in Yorkſhire. The 
King and the earl of Warwic made haſte, with an army of 
forty thouſand, to check her progreſs; and when they reached 
Pomfret, they diſpatched a body of troops, under the command 


of lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure the paſſage of Ferrybridge over 
the river Are, which lay between them and the enemy. Fitz- 


walter took poſſeſſion of the poſt aſſigned him; but was not 
« Habington in Kennet, p. 431. Grafton, p. 791. 


5 


able 


* 


* D w A TY D iv. 


Able to defend it int lord Clifford, ako they bim with 
ſuperior numbers. The Torkifte were chaſed back with great 
1 and lord Fitz walter himſelf was flain in the action. 
The earl of Warwic, dreading the conſequences of this misfor- 
tune, at a time when a deciſive action was every hour expected, 


immediately ordered his horſe to be brought him, which he 


| ſtabbed before the whole army; and kiſſing the hilt of his 
ſword, ſwore, that he was determined to ſhare the fate of the 


meaneſt ſoldier. And to ſhew the greater ſecurity, a procla- 
mation. was at the fame time iſſued, giving to every one full 


liberty to retire ; but menacing the ſevereſt puniſhments to thoſe 
who ſhould diſcover any ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſuing 


battle. Lord Faleonbridge was ſent to recover the poſt which 
had been loſt; he paſſed the river ſome miles above Ferry- 


bridge, and fallin g unexpectedly on lord Clifford, he revenged 


the former diſaſter by the defeat of the 13281 and the death of 
| their leader „ 


Th E two hoſtile armies met at Touton; and a fierce 2 Bettle of 


bloody battle enſued. While the Vorkiſts were advancing to 
the charge, there happened a great fall of ſnow, which, driv- 
ing full on the faces of their enemies, blinded them; and this 
advantage was improved by a ſtratagem of lord Falconbridge. 
That nobleman ordered ſome infantry to advance before the 
line, and after having ſent a volley of flight-arrows, as they 


were called, amidſt the enemy, immediately to retire, The 
Lancaſtrians, imagining that they were got within reach of the 


oppolite army, diſcharged all their arrows, which thus fell 


d W. Wyrceſter, p- 489. Fall, fol. 186. Holingſhed, p- 663. 


e Habington, p. 432. © Holingſhed, p. 664. e Hiſt, Croyl. 


cont. p. 532. 


13 des. 


Outon. 
29th of 
Mar ch. 


A 
p „ 
A ” - 

AX. « 


ue Lancaſtrians: T he 0 | 
ſword decided the combat, which ended in a total victory e 


ut 18TORY or EN NOLAND, 
- ſhort of the Vorkiſts, without. doing any execution 15 Aber 


the quivers of the enemy were exhauſted, Edward advanced his 


| line, and committed laughter with impunity on the diſmayed | 


, 


V however was ſoon laid aſide, and the 


ſide of the Vorkiſts. Edward iſſued orders to give no quarter TY 


The routed army was purſued to Tadcafter with great bloodſhed | 


and confuſion; and above thirty- fix thouſand men are com- 


puted to have fallen in the battle agd 


purſuit *: Among theſe 


were the earl of Weſtmoreland, and his s brother, ſir John Nevil, 


the earl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and 


fir Andrew Trollop '. The earl of Devonſhire, who was 


now. engaged in Henry s party, was brought a priſoner to 


+ Edw: ard ; and was ſoon after beheaded by martial law at York. 
His head was fixed on a pole erected over the gates of that 


= city; and the head of duke Richard and that of the earl of Sa- 


liſbury were taken down, and buried with their bodies. Henry | 


and Margaret had remained at Vork during the action; but 


learning the defeat of their army, and being ſenſible, that no 


place in England could now afford them ſhelter, they fled with 


great precipitation into Scotland. They were accompanied by 


8 x * 


the duke of Exeter, who, tho? he had married Edward's ſiſter, 


| had taken part with the . Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke of 
Somerſet, who had commanded in the unfortunate battle of 
Touton, and who was the ſon of that nobleman killed 1 in che 


| firſt battle of „ ß TEST 125 


Henry eſcapes | | 
into Scotland. 


*z ; 


NoTwITHSTANDING the great animoſity, which prevailed 
between the two Ein gdoms, Scotland had never exerted itſelf 


7 Hall, fol, 186. DEN 5 Habington, p. 432. n Holingſhed, p. 665. 
Grafton, p. 656. Hit. Croyl. cont, p. 5 33. 1 all, fol. 187. Habington, 
P- 433. | | Roms | 
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with vi igour, to take advantage either of the wars which "LY 
land carried on with France, or. of the civil commotions which 
aroſe between the contending families. James J. more laudably 
5 employee „in civilizing his ſubjects and taming them to the 
| falutary yoke of law and juſtice, avoided all hoſtilities with 
foreign 1 nations; and tho? he ſeemed intereſted to maintain a 
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balance between France and England, he gave no farther aſſiſt- | 


. 4 "= 


ance to the former kingdo in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than per- 


+ 7 Pp © 44 2 a. 


mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to inliſt i in the 


4 


French ſervice. After the murder of that excellent prince, the 


„ F 


minority of his ſon and ſucceſſor, James II. and the diſtractions 
incident to it, retained the Scots in the ſame ſtate of neutrality; 


and the ſuperiority, viſibly acquired by France, rendered it then 
unneceſſary for her ally to interpoſe i in her defence. But when 


the quarrel commenced between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, and became abſolutely incurable but by the total extinc- 


tion of one party ; ; James, who had now riſen to man's eſtate, 
was tempted to ſeize this advantage, and he endeavoured to re- 


cover thoſe places, which the Engliſh had formerly conquered 


from his anceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtle of Roxborough 

in 1460, and had provided himſelf of a ſmall train of artillery 
for that enterprize: But his cannon were ſo ill framed, that one 
of them burſt as he wWas firing it, and put an end to his life in 


the flower of his age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, James III. was 


alſo a minor on his acceſſion : The uſual diſtractions enſued in 
the government: : The Queen-dowager, Anne of Gueldres, 


aſprred to the regency: The family of Douglas oppoſed her pre- 
tenſions: And Queen Margaret, when ſhe fled into Scotland, 

found there a people little leſs divided by faction, than thoſe by 
whom ſhe had been expelled. Tho? ſhe pleaded the connexions 


between the royal family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, 
Vor. III. Hh by 
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Ach Nov. 
A parliament. 


recognized the title of Edward, by hereditary deſcent, thro' the 


from the death of his father, who had alſo the ſame lawful 
title; and that he was in poſſeſſion of the throne from the day 


order, the murder of the ſovereign and the oppreflion of the 


no farther than to expreſs their good wiſhes i in her favour: But 


treſs of Berwic, and to contract her ſon i in marriage with a 
ſiſter of King James, ſhe found a better reception; and the 
Scots promiſed the aſſiſtance of their arms to re- inſtate her fa- 
mily upon the throne But as the danger from that quarter 
ſeemed not very urgent to Edward; he did not purſue the fugi- 
tive King and Queen into their retreat; but returned to Lon- 
don, where a parliament was ſummoned for ſettling the g govern- 
ment. 


| parliament no longer heſitated between the two families, or 


mations of the people. They expreſſed their abhorrence of - 


the uſurpation and intruſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, particu- 
larly that of the earl of Derby, otherwiſe called Henry IV. 
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5 "TY young Kin g's grandmother, who was a daughter of 
the earl of Somerſet; ſhe could engage the Scots council to go 


on her offer to deliver to them immed lately the important for- 


On the meeting of this aſſembly, Edward found the good 
effects of his vigorous meaſure in aſſuming the crown, as well 
as of his victory at Touton, by which he had ſecured it: The 


propoſed any of thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only 
tend to perpetuate and inflame the animoſities of party. They 


family of Mortimer ; and declared, that he was King i in right, 


that he aſſumed the government, tendered to him by the accla- 


which, they ſaid, had been attended with every kind of diſ- 


2 Hall, fol 137. — p. 5 „ Cotton, p. 670. 
9 . f ſubjects. 
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235. 


ande They ch every grant which had — in thoſe CHAP. 


XXII. 


reigns; they reinſtated the King in all the poſſeſſions, which — 


had belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition of Rich- 
ard II. and tho? they confirmed judicial deeds and the decrees 


of inferior courts, they reverſed all attainders paſſed in any 


pretended parliament; particularly the attainder of the earl of 
Cambridge, the King's grandfather; as well as that of the earls 


of Saliſbury and Gloceſter and of we! Lumley, who were for- 


feited for adherin 8 to Richard II. 


8 Man NY of theſe votes were the reſult of the uſual violence 
of party: The common ſenſe of mankind, in more peaceable 


times, repealed them: And the ſtatutes of the houſe of Lan- | 


caſter, being the deeds of an eſtabliſhed government, and 


enacted by princes long poſſeſſed of authority, have always 


been held as valid and obligatory. The parliament, however, 


in ſubverting ſuch deep foundations, had ſtill the pretence of 


replacing the government on its antient and natural baſis: But 
in their ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by 
revenge, or at leaſt the views of convenience, than by the 


maxims of equity and juſtice. They paſſed an act of forfei- 
ture and attainder againſt Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, 


and their infant ſon, prince Edward: The ſame act was ex- 


tended to the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; to the earls of 


Northumberland, Devonſhire, Pembroke, Wilts: to the viſ- 
count Beaumont, the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, Welles, 
Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford; to Alexander Hedie, 


Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mountfort, John Heron, and many 


other perſons of diſtinction'. The parliament veſted the eſtates 


© Cotton, p. 672. Statutes at large, 1 Edw. IV. cap. 1. 
© Cotton, p. 670. W. Wyrceſter, p. 490. 
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of conducting them may ſtill appear exceptionable. John earl 


: parliam nt ent had bo long recognized, and | whom, that very Eing 
2 bim, who was now. ſeated, on the throne, had ese 
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TE TORTS JF 


Was the adhering to a prince, whom every ind lividual of the 


and | obeyed a as his lawful ei gn. 


Tu E n of ſupporting the government chtabliſhed will 


: juſtify more fully ſome other acts c of violence; tho the method 


24 * 9 * 


44 .. 4 owoy + dis A-a4 an trades 


of Oxford and his fon, Aubrey de Vere, were detected in a 


correſpondence with Margaret, were tried by martial law before 
the conſtable, were condemned and executed 5 William 


Tyrrel, Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomery were 
convicted in the ſame arbitrary court; were executed, and their 
eflates forfeited. This introduction of martial law into civil 
government was a hi igh ſtrain of prerogative; 'E which, were it 


not for the violence of the times, would probably have ap- 


peared exceptionable to a nationf ſo jealous of their liberties as the 
Engliſh were now become It was e but ſuch a great 


and | 


e „ W. de Wyrceſter, p. 492. Hall, fol, 189. Grafton, p. on. Fabian, fol. 215. 
Fragm. ad finem T. Sproti. 


f That we may judge how arbitrary a court, that of the 3 of England was, we 
may peruſe the patent granted to the earl of Rivers j In this reign, as it is to be found in 
Spellman's Gloſſary in verb. Conftabularius ; as alſo, more fully in Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. 


Here is a clauſe of it: Et ulterius de uberiori gratia noſtra eidem comiti de Rivers plenam 
Poteſtatem damus ad cognoſcendum, & procedendum, „in omnibus, & ſingulis, cauſis et negotiis, 
de et ſuper crimine leſæ majeſtatis ſeu ſuper occaſſone ceteriſque cauſis, quibuſcungue per præ- 
fatum comitem de Rivers, ut conflabularium Angliz——que in curia conftabularii Anglie ab 
antiquo, Viz. tempore dicti domini Gulielmi conqueftoris ſeu aliquo tempore citra tradtari, audiri, 


examinari. aut decidi conſueverant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, cauſaſque er negotia prædicta 
cum omnibus et fingulis emergentibus, incidentibus & connexis, audiendum, examinandum, et fine 


debito terminandum, etiam ſummarie et de plano, ſine ſtrepitu et figura juſtitiæ, ſola facti 
yeritate inſpecta, ac etiam manu regia, ft opportunum viſum fuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, 


ices 


of all theſe attaigted perſons in the crown ;. tho? their ſole crime | 
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EDWARD Ti. 


and ſudden. revolution muſt leave the roots of diſcontent and diſ- 
ſatisfaction in the ſubjects, which would require great art, or in 
lieu of it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was 


more ſuitable to the genius of the nation in that uncultivated 


age. 


Bur the new i Cant precarious and uncertain 3 
not only from the domeſtie diſcontents of the people, but from the 


efforts of foreign powers. Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had 
ſucceeded to his father, Charles, i in 1460; and was led, from the 


obvious motives of national intereſt, to feed the flames of civil 


diſcord among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving ſupport 


to, the weaker party. But the intriguing and politic genius of 


this prince was here checked by itſelf: Having attempted to 


ſubdue the independant ſpirit of his own vaſſals, he had excited 


ſuch an oppoſition at home, as prevented him from making all 
the advantage, which the opportunity afforded, of the diſſen- 


ſions among the Engliſh. He ſent however a ſmall body to 
ö Henry s aſſiſtance under Varenne, Seneſchal of Normandy *, 


who landed in Northumberland, and got N of the 


vices noſtras, appellatione remota. The office of conſtable was. perpetual in the monar- 
chy; its juriſdiction was not limited to times of war, as appears. from this pateßt, and as 


we learn from the ſame author: Yet its authority was in direct contradiction to Magna 


Charta; and it is evident that no regular liberty could ſubſiſt with it. It involved a full 
dictatorial power, continually ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on the crown, be- 
ſides the want of force to ſupport all its prerogatives, was, that the office of conſtable was 


commonly either hereditary or during life ; and the perſon inveſted with it, was, for that 
reaſon, not ſo proper an inſtrument of arbitrary power in the King. Accordingly the 


office was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. the moſt arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes. The 
practice, however, of exerciſing martial law, ſtill ſubfiled ; and was not aboliſhed till the 


Petition of Right under Charles I. This was the epoch of true _ confirmed ** the 


Reſtoration, and enlarged and ſecured by the Revolution. 
8 Monſtrelet, vol. iii. p. 95. 
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CHAP. 


XXII. 
1462, 


Battle of Hex- 
ham. 


th May. 


caſtle of Alnewic: But as the indefatigable Margaret went in 
perſon to France, where ſhe ſolicited larger ſupplies; and pro- 
miſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family was by his 
means reſtored to the throne of England; he was afterwards 
perſuaded to ſend along with her a body of 2000 men at arms, 


which enabled her to take the field, and to make an inroad into 
England. Tho? reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers 
from Scotland, and by many partizans of the family of Lan- 
caſter; ſhe received a check at Hed gley-more from lord Mon- 


tacute or Montague, brother to the earl of Warwic, and 
warden of the eaſt Marches between Scotland and England. 
Montague was ſo elated with this ſucceſs, that, while a 
numerous reinforcement was on their march to join him by 


orders from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops 


alone, to attack the Lancaſtrians at Hexham, and he obtained 
a complete victory over them. The duke of Somerſet, the lords 
Roos, and Hungerford, were taken in the Parfait, and imme- 


diately beheaded by martial law at Hexham'. Summary juſtice 


was in like manner executed at Newcaſtle on Sir Humphrey 
Nevil, and ſeveral other gentlemen”. All thoſe who were 


ſpared in the field, ſuffered on the ſcaffold;. and the utter exter- 
mination of their adverſaries was now become the plain object 
of the York party; a conduct, which received but too plauſible 


an apology from the preceding practice of the Lancaſtrians. Fo 


"Tas fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this defeat, 


Was ſingular. Margaret, flying with her ſon into a foreſt, 


W. Wyrceſter, p. 493. Hall, fol. 190. Hollingſhed, p. 665. 
i W. Wyrceſter, p. 493. k Rymer, vol. xi. p. 500, 
! W. Wyrceſter, p. 498. Hall, fol. 190. Grafton, p. 661. 
*. Fabian, fol. 215. Polyd. Virg. p. 512, 513. 
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where the nm to conceal herſelf, was beſet, during 0 og. p. 


the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, Who either ignorant or „ 


regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of her rings and jewels, 1464. 
and treated her with the utmoſt indignity. The partition of 
this rich booty raiſed a quarrel among them; and while their 
attention was thus engaged, ſhe took the opportunity of * | 
ing her eſcape with her ſon into the thickeſt of the foreſt, w 

ſhe wandered for ſome. time, over-ſpent with hunger 0 . | 
tigue, and ſunk with terror and affliction. While in this 

wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber approach with his naked 
| ſword; and finding that ſhe had no means of eſcape, ſhe ſud- 
denly embraced the reſolution of truſting entirely for protection 
to his faith and generoſity. She advanced towards him; and. 
preſenting to him the young prince, called out to him, Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of your King's Hon. 
The man, whoſe humanity and generous ſpirit had been ob- 
ſcured; not entirely loſt, by his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck - 
with the ſingularity of the event, and charmed with the con- 
fidence repoſed in him; and he vowed, not only to abſtain 
from all injury againſt the princeſs, . but. to devote himſelf 
entirely to her ſafety and protection. By his means ſhe dwelt 
ſome time concealed in the foreſt, and was at laſt conducted to 
the ſea-coaſt, whence ſhe made her eſcape into Flanders. She 
paſſed thence into her father's court, where ſhe lived ſeveral 
years in privacy and retirement. Her huſband was not ſo for- 
tunate or ſo dextrous in finding the means of his eſcape. Some 
of his friends took him under their protection, and. conveyed 
lim into Lancaſhire; where he remained concealed. during a : 
twelvemonth ; but he was at laſt. detected, delivered up to 
Edward, and thrown into the Tower *. The ſafety of his perſon.” 


Monſtrelet, vol, iii. p · TY Sk, 9 Hall, fol. 191, Fragm. ad inem Sproti 
. was 
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was owing les to the Zeticht 
contempt, which they bad entertained of hls 22 and his 


hs underſtanding. | 


Tux impriſonment of Hay the ex allen 1 — 
the execution and confiſcation of all the ale onſiderable Lan- 
caſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity | to Edward's government; 


Wwhoſe title by blood, being now recognized by parliament, and 


univerſally ſubmitted to by the people, was no longer in dan- 


ger of being impeached by any antagoniſt. In this proſperous 


ſituation, the King delivered himſelf up, without controul, to 


thoſe pleaſures which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 


tural temperament invited him toenjoy; and the cares of royalty 
were leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of amuſement, or 
the allurements of paſſi on. The cruel and unrelenting ſpirit of 
Edward, tho? enured to the ferocity of civil wars, was at the 
ſame time extremely devoted to the ſofter paſſions, which, 
without mitigating his ſevere temper, maintained a great in- 
fluence over him, and ſhared his attachment with the purſuits 


©: ambition, and the thirſt of military glory. During the pre- 
ſent interval of peace, he lived i in the moſt familiar and ſociable 


manner with his ſubjects 5 particularly with the Londoners; 
and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallantry of his 
addreſs, which, even unaſſiſted by his royal dignity, would 


have rendered him extremely acceptable to the fair ſex, facili- 


tated all his applications for their favour. This eaſy and plea- 


ſurable life augmented every day his popularity among all ranks 


of men: He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay 
of both ſexes: The diſpoſition of the Engliſh, little addicted to 
jealouſy, kept them from taking umbrage at theſe liberties: 


v Polyd. Virg: Po £13." Biondi, 3 
1 And 


. among the reſt, 
and beauty of her perſon, -as well as for other amiable accom= - 


Pity on her impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed children. 


fo much beauty in affliction ſtrongly affected the amorous Ed- 
ward; 


. Ps 5 w * * T 


— 


ue” 4 is indulgence 5 amu 
nation was thus become, / without deſign, a means of ſup- | 
porting and ſecuring his government: But as it is difficult to 
- reduce the ruling - paſſion. within ſtrict rules of prudence, the 
amor̃ous temper of Edward led him into a ſnare which proved 
y.4 tal $0 his: future repoſe, and to the ener, of his throne, 
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Ad 11 NE DE Ae ee dinihiels of Bedford, i 

- after her huſband's death; ſo far ſacrificed her ambition to love, 
that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir Richard Wideville, a 
private gentleman, to whom ſhe bore ſeveral children, and 
Elizabeth, who was remarkable for the grace 


pliſhments. This young lady had married Sir ſoh Gray of 
Groby, by whom ſhe had children; and her huſband being 
ain in the ſecond battle of St. Albans, fighting on the ſide of 
Lancaſter, and his eſtate being for that reaſon confiſcated, bis 
widow retired to live with her father, at his eſt of Grafton i in 


| Northamptonſhire. - The King came accidentally to the houſe, 


after a hunting party, in order to pay a viſit to the dutcheſs of 
Bedford; and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable for obtaining 


ſome grace from this gallant monarch, the young widow flung 


1 ities chile 11 gratified lids inclt⸗ 


beth Gray. 
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© HAP. 
XXII. 

— pmonened 
1464s 


Ring's 8 
riage with the 
lady Eliza- 


herſelf at his feet, and with many tears, entreated him to take 


The ſight of 


love ſtole inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of 


compaſſion; and her ſorrow, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, 
made his eſteem and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. 
He raiſed her from the ground with aſſurances of favour; he 


found his paſſion encreaſe every moment, by the converſation 
of the amiable object; and he was ſoon reduced i in his turn to 
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75 . Or _— Sau as bana Which me had made, 
5 was ſo deep as to o give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt ele- 


ly refuſed to gratify his paſſion; and all the en- 
fer and HR the young and an 


3 q . ' 


nf her Daw 4 and inflexible virtue, 


e 3 tim For ſuch 9 neee, wee beyond. all 


carefully kt for ſome time: No one fuſpe 
tine à prince could facrifice ſo much to a romant 
there were in ere ſtrong reaſons, which at that time 


bounds of reaſon; and he offered to ſhare, his throne, as well 
as his heart, with the woman, whole beauty of ig and 


ated privately at Grafton 17 The ſecret was 


C peſo: : Abt 


5 the ne men e and im- 


TAE King, deſirous to 2 his thn; as well by he 


e of iſſue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little before, 
determined to make application to ſome neighbouring princeſs ; 
and he had caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the Queen 
of France, who, he hoped, would, by her marriage, enſure 


him the friendſhip of that power, which was alone both able 


and inclined to give ſupport and aſſiſtance to his rival. To ren- 


der the negotiation more ſucceſsful, the earl of Warwic had 


been diſpatched to Paris, where the princeſs then reſided; he 


had demanded Bona in marriage for the King; his propoſals 
had been accepted; the treaty was fully concluded ; and no- 


© Hall, fol. 193. Fabian, fol, 216. 
| thing 


able 


deeming himſelf affronted, both by being employed in this de- 


* D AA D 


, Fo 


egoti am e e die r u N to e ai 


: — ee e e e with mage! and ing. 
nation. The influence of paſſion, 


„ over ſo young a man as 
Edward, might have ſerved as an excuſe for his imprudent 


conduct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weakneſs as an apology: But his faulty ſhame or 

pride prevented him from ſo much as mentioning the affair to 
Warwic;. and that nobleman was allotvedl to depart the court, Warvic dif. 
Full of the ſame ill humour d nn * he e 


to it. 


+ « 


ah cn now 1 to 8 Fa ON blirwedn the 


King and this powerful ſubject. The Queen, who loſt not her 
influence by marriage, was equally ſolicitous to draw every 


grace and fayour to her own friends and kindred, and to ex- 


clude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe regarded as her mortal 
enemy. Her father was created earl of Rivers: He was made 
lord treaſurer i in the room of lord Mountoy * : He was inveſted 
in the office of conſtable for fe; and his ſon received the ſur- 
vivance of that high dignity *. The ſame young nobleman 


was married to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the 


great eſtate of that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
__ wow Catharine, the Queen's liſter, was married to the 


3 Hal, fol. 193, Habington, p. 437. Holingſhed, P» 667. Grafton, p. 665. 
Polyd, Virg. p. $13. IW. Wyrceller, p. 506. k Rymer, vol, xi. 
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tlie bringing oper the princeſs into England „„ But when the Wert 
ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty earl, 1464 


1466. 
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V bi Türe earl i of Warwic n not os with Ane patience 155 Jeaſt 
= e diminution of that &lit, : which he had long enjoyed, and 
3 e which, het ought, he: had merited y ſuch im ortant ſervices. 

%%ͤͤ ⁵ had received ſo many grants from the crown, that the 
5 . revenue ariſing from them amounted, beſides his patrimonial 

- it eſtate, to Fog crowns a year, according to the computation 

of Philip de Comines ; his amhitious ſpirit was ſtill diſſatisfied; 

dp eng ee others ſurpaſs him m authority and influence 
with the King Edward alſo, jealous of that power which 

1 bad ſupported him, and which he himfelf had contributed ſtill 
i higher to-exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe up rivals in credit to 

the earl of Warwic; and he juſtified, by this political view, his 

extreme partiality to the Queen's kindred. But the other 

nobility of England, envying the ſudden growth of the Wide- 

villes *, were more inclined to take part with Warwic' 8. diſcon- 

tent, to whoſe grandeur they were already accuſtomed, and who 

| had reconciled them to his ſuperiority by his gracious. and 


popular manners. Aud as Edward obtained from parliament a 


2 - W. Wyrceſter, p. 5 — 5 m Ibid. p. Ws 5 ooh Liv. 3 chap. 4. 
| * Polyd. Vi g. p. 514. e Hiſt. Croyl. cont, p. 539%. — 
bs he eg I e eee 


this . act t tho yy — al be epi an en hon be 
in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a general alarm to the 
3 ind diſguſted OW even. r en w the 
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to his" party, was s George, duke of Clarence, the King's ſecond 
brother. This prince deemed himſelf no leſs injured than the 

| other grandees, by the uncontrouled influence of the queen and 
her relations; and as Kis fortunes were fill left on a precarious 
: footing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſled, this neglect, joined 
| to his unquiet and reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him to give counte- 
5 nance to all the malcontents . The favourable opportunity of 


15 gaining him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who profered 
him in marriage his elder daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe 


fortunes 15 ſettlement which, as it was ſuperior to any that 


: the King himſelf could confer upon him, immediately attached E 


dim to the earl's party . Thus an extenſive and dangerous 
combination Was inſenſibly formed againſt Edward and his mi- 
niſtry: "Tho? the object of the malcontents was not at preſent to 
overturn the throne, it was difficult to foreſee the extremities, 


to which they might be carried; and as oppoſition to an admi- 


niſtration was uſually in thoſe ages proſecuted by force of arms, 


civil convulſions and diſorders were likely to be ſoon the reſult 


of theſe 1 intr igues and confederacies. A 


2 W. Wyrceſter, p. co8; Graſton, p. 673. 


Polyd. Virg. p- 515. 


201 fiderable aſſociate, whom Warwic acquired 


W. Wyrceſter, p. 511; Hall, fol. 200. Habington, p. 439. Eolingſhed, p. 671. 
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2 . greater a it e among Wen, d 
vaſſals; and as it was | ent by great abilities, nd, 5 
ſtrained by any principles of faith or humanity, they found no 
ſecurity to themſelves hut by a jealous combination againſt him. 
Philip, duke of den. was now dead: His rich and ex- 
tenſſye dominions were devolved to Charles, his only ſon, whoſe 
martial diſpoſition. e him | the dae 0 — 

_ whole ambition, more outrageous thar of Lewis, bu 
ſeconded by leſs powef and re was . with a more 
Fanme eye by the other powers of Europe. The oppoſi- 
tion of intereſts, and ſtill more, a natural antipathy of cha- 
racter, produced a declared animoſity between theſe two bad 
princes; ; and Edward was thus. ſecure of the fincere attachment 
of either of them, for whom. he ſhould chooſe to declare him- 
ſelf. The duke of Burgundy, being deſcended by his mother, 
Aa daughter of Portugal, from John of Gaunt, was natu rally 
inclined to favour the houſe of Lancaſter *: But this conſidera- 
tion was eaſily overbalanced by politics; and Charles, perceiving 
che intereſt of that houſe to be extremely decayed. in England, 
| ſent over his natural brother, commonly called the baſtard of 


Burgundy, to carry in his name propoſals of marriage to Mar- 


garet the King's ſiſter. The alliance of Burgundy was more 


popular with the Engliſh than that of France; the commercial 
intereſts of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe union; 
their common jealouſy of Lewis was a natural cement between 


them; and Edward, pleaſed with ————.— himſelf by ſo 


ny. Comine, liv. 3. chop. 4» 6. Es; 
potent 
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potent a confe erate, ſoon PROT ve the allintices and beſtowed CHAP. 
his ſiſter upon Charles A league, which Edward at the ſame Miesen 
time concluded with the duke of Brittany, ſeemed both to en- 8 5 
creaſe his ſecurity, and to open to him the proſpect of rivalling 

- his predeceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts; which, however 
ſhort-lived and A og rendered their Ee) ſo popu- 

lar and illuſtrious “. 


Bor 8 ambitions ſchemes the King might have built 1469 
on theſe alliances, they were ſoon fruſtrated by inteſtine com- 
motions, which engroſſed all his attention. Theſe diſorders 
probably aroſe not immediately from the intrigues of the earl 
of Warwic, but from accident, aſſiſted by the turbulent ſpirit 
of the age, by the general humour of diſcontent which that 
popular nobleman had inſtilled into the nation, and perhaps by 
ſome remains of attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter. The 
hoſpital of St. Leonards near York, Had received, from an Taſurrection in 
antient grant of King Athelftane, a right of levying a thrave e 
of corn from every plough-land in the county; and as theſe 
charitable eſtabliſhments : are very liable to abuſe, the country 
people complained, that the revenue of the hoſpital was no 
longer expended for the relief of the poor, but was ſecreted 
dy the managers, and employed for their private purpoſes. , 
After long repining at the contribution, they refuſed payment: 
Eccleſiaſtical and civil cenſures were iſſued againſt them: Their 
goods were diſtrained, and their perſons thrown into jail T1. 
as their ill humour daily encreaſed, they roſe in arms; fell 
upon the officers of the hoſpital, whom they put to the ſword; 
and nnn in a body, * thouſand . to the es of 


v Hall, fol. 169, 197. 
* *. Wyrceſter, p. 5. Patliament. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 332. 
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elf to their progreſs; and having been ſo fortunate 
Hulderne their leader, he. ordered | 
him immediately to be led to execution; according to the bar- 


barous and illegal practice of thoſe times. The rebels how- 
74 ever, fall continued i in arms; and being ſoon headed by.. men 
of greater diſtinction, Sir Henry Nevil, ſon of lord Latimer, 
and Sir John Coniers, they advanced ſouthwards, and began to 


appear dangerous to the government. Herbert, earl of Pem- 


1 broke, who had received that title on the forfeiture of Jaſper 
Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march againſt them at the 
| head of a body of Welſhmenz and he Was joined by five thou- 

ſand archers under the command of Stafford, earl of Deyon- 
15 ſhire, who had ſucceeded in that title to the family of Court- 

| ney, which had alſo been forfeited.” But a trivial difference 
about quarters having begot an animoſity between theſe two 
naoblemen, the earl of Devonſhire retired. Vith his archers, and 


left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels '. The two armies 


| Batfle of Ban- approached near Banbury ; ; and Pembroke, having prevailed in a 
LOG ſkirmiſh, and having taken Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered 
him immediately to be put to death, without any form of pro- 


ceſs. This execution enraged, without terrifying, the rebels: 
They attacked the Welſh army, routed them, put them to the 


{word without mercy; and having ſeized Pembroke, they took 
immediate revenge upon him for the death of their leader“. 
The King, imputing this misfortune to the earl of Devonſhire, 


who had deſerted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed i in a 


like ſummary manner. But theſe ſpeedy executions, or rather 2 


* Hal, fol. 200. Holingſhed, p. Ros, Polyd, Virg * 516. 
V Grafton, p. 674. 
Stowe, p 221, Holingſhed, p. 672. Frag. ad "BI Sprotti, 
2 Ball, fol. 201, 202, OO, p. talks | TR 
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ing a parky to Grafton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his ſon 
E dalton had become obnoxious by their near relation * 


to the King and his partiality towards them: And theſe noble- 
2 men were ene ee by orders en 9520 tee e 
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The" is no part of Engliſh hiſtory ſince the Conqueſt, ſo 


obſcure, io uncertain, ſo little authentic or conſiſtent, as that of 
the wars between the two Roſes: Hiſtorians differ about many 
material circumſtances; 5 ſome | ts of the utmoſt conſequence, 
ö in ö hich they almoſt all agree, are incredible and contradicted 


A TM records *; Nene it is eee, bet this ue e darknels 
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b Fabian, fol. 217. ä | | 
We ſhall give an Jallapce : Almoſt all 14 hitorians, even 1 and the 6 conti- 
| nuntor of the annals of Croyland, aſſert that Edward was about this time taken prifoner by 
Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, bro- 
ther to the earl ; but being allowed to take the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he 
made his eſcape, and afterwards chaced the rebels out of the kingdom, But that all the 

ory is falſe appears from Rymer, where we find, that. the King, throughout all this 
period, continually « exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted in his government. 
On the 7th of March 1470, be gives a- commiſſion of array to Clarence, whom he then 
imagined a good ſubject; and on the 23d of the ſame month, we find him iſſuing an order 
for apprehending him. "Beſides, in the King's manifeſto againſt the duke and earl, | 
(Clauſ. 10. Edward IV. m. 7, 8.) where he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions | 
no ſuch fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe them of exciting young Welles's rebellion : 20 
He only ſays, that they exhorted him to continue in his rebellion, We may judge how 
ſmaller fats will be miſrepreſented by hiſtorians, who can in the moſt material tranſaQions 
miſtake ſo groſsly. There may even ſome ſeruple ariſe with regard to the propoſals of 
marriage made to Bona of Savoy; tho' almoſt all the hiſtorians concur in it, and the fact 
be very likely in itſelf: For there are no traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwic's | 
to France. The chief certainty. in this and the preceding reign ariſes either from public 
records, or from the notice taken of certain paſſages by the French hiſtorians, On the 
contrary, for ſome centuries after the Conqueſt, the French hiſtory is not compleat without 
the aſſiſtance of . authors. We may conjecture, that the reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Vox. III. VVV hiſtorians 
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© v.cap.difinguiſh, wich exxminiy s dhe deen cloud. which, 

vers: that, period, ia: gens: of harr and leadfhed,  faxage: 
npangert arhirerx eresutiene angd-txeacherouadiſhanourable, 
conduct in all parties. There is no poſſibility, for inſtangce,. of 
De for the views and intentions of the earl of War- 


wie at this time, - It, ig agreed, thatche.reded, togethgr, with 
än, the, dyke, of Clarence, in his, goverment. of 
a Jurips, the, commencement, of this rehelliogs. agd.that | 
_ tis brother, Mantagues, adele with, vigour; againſ};the northern; 

TTT 
proceeded fram the ſecret, cqungils. an 


0 dLinſtigation.of - Warwig; 
2 the — committed by the rebels, on the earl of Rivers, 


His capital enemy, forms, on the other hand; à violent pre- 
fumption againſt | him.. He and Clarence came over to Epgland,. 


| offered their fervice to Edward; were received. without. any ſuf 


picion, were entruſted by him 1 in the higheſt commands“, and 
ftill p perſeyered in theit fidelity. 7 | Shan. after, we find the rebels 
quicted and diſperſed by:a general pardon. granted bx Edward. 
from the advice of the earl of Warwie: But why fo courageous. 
2 prince, if ſecure 0 of "Warwic's, fidelity, ſhould | haye granted a- 
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general pardon to men, who had been guilty of ſuch violent 
And perſonal outrages' againſt him, is not intelligible; nor Why 
that "nobleman, if unfaithful; ſhould haye endeavoured to. ap- 


peuſe a rebellion, of which he was able to make ſuch advantages. | 
But! it appears, that, after chis inſurrection, there: was an inter- 


— 
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wy of — Fray Witch, the- GG ed the Binh of 
Neevil wien honcurs and favours of the nigheſt nätüre: He 
made lord Montague à fnarqueſs, by the fate nme: He 
creared tis fon, Vedrze, duke 6f Bedford *: He declar 


red 


publicly His intention of fiarrying that young nobleman to his 
eldeſt daußhter, Elizabeth, Who, as He had et no ſons; Was 


the preſumptive Heir of the crown: Vet we find, that, ſoon 


after, being invited to à feaſt by the archbiſhop of Vork, 


43 


A younger brother of Warwic and Mont ue, he entertained 
à ſadden ſuſpicion, that they intended to ſe ize his perſon 


or to murder him: And he . n from the enter- 


cairn, J d 


, 


Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, which} is a 


unaccountable-as all the preceding events ;- chiefly becauſe no 
ſufficient reaſon is alfigned for it, and. becauſe, ſo far as it ap- 


Pears, the family « of Nevil had no hat ind in exciting and foment- | 


ing it. It 4 aroſe in Lincolnſhire, and was headed by Sic 
Robert Welles, ſon to the lord of that name. The army of 
the rebels amounted to 30,000 men; ; but the lord Welles him- 
ſelt, far from giving countenance to them, fled into a ſanctu- 
ary, in order to ſecure his perſon againſt the King? s anger or 
ſuſpicions. He was drawn from this retreat by a promiſe of 
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ſafety; and was ſoon after, notwithſtanding this aſſurance, 


beheaded, along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by orders from 
Edward. The King fought a battle with the rebels, defeated 
them, took Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Launde priſoners, 
and ordered them immediately to be beheaded. 


© Cotton, p. 702. 5 Fragm. 34. W. ad fin, Sprotti, 
g Hall, fol, 204. Fabian, fol. 218. Habington, p. 442. Hoelingſhed, p. 674 
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The unexpected defeat of Welles diſconcer 
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| Raman during theſe tranſaQtions, had to little Jealous of 
of Warwi lare ace, that he granted them 
agau che rebels“: But 


their own name, iſſued declarations againſt the neat pieg 
and complained of grievances, . oppreſſions, and: bad miniſter 


and they. retired northwards into L ncaſhire, where they 
ted to be joined by lord Stanley, who had married | the = of 
Warwic' s ſiſter. But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence 
with them, and as lord Montague alſo remained quiet in York- 
ſhire; they were obliged to diſſolve their army, and to fly into 
8 where Or embarked and made ſail towards. 
Tur denier governor, ae Warwie had left at Calais, 
was one Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who, ſeeing the earl return in this 
miſerable condition, refuſed him admittance into the place ; 
and would not ſo much as permit the dutcheſs of Clarence to 
land; tho? a few days before, ſhe had been delivered on ſhip- 
board of a ſon, and was at that time extremely diſordered by 
fieknefs. With difficulty, he would allow a few flaggons of 
wine to be carried to the ſhip for the uſe of the ladies: 
But as he was a man of fagacity, and well acquainted with 
the revolutions, to which England was ſubject, he ſecretly 
apologized to Warwic- for this appearance of infidelity, and 
Kd it as Feen entirely from zeal for his ſervice. 


87 Ayr mer, vol. xi. p. 652. 
The King offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 100 pounds a-year in- 
land, to any that would ſeize them. Whence we may learn that land was at that time ſold | 
for __ ten youre W dee Rymer, vol. xi. p. 6 54 | 


He 
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He ſad, that che place was ill ſupplied with: n that 


he could not depend on the attachment of the garriſon; . 


the inhabitants, who lived by the Engliſh commerce, would 
certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed government; ; that the place 


was at preſent unable to refiſt the power of England on the one 


| hand, and that of the duke of Burgundy on the other; and 


that, by ſeeming to declare for Edward, he would acquire the 
confidence of that prince, and ſtill keep it in his power, when 


it ſhould become ſafe and prudent, to reſtore the fortreſs to its 


ancient maſter *. It is uncertain, whether Warwic was fatiſ- 


_ fied with this apology; or fuſpeted a double infidelity in Vau- 


cler; but he feigned to be entirely convinced by him; and 
having ſeized ſome Flemiſh veffels which he found lying off 


Calais, he immediately made fail towards France. 


Tu King Ur France; analy" at the cdoſe con n be- 


tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, received with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of regard and friendſhip the unfortu- 
nate Warwic ', with whom he had formerly maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence, and whom he hoped ftill to make his inſtru- 
ment in overturning the government of England, and re-eſta- 
bliſhing the houſe of Lancaſter. No animoſity was ever greater 
than that which had long prevailed between that houſe and the 


earl of Warwic. His father had been executed by orders from 


Margaret: He himſelf had twice reduced Henry to captivity, 
; had baniſhed . the queen, -had put to death all their moſt zealous 
partizans either in the field or on the ſeaffold, and had occa- 


ſioned innumerable ills to that unhappy family. For this reaſon, | 


believing that ſach inveterate rancour would never admit of 
any cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henry's name, 


* Comines, liv. 3. chap. 4. Hall, fol, 205. i 1 1 Potyd. VIS p- 519. 
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marry Ne lady 8 ſecond + wag of that nobleman; 
that the crown, in caſe of the failure of male iflue in that 
prince, ſhould deſcend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire 
excluſion of King Edward and. his poſterity, Never was con- 
| federacy on all ſides, leſs natural or more evidently the work of 
: neceſſity: But Warwie oped, that all former paſſions of the 
 Laneaſtriang might be loſt in preſent political views ; and that 
at wort, the independent Power of his 0 and the affec- 
tions of the people, would be able to give him ſecurity, and 
enable him to exact the full performance of all the conditions 


agreed on. The marriage of prince Edward wee the my 
| Anne * i Wen in France. 
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ſolve an alliance, compoſed of ſuch diſcordant parts. For this 


5 purpoſe, he ſent over a lady of great ſagacity and addreſs, who 
belonged to the train of the dutcheſs of Clarence, and who, 


under colour of attending her miſtreſs, was empowered to ne- 
gotiats with the duke, and to renew the connexions of that 


X42 „„ | | Prince 
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that he had unwarily, to his own ruin, become the inſtrument 
of Warwic's vengeance, and had thrown himſelf entirely: in 
the porter off! his moſt inveterate enemies; that the mortal 
injuries, which thie one royal family had ſuffered from tlie 
other, wers · now · paſt all forgiveneſs; and no idea of an ima- 
Binary unien- in · intereſts” oould ever ſuffice to obliterate them ; 
. that-oven-if the leaders were willing to forget” paſt offences; 
the animoſity of their adherents would prevent a ſincere coali- 
tion of parties, and would, in ſpite of all temporary and verbal. 
agreements, Preſerve an eternal oppoſition of meaſitres between 5 
them; and that a prince, ho deſerted his own kindred, and 
Joined the murderers of his father; left himſclf ſingle, without 
friends, without protection, and would not, when. misfortunes 
inevitably fell upon him, be ſo much as entitled to any pity or 
regard from the reſt of mankindt. Clarence was only one and. 
| twenty years oflage, and ſeems to have poſſeſſed but a ſlender 
2 yet he· oould: eaſily ſee the forea of theſe reaſons; and: 


u the promiſe of forgiveneſi from his brother, he ſeeretly* > 


er dr a: favourable opportunity, to deſert the cart 8 
Warwics. and abandon: the Lancaftrian yu” 


bn ING ; this negpcke sb Wirwla was e carrying on- 
N correſpondence of the ſame nature with his brother, the 
marqueſs of Montague, who was entirely truſted by Edward; 
and like motives produced a like reſolution im that nobleman. 
The marqueſs alſo, that he might render the projected blow: 
me more deadly and incurable;, reſolved, . on- his ſides to watch a. 
favourable opportunity for auen big perfidy, and Rl to. 
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WY thele le 1 were 1 carefully laid, the | 
accibon of the quarrel advanced apace. - Lewis prepared a fleet 
to eſcort. the earl of. Warwic,. and offered him a ſupply of men 
and money The duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, 
enraged at chat nobleman for his ſeizure of the Flemiſh ſhips 


1 ning family in 


£ England, with whom his own intereſts were now connected, 


and he inceſſantiy warned his brother-in-law. of t 


fitted out a larger fleet, wi ith which he guarded the nmel; 


perils, to which he was exp: poſed, But Edward, tho! ee | 
brave and often active, had very little foreſight or penetration. 
He 1 was not ſenſible of his danger: : He made no ſuitable Prepa- 
rations againſt the earl of - 'Warwic*: : He even ſaid, that the 


duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of guarding the ſeas, and 


of all ſound reaſon and reflection. EX 


that he wiſhed for nothing more than to ſee Warwie ſet foot on 


Engliſh ground”, . A vain confidence in his own proweſs, joined 
to the immoderate love of pleaſure, had made kim dle ; 


11 


T. HE event 3 happened, of Which Edwand. freed ſo 


, defirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and left the ſeas 
open to Warwic*. That nobleman ſeized the opportunity, and 


ſetting ſail, quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke of 


. Clarence, che earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a ſmall body 7 


9 n nv. 3. . 4 Hall, fol. 207, 0 Grafton, p. 687. 


of troops; 4 while the King was in the north, engaged in ſup- 


Faß, an e Which had been raiſed by the lord 
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: me Klar, beothier=in-law t to Warwie. The ſcene, which 
ies ſeems more like the fiction of a poem or romance than 

an event in true hiſtory. The prodigious popularity of War wic, 

the zeal of the Lancaſtrian party, the ſpirit of diſcontent with 
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which many were infected, and the general inſtability of the 


Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent revolutions, 
drew fuch multitudes. to his ſtandard, that in a very few days 
his army amounted to ſixty thouſand men, and was continu- 
_ ;* and the two armies approached each other near Not- 

ingham, where a deciſive action was every moment expected. 
The rapidity of Warwic's progreſs had incapacitated the 


duke of Clarence from executing his plan of treachery; 
and the marqueſs of Montague had here the opportunity of 
ſtriking the firſt blow. He communicated the deſign to his 


adherents, who promiſed him their concurrence: They took to 
arms in the night-time, and haſtened with loud acclamations to 


by the Lancaſtrian party. Lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, 


creaſing. - Edward haſtened ſouthwards to encounter 


| Edward's quarters: The King was alarmed at the noiſe, and 
ſtarting from his bed, heard the cry of war, uſually employed 


informed him of the danger, and urged him to make his eſcape 


by ſpeedy flight from an' army, where he had ſo many con- 
cealed enemies, and where few ſeemed. 2ealouſly attached to 


his ſervice. He had juſt time to get on horſeback; and to. : 
hurry with a ſmall retinue to Lynne, i in Norfolk, where he 


luckily found ſome ſhips ready, on board of which he pre- 


ſently embarked*. - And after this manner, the earl of War- 


wic, in no longer ſpace than eleven days after his firſt landing, 


was left entire e maſter of the kin ſons 
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1 The une ht Hanſe Towns were en both with 

ts Eng and; and ſome ſhips of theſe people hovering 
om ah Engliſh coaſt, eſpied the King's veſlels; and gave chace 
to them; nor Was it without extreme diſſieuley, that he made 
his eſcape into the port of Alcmaer in Hol: f 
from England with ſuch Precipitation, that he had carried no- 
. thing of value along with him; and the; on reward, Which 
he could beſto on the captain of the veſſel, that brought him 
over, Was à rohe, lined with ſables; premiſing him an me 


ſeating himſelf in this Jamenta 
, Burgundy ; and that having fo ſuddenly, after his mighty 
vaunts, leſt all footing in his om kingdom, he could be in- 
ſenſible to the ridicule, which muſt attend him in the eyes f 
chat prince. The duke, on his part, was no leſs embarraſſed = 
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| 15 is not likely, that Edward could be 


ble condition before the duke of 


how he ſhould receive the dethroned monarch. - As he had 
ever borne a greater affection to the houſe of Lancaſter than to 
that of York, nothing but political views had engaged him to 
contract an alliance with the latter; and he forefaw, that pro- 


bably the revolution in England would now turn this alliance 


againſt him, and render the reigning family his implacable and 
jealous enemy, For this reaſon, when the firſt rumour of that 


event reached him, att znded with the circumſtance of Edward's 
death, he ſeemed rather Pleaſed with the cataſtrophe; and it 
was no agreeable difappointment to find, that he muſt either 


undergo the burthen of ſupporting an exiled prince, or the 
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ning. fo near a an Ke began C 
already 40 lays ht als: paige ve with the kingdom of Ko. 
England, not with the King; .and that it was indifferent to | 
him, whether the name of Edward er that of Henry was em 
ployed in the articles of treaty ". 
continually ſtrengthened by the ſubſequent events. Vaucler, 
: aner Calais, tho“ he had been ne in 
| mmand by Edward, and even received an annual penſion 
Pct the duke of Burgundy on account of his fidelity to the 
crown , no ſooner ſaw his old maſter, Warwic, reinſtated in 


Theſe ſentiments were 


e! chan he declared for him, and with great demonſtra- 
tions of zeal and attachment, put the whole garxiſon in his 


ment in eee, of Lancaſtur. 


| livery”. And the intelligence, which the duke received every 
day from England, feemed to en an entire and full _ 


1 Tlerbebrn T4644 RET Edward's nicht had delt the kingdom 


at Warwi®s uiſpoſal, that nobleman haſtened to London; and 
taking Henry from his confinement in che Tower, into which 


he had been the chief cauſe of throwing him, he proclaimed 


him King with great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſummoned, 
in the name of that prince, to meet at Weſtminſter; and as 


| this aſſemhly could pretend to no liberty amidſt ſueh enraged 
5 factions, governed by ſuch an impetuous ſpirit as Warwic, 


their votes were entirely dictated by the ruling party *. The 
treaty with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry was 
recognized for lawful King; but his incapacity for government 
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15 his younger brother: All the attdinilers 111 the N aan 
*** | the dukes of Somerſet dal Exeter, de carl of R 
Pembroke, Oxford and Ormond, were rev ; 7ery. 
was reſtored, who had loſt either — or ann oa his 

Ne adherence t to ape para a : = 1023. 20-28 
Tus FUR Man were more W in their executions, 
than was uſual after any revolution during thoſe” violent tim 
The only victim of diſtinction was John Tibetot, earl of Wor- 
ceeſter, conſtable of England. This accompliſhed perſon, born 
2 nation where the nobility valued themſelves 
pri lege, and left learning to monks and 
; cho vol ine the ſpurious erudition, that 
nnen was beſt fittedy had been f ſtruek with the firſt rays of 
true ſcience; which began to penetrate . the ſouth, and had 
been gealeus, by his exhortations and example, to Propagate 
the love ef letters among his unpoliſhed countrymen, It is 
pretended, : that xnowledge had not produced on this nobleman 
5 uimſelf, the effect which fo naturally attends it, of humanizing 
5 the femper, and ſoftening. the heart *; and that he had enraged 
„ the Lancaſtrians againſt him, by the ſeverities which he exer- 
3 ciſed upon them, during the prevalence of his own party. He 


| endeavoured to conceal bimſelf after the At e's of mer ard; 
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was conducted to London, tried before the earl of C 


| condemned WT executed. All the other conſiderable Yorkiſts 
He | aries; here the 
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err, Wet the . rival dre had n. not .yet ap- 


prices in England, but on receiving intelligence of War wic's 


ſucceſs, was preparing with prinee Edward for her Journey. 


All the baniſhed Lancaſtrians flocked to her; and among the 
reſt, the duke of Somerſet, ſon to the duke beheaded after the 
battle of Hexham. This nobleman, Who had long been 
regarded as the head of the party, had fled i into the Low 


Countries on the diſcomfiture of his friends; and as he con- 
cealed his name and quality, he had languiſhed in the moſt 


extreme want and indigenee. Philip de Comines tells us, that 


he himſelf there faw him, as well as the duke of Exeter, in a 


condition no better than that of the meaneſt beggar; till being 


diſcovered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had ſmall pen- 
ſions allotted? them, and were 4iving in ſilence and obſcurity, 
hen the fucceſs of their party called them from their retreat. 


But both Somerſet and Margaret were detained by contrary 


| winds, from reaching England*, till a new revolution in that 


Kingdom, no FR en ay Fanny than the en ew | 
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alone t o leſs) thine ene perſons ſayed 
8 themſelves in this manner; and among che reſt; Edward's 
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Haven the King of Franee, and eben af Wurwib, fall meld 
him in great doubt and anxiety. This nobleman, too haſtiby 
— — as his determined _ had ent over to 


PE —— the tinited: e, France and of re 5 
| ee grant ſome affiſtance to his brother«in- 


goverr ment England.: He equipped four large 
veſſels, in che hatme'of' Tome private merchants, at Terveer in 
Zealand; ; anf eauſing Fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired, of the 
Faſterlings, he delivered this fmall: ſquadron to Edward; Who, 


-reteiving alſo a ſum df money from the duke, it immediately ſet 


ſail for England. No ſooner was 


6 


Jects to give him countenange'or aſſiſtance"; an artifice which 


-eould?riot ſblind the earl of Warwic, but which might ſerve as 
A decent phetence, if that, nobleman Was ſo ere ie main- 
| Ver amn withrthe duke Dane, 
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EWR. :iinpatiens. w.take revenge of * enemies, a 


to recover his loſt authority, made an attempt to land with his 


| "*Lorets, Which n 2000 men, on Ge coaſt of Nor- 
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Warwie, kept th 


1 dhe vn, but only the inheritance af ther h 


And he Vas ogy in ſuch. a fit 


| Hollingſhed, p. 680, Polyd. Virg. p. 524. 
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k hut being there: repulſed!y, he failed | orthonarda" „ 
iſembarked at Rayenſpur in Yorkſhire. , Finding, that the pew 
magiſtrates), who: ho been. placed. in apthorit) ; by the, 9 5 


pretended, and —— made cath, that he came not to, challenge 


which.of right belonged to: him, and Mat he did not intend to 


miſe di var in the Kingdom. . Hig partizans.every, moment | 


Car. 


== 
25 Mar, 


returns, g 


people every Where. from joining him, E he Baward F. 
: of Forks 


focked 49 his ſtandrd: He was admitted into the city, of York''t | 


eeb in all, hig glaims. and prtenſiong, The marquis. of Mon- 


tague.. mmmanded in the northern counties; but fram ſome 


ation, © AS gave him. hopes, of ſuc- 


my ſterious veaſons, Which, as well as many other important 


tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, he totally 
negledted the beginnings of an inſurrection, which he ought 


to have eſteemed fo formidable. 
at Leiceſter, with an intentior 


Warwic aſſembled an army 
af merting and of giving battle 


to the enemy; but Edward, by taking another road, paſſed 
him unmoleſted, and preſented. himſelf before the gates of 
Lopdany Had he here.bgen refuſed admittance, he was totally 
24 : But there were, many cauſes, Which [inclined the 
citizens tp. favour him. His numerous friends, iſſuing from 


their ſapQuaries, were aQive in his cauſe; many rich mer- 


chants, who had formerly lent him money, ſaw no other chance 
for their payment but his reſtoration; the city-dames, who. had 


till retained an 
aff ection for tals: Young AA ae Nince, ſwayed their buſ- 


been liberal of their favours to him, ang. who 
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Ir appears not, that Warwie, during his ſhort adminiſtra- 
tion, which had continued only ſix months, had been guilty of 
any unpopular act, or had any wiſe deſerved to loſe 1 
favour, with Which he had ſo lately overwhelmed Edward. 
But this {gn who dra fort WN was now 


always So ih begtlnivgs' of an \ infurreRion; xr 


ſed many 


advantages above his ene 
that zeal and courage, which the notion of an attack inſpires; 
his opponents were intimidated for a like reaſon; every one, 
who had been diſappointed in the hopes, which he had enter- 
tained from Warwic's elevation, either became a cool friend, or 


: His partizans were actuated by 


- 
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an open enemy > that tems and each mallontent, ** 


whatever cauſe, proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. The 
King, therefore, found himſelf in a condition to face the earl 
of Warwic, who, being reinforced by his ſon-in-law, the duke 
ence, and his brother the marquis of Montague, took 

net, in the neighbourhood of London. The arrival 


poſt at Bat 


of Queen Margaret was every day expected, who would have | 


drawn together all the genuine Lancaſtrians, and have brought 
a great acceſſion to Warwic's forces: But this very conſideration 
proved a motive to the earl rather to hurry on a deciſive action, 
than to ſhare the victory with rivals and antient enemies, Who, 


he foreſaw, would, in caſe of ſucceſs, claim the chief merit in 


the enterprize* But while his jealouſy was all directed towards 


that ſide, he overlooked the dangerous infidelity of friends, 


who lay the neareſt to his boſom. His brother, Montague, 
who had lately temporized, ſeems now to have remained 


ſincerely attached to the intereſts of his family: But his ſon-in- 
law, tho' bound to him by every tye of honour and gratitude, 
tho? he ſhared the power of the regency, tho' he had been 
inveſted by Warwic in all the Honours and patrimony of the 
houſe of York, reſolved to fulGl the ſecret engagements, which 
he had formerly taken with his brother, and to ſupport the 
intereſts of his own. family: He deſerted to the King in 
the night time, and carried over a body of 12,000 men 
along with him. Warwic was now too far advanced to 


retreat; and as he rejected with diſdain all terms of- peace 


offered him by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged to hazard 
a general engagement. The battle was fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides: The two armies, in imitation of their 
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8 eee that of Maes a: eee and the 


miſtineſs of the morning rendering it difficult to diſtinguiſh 
them, ot 56 pes ae the fide of the 


Alus ede . * * on . \reſolving to how his 


army, that he meant to ſhare every fortune with them, and he | 
His brother 


went the fame fate: And as Edward had iſſued orders not 


to give any quarter, a great and undiſtinguifhed flaughter was 
There fell . 3 on the de . 


7 


Tix fine ay de ü this: decifive bane vs fought *, Queen 


Margaret and her fon, now about eighteen years of age, and a 


very promiſing young prince, Ianded at Weymouth, fupported 
by a ſmall body of French forces. When this princeſs received. 


intelligence of her | 8 captivity, and of che defeat and 


death of the earl of Warwic, her courage, which had ſupported: 


her under ſo many diſaſtrous events, here quite left her; and: 


' ſhe immediately foreſaw all the difmal conſequences of this 


ealamity. She took ſanctuary at firſt in the abbey of Beaulieu“; 
but being encouraged. by the appearance of Tudor, earl of 
Pembroke, and Courtney; earl of Devonſhire, ef the lords: 
Wende and st. John, with. other men of and who exhorted: 
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and Gloceſter, encreaſing her army on each day's march; but 
was at laſt overtaken.by the rapid and expeditious Edward, at 
Teukeſbury, on the banks of the Severne. The Lancaſtrians Battle of 


| were here totally defeated: The earl of Devonſhire and lord 4th Nay. 
- Wenloc were killed in the field: The duke of Somerſet, and 
: about twenty other perſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter | 
ia church, were ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded: About 3000 of their fide fell in battle: And the 

* was e ae 


Ons UEEN Margaret nod vie ſon were | Had. priſoners, and 
3 to the King, who aſked the prince, after an inſulting 
manner, how he dared to invade his dominions? The young 
prince, more mindful of his high birth than of his preſent 

fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juſt inheri- 
tance. The ungenerous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck him 
on the face with his gauntlet; and the dukes of Clarence and 
Gloceſter, lord Haſtings and fir Thomas Gray, taking the blow + 
as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried the prince into the next Murder of 


Eds - 
apartment, and there diſpatched him with their daggers *. N 


that confinement a few days after the battle of Teukeſbury; 
but whether he died a natural or violent death is uncertain. It 
is pretended, and was generally believed, that the duke of Death of 
| Gloceſter killed him with his own hands”: But the univerſal . * 
odium, under which chat Prince memory deſervedly labours, 
. . a p. 453. Follinghhed, Pp» 688. Polyd. Virg p 530. 
Comines, Hall, fol. 223. Grafton, p. 203. 
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her flill to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed her ne Ren and CHAP. 
determined to defend to the utmoſt the ruins of her fallen for= ___, 
tunes. She advanced thro? the counties of Devon, Somerſet, 7 


Teukeſbury, 


Margaret was thrown into the Tower: King Henry expired in- & May. 
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h e ation to aggravate his crimes without any 
auth ity. It is certain; however, that Henry's death 
| Idden; cb he laboured before under an ill ſtate 


of health, this circumſtance, joined to the general manners of 
which was 


. 4 4 the age, gave a very natural ground of | ſuſpicion; | : 
Wo, __- © rather increaſed than diminiſhed, by the expoſing of his body 
do public view. That precaution ſerved only to re 


* : : E! 


ite 1. 0 akin 4 en kate dees ae now to hah ey 


1 1 e Pan Every legitimate prince of that family was 


dead: Almoſt every great leader of the party had periſhed 
in battle or on the ſcaffold: Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, who 
Was levying forces in Wales, diſperſed his army, when he 

received intelligence of the battle of Teukeſbury; and he fled 

35 SIG e Brittany with his nephew, the young earl of Richmond 
. baſtard of Falconbridge, who had levied ſome forces, and 

5 1 8 advanced to London durin g Edward's abſence, was repulſed; 
15 his men deſerted him; ; he was taken priſoner and immediately 
executed *: And peace being now fully reſtored to the nation, 

ch Odob. a parliament Was ſummoned, which ratified, as uſual, all the 

. of the N and r reco N N his eg mance a 


> 


Bur this prince, who Lad been fo be and dive, and 

: intrepid during the courſe of adverſity, was ſtill unable to reſiſt 
the allurements of a proſperous fortune; and he wholly devoted 
himſelf, as before, to pleaſure and amuſement, after he became 


entirely maſter of his kingdom, and had no longer any enemy 
who could give him anxiety or alarm. He recovered, however, 
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by hin gay «hd Yhotfeafive” courſe of life, and by bis eaſy, 
familiar manners, that popularity, which, it is natural to ima- 


gine, he had loſt by the repeated cruelties exerciſed upon his 


enemies; and the example alſo of his jovial feſtivity ſerved to 
abate the former acrimony of faction among his fubjects, and 
to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition, which had been ſo long inter- 


rupted between the oppoſite parties. All men ſeemed to 


be fully ſatisfied with the preſent government; and the 
memory of paſt calamities ſerved only to impreſs the people 
more ſtrongly with a ſenſe of their allegiance, and with the 
reſolution of never incurring auy more the hazard of renewing 
fuch . ſcenes. | 


| Ber. while the King Was Gus indulging bimſelf in N 
he was rouzed from his lethargy by a proſpect of foreign con- 


queſts, which, it is probable, his deſire of popularity, more 
than the ſpirit of ambition, had made him covet. Tho' he 


deemed himfelf very little beholden to the duke of Burgundy, 


* 


CHAP. 
II. 


1472. 


for the reception which that prince had given him during his 


exile, the political intereſt of their ſtates maintained {till a cloſe 


connection between them; and they agreed to unite their arms 
in making a powerful invaſion on France. A league was formed, 
in which Edward ſtipulated to paſs the ſeas with an army, 


exceeding 10, ooo men, and to invade the French territories: 
Charles promiſed to join him with all his forces: The King 
was to challenge the erown of France, and to obtain at leaſt the 
provinces of Normandy and Guienne: The duke was to acquire 


Champaigne and ſome other territories, and to free all his 


dominions from the burthen of homage to the crown of France : 


And neither party was to make peace without the conſent of 


d Comines, liv. 3. Sip; 7. p | — 
the 


< SS pers, 
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er er They: were, the more encouraged to hope for fuc- 
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ceſs from this league, as the count of St. Pol, conſtable of 


e who was maſter of St. Quintin, and other towns on 
| the Somme, had ſecretly prom 


iſed them bis aſſiſtance; and there 
were alſo hopes of cogaging en > duks of A enter into 
che n 


Tas b 6, Trae e er a ſure means of 


making the parliament open their purſes, as far as the habits of 


that age would permit. They voted the King a tenth of rents, 
or two ſhillings in the pound; which muſt have been very inac- 
curately levied, ſince it produced only 31, 460 pounds; and they 


added to this ſupply a whole fifteenth, and three quarters of 


another *: But as the King deemed theſe ſums ſtill unequal to 
the undertaking, he attempted to levy money by the way of 


; benevolence; a ſort of exaction, which, except during nad reign 


of Richard II. had ſcarce ever been practiſed in times, 


and which, tho? the conſent of the parties was ade to be 


gained, could not be eſteemed pry mg eee de The clauſes, 


annexed to the amen grant, ſhow ſufficiently the ſpirit 


of the nation in this reſpect. The money levied by the fifteenth 
was not to be put into the King's hands, but to be kept in reli- 


gious houſes; and if the expedition into France did not take place, 
it was immediately to be refunded to the people. After theſe 
grants, the parliament was diſſobved, which had ſat near two 


years and a half, and had undergone ſeveral prorogations; a 
pradice n not "ay uſual at that time in England. 


e Rymer, vol. xi. p. 306, We 808, Kc. 
4 Cotton, p. 696, 700. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 558. 
bs Hall, fol. 226. Habington, p. 461. Grafton, p. 719. Fabian fol. 221. 
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Tux King paſſed or over to Calais with an army of I 866 U men 
at arms, and 15000 archers; attended with all the chief nobi- 
ty of England, who, prognoſticating future ſucceſſes from the 
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Inv eg: 


paſt, Were eager to appear in this great theatre of honour * : — 


But all their ſanguine hopes were damped, when they found, 
on entering the French territories, that neither the conſtable 


opened his gates to them, nor did the duke of Burgundy bring 


chem the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. That prince, tranſported by his 


urdent temper, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, 
and had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, 


and againſt the duke of Lorrain; and tho? he came in perſon: 


to Edward, and endeavoured: to apologize for this breach of 


| treaty, there was no proſpect, that they would be able this 


campaign to make a conjunction with the Engliſh. This cir- 
cumſtance gave great diſguſt to the King, and inclined him to 
hearken to thoſe advances, which Lewis continually made him 
for an accommodation. 


THAT monarch, mn ſwayed by political views than by the 
point of honour, deemed no ſubmiſſions too mean, which could 

free him from enemies, who had proved ſo formidable to his- 
predeceſſors, and who, united to ſo many other enemies, might 
ſtill ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed. government of France. It ap- 
pears from Comines, that diſcipline was, at this time, very 
imperfect among the Engliſh; ; and that their civil wars, tho“ 
long continued, yet, being always decided by haſty battles, had. 
fill left them ignorant of the improvements, which the military 


0 Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. This author ſays, (chap. 11:) that the King artfully - 
brought over ſome of the richeſt of his ſubjects, who, he knew, would be ſoon tired of the 


war, and would promote all n of peace, which he forefaw; would be foon ne-- 
— 


cn. 


"OY: ; 


29th Auguſt. 


Peace of Pec- 
Auigni. 


_ 
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471 art was WEFFMY to receive e upon che continent. bg But as Lewis 8 
—— Was ſenſible, that the warlike genius of the mot would ſoon 
render them excellent ſoldiers, he was far from deſpiſing them 
for their preſent want of experience; and he employed all his 
art to detach them from their alliance with Burgundy. When 
1 Edward ſent him Aa herald to claim the crown of. France, and 


to carry him. a defiance i in, caſe of refuſal ; ſo far from anſwer- 


ing to this bravade i in hike haughty terms, he replied with great 
temper, and even made the herald a confiderable preſent*: He 
took afterwards an opportunity of ſending a herald to the 


Engliſh camp; and giving him directions to apply to the lords 
Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, were friends to peace, 


he deſired the good offices of theſe noblemen in promoting an 
accommodation with their maſter. As Edward was now fallen 
into like diſpoſitions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms more 
_ advantageous than honourable to Lewis. He ſtipulated to pay 


Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, | on condition that he 
ſhould withdraw his army from France, and promiſed to pay 
him 50,000 crowns a year during their Joint lives: It was 
added, that the Dauphin, when of age, ſhould marry Edward's 


eldeſt daughter. In order to ratify this treaty, the two mo- 


narchs agreed to have a perſonal interview; and for this pur- 


5 poſe, ſuitable preparations were made at Pecquigni near Amiens: 
A cloſe rail was drawn acroſs a bridge in that place, with no 


larger intervals than would allow the arm to paſs; a precaution 


intended to obviate a like accident with that which happened to 
John duke of Burgundy in his conference with the Dauphin at 


Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides; 


conferred privately together; and having confirmed their 


8 Comines, liv. 4+ chap. * V Ibid. Hall, fol 227. 
_ Comines, liv. 4. chap. 7. k . vol. xii. p. 17. 


friendſhip, 
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friendſhip; and imerchanged Ty mutual civilities, they n 
erer r 


urs WIS wWas anxious not 175 to gain the King? 8 e 


: but alſo that of the nation, and of all the conſiderable perſons 
in the Engliſh court. He beſtowed penſions, to the amount of 


16,600 crowns a year, on ſeveral of the King's favourites; on 


lord Haſtings two thouſand crowns; on lord Howard and others 
in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were not aſhamed thus to 


receive wages from a foreign prince“. As the two armies, after 
the concluſion of the truce, remained ſome time in the neigh - 


| bourhood of each other, the Engliſh were not only admitted 


freely into Amiens, where Lewis reſided, but had alſo 


their charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals furniſhed 


them in every inn, without any payments being demanded. 


ſigns of fear or jealouſy. And when Edward, informed of 


this diſorder, deſired him to ſhut the gates againſt them; he 


replied, that he would never agree to exclude the Engliſh from 
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They flocked thither in ſuch multitudes, that once above nine 
thouſand of them were in the town, and they might have made 
themſelves maſters of the King's perſon; but Lewis, conclu- 
ding from their careleſs and diſſolute manner of living, that 
they had no bad intentions, was careful not to betray the leaſt 


the place where he reſided; but Edward, if he pleaſed, might 


recall them, and place his own officers at the gates of Amiens 
to prevent their nnn 


Lewis's deſire of a a mutual amity with England, 


engaged him even to make imprudent enden, which coſt 


E. Comines, liv. 4. chap. 9. 8 Hal, fol. 235. 
» Comines, liv. 4 chap, g. Hall, fol. 233. 


Vol. III. Nn — "TY 


Hi teres ſome pains to elde In the conference at 
Pecquigni, he had ſaid to Edward, chat he wiſhed to- have a: 
viſit from him at Paris; that he would there endeavour to amuſe 
him with the ladies; and that, in caſe any offences were then 


committed, he would affign him the cardinal of Bourbon for 
confeſſor, who, from fellow-feeling, *would..not be over and 
above ſevere in the penances, which he would injoin. This 


hint made deeper impreſſion than Lewis intended. Lord How 


My ard, who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in confi- | 
_ dence, that, if he was fo difpoſed, it would not be impoſſible 


to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to Paris, where 


. they might make merry together. Lewis pretended at firſt not 


to hear this offer; but on Howard's repeating it, he expreſſed 


his concern, that his wars with the duke of Burgundy would 


not permit him to attend his royal gueſt, and do him the 
honour he intended. © Edward,” faid he, privately to Comines, | 
« is a very handſome and a very amorous prince: Some lady 
« at Paris may like him as well as he ſhall do her; and may 


„ invite him to return in , manner. It is better that the 


* ſhould ** e 8 e haze ob 


Tus 1 treaty did wy little honour to either of theſe monarchs: 


It diſcovered the imprudence of Edward, who had taken his mea- 
fures ſo ill with his allies, as to be obliged, after ſuch expenſive 


Preparations, to return without making any acquiſitions, equiva- 
lent to them: It ſhowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, 


rather than run the hazard of a battle, agreed to ſubject his 


kingdom to a tribute, and, thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of 
a neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of leſs power and territory 
than himſelf. But as Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt of 


© © Comines, liv, 4. chap. 10. Habington, p. 469. 
| | honour, 


— — I 


EDWARD I. 


wönsur he thought, chat all the advantages of the treaty were. CHAP. 


XXII. 


on his ſide, and that he had over-reached Edward, by ſending ea 


him out of France on ſuch eaſy terms. For this reaſon, he was 


very folicitous to conceal his triumph; and he ſtrictly enjoined 
his courtiers never to ſhow the Engliſh the leaſt ſign of mockery 


or ridicule againſt them. But he did not himſelf very carefully 


obſerve ſo prudent a rule: He could not forbear, one day, in 
the joy of his heart, throwing out ſome raillery on the ealy 


ſimplicity of Edward and his council: When he perceived, that 


he was overheard by a Gaſcon, who had ſettled in England, 
He was immediately ſenſible of the blunder; ſent a meſſage to 


the gentleman ; and offered him ſuch advantages in his own 


country, as engaged him to remain in France. It is 5 but J, 
Hid w er T pay the penalty of my 7 af a 


TER moſt. Wage part of Lewis's treaty with Edward 
Was the ſtipulation for the liberty of Queen Margaret, who, 


tho? after the death of her huſband and ſon ſhe could no longer 
be formidable to government, was ftill detained in cuſtody by 
Edward. Lewis paid fifty thouſand crowns for her ranſom; 


and that princeſs, | who had been ſo active on the ſtage of the 
world, and who had experienced ſuch a variety of fortune, 
paſſed the reſt of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the 
year 1482, when ſhe died: An admirable princeſs, 'but more 
illuſtrious by her undaunted ſpirit in adverſity, than by her 
moderation in proſperity. She ſeems neither to have enjoyed 
the virtues, nor been ſubject to the weakneſſes of her ſex; and 


was as much tainted with the ferocity, as endowed with the 


courage, of that barbarous age, in which ſhe lived. 


r Comines, Uv. 3. chap. 10. 
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| conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he reſerved to that prix 
power of acceding to the treaty. of Pecquigni: But Charl. 
when the offer was made him, haughtily replied, that he Was 
able to ſ upport himſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, and 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
T1 Ho? Edward had ho laid Krün to be ſatisfied with- the 


that he would make no peace with Lewis, till three months 


after Edward's return into his own country. This prince poſ- 
ſeſſed all the ambition and courage of a conqueror; but being 


1477. 


; defective j in policy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, he 


was unfortunate” in all his enterprizes ; and periſhed at laſt in 


battle againſt the Swiſs ';. a people whom he deſpiſed, and who, 


tho' brave and free, WA hitherto been in a manner overlooked 
inthe general ſyſtem of Europe. This event, which happened 
in the year, 1477» produced a great alteration. in the views of 
all the princes, and was attended with conſequences which 


were felt for many generations. Charles left only one daugh- 
ter, Mary, by his firſt wife; and this princeſs, being heir of 
his opulent and extenſive dominions, was courted by all the 
potentates of Chriſtendom, who contended with each other for 
the poſſeſſion of ſo rich a prize. Lewis, the head of her family, 


might, by a proper application, have obtained this match for 


the Dauphin, and have thereby united to the crown of France 


all the provinces of the Low Countries, together with Burgundy, 


| Artois, and Picardy; which would at once have rendered his 


kingdom an overmatch for all his neighbours. But a man 


wholly intereſted is as rare as one entirely endowed with the 


oppoſite virtue; and Lewis, though impregnable to all the 
ſentiments of generoſity and friendſhip, was, on this occaſion, 


carried from the road of true policy by the paſſions of animo- 
: ſity and revenge. He had imbibed fo oP a hatred of the 


4 


1 Comines, liv. $- cup. U . 


hoſe 


% 
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houſe of b Burgundy, chat he choſe rib to ſubdue the as 


by force of arms, than unite her to his family by marriage: 


He conquered the dutchy of Burgundy and that part of Picardy, 
which had been ceded to Philip the Good by the treaty of 


Arras: But he forced the ſlates of the Netherlands to beſtow 


their ſovereign in marriage on Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon to 


the emperor, Frederic, from whom they looked for Protection ö 
in their preſent diſtreſſes: And by theſe means, France loſt the 
opportunity, which ſhe never could recover, of makin g that | 


important acquiſition of der, and territory. 


Dogix G this intereſting criſis, Edward was no leſs e 
in policy, and was no leſs actuated by private paſſions, unwor- 
Ms of a ſovereign and a ftateſinan. Jealouſy of his brother, 


Clarence, had alle him to neglect the advances which were 
made of marrying that prince, now a widower, to the heireſs 
of Burgundy *;' and he ſent her. propoſals of eſpouſing Anthony. 


earl of Rivers, brother to his queen, who ſtill retained an entire 
aſcendant over him. But the match was rejected with diſdain *; 


and Fdward reſenting this treatment of his i eee e | 
permitted France to proceed without interruption in her con- 


queſts over his defenceleſs ally. Any pretence ſufficed him for 
giving himſelf up entirely to indolence and pleaſure, which 


were now become his ruling paſſions. The only object, which 
divided his attention, was the improving of the public revenues, 
which had been extremely dilapidated by the neceſſities or neg- 
ligence of his predeceſſors; and fome of his expedients for that 
pPurpoſe, tho? unknown to us, were deemed, during the time, 

. oppreſhve to the people. The detail of private wrongs natus - 


* Polyd Virg. Hall, fol. 2 40. Holingſhed, p. 703. Habington, p. 445 Graf- 
don, p. 742, | Hall, fol. 240, Hall, fol. 241. HR. Crozl. 
Cont. p. 559. | 1 | | 
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CHAP. rally eſcapes the notice of ider ; but an 405 of . 
* tres , which Edward was guilty in his own family, has been taken 
1477- notice of by all wri , 1 bas met with ez eee and 


deſerved c 1 ft 
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1 PIA ache of Ckiteine; 574 all his reibe in o Getrag War. 
Eran. wie, had never” been able to regain the King's friendſhip, 
rence. which he had forfeited by his former confederacy with that 
| nobleman. ' He was fill regarded at court as a man of a dan- 
gerous and a fickle. tb and the imprudent openneſs and 
violence of his temper, tho? it rendered him much leſs dange- 
rous, tended extremely to multiply his enemies, and to enrage 
them againſt, him. Among theſe, he had had the misfortune 
to give diſpleaſure to the Queen herſelf, as well as to his bro- 
ther, the duke of Gloceſter, a prince of the deepeſt policy, of 
the moſt unrelenting ambition, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in the 
means, which he employed for the attainment of his pernicious 
purpoſes. A combination between theſe potent adverſaries _ 
being ſecretly formed againſt Clarence, it was determined to 
begin with attacking his friends ; in hopes, that, if he patiently 
endured this 1 injury, his puſillanimity would diſhonour him in 
the eyes of the public; if he made reſiſtance and expreſſed 
reſentment, his paſſion would betray him into meaſures, which 
might give chem advantages againſt him. The King, hunting 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in War- 
_ wickſhire, had killed a white buck, which was a great favourite 
of the owner; and Burdet, vexed at the loſs, broke into a 
paſſion, and wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of. the 
perſon, who had adviſed the King to commit that inſult upon 
him. This natural expreſſion of reſentment, which would 
have been overlooked or forgotten, had it fallen from any other 


5 6 1 | x | | perſon, 


— 
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RY was nevelered. criminal and eapital f in chat gntileman 
by the friendſhip. i in which. he had the misfortune to live with 
the duke of Clarence: He was tried for his life; the judges and 
jury were found ſervile enough to condemn him; and he was 
publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended offence *. About 
the ſame time, one John Stacey, an ecdeſiaſtic, much connected 
with the duke, as well as with Burdet, was expoſed to a like 
iniquitous and barbarous perſecution. This perſon, bein g more 
learned in mathematics and aſtronomy than was uſual in that 
age, lay under the reproach of necromancy with the i ignorant 
vulgar; and the tyrannical court laid hold of this popular ru- 
mour to effect his deſtruction. He was tried in a court of 
juſtice for that imaginary crime; many of the greateſt peers. 


countenanced the proſecution by their 3 he was con- . 


3 25 to the 1 and ceTINEd. 7. * 


Tur duke of Cheng Was 8 en by Wund als 
* of tyranny exerciſed on all around him: He reflected on 
the fate of the good duke of Gloceſter in the laſt reign, Who, 

after ſeeing the moſt infamous pretences employed for the 

deſtruction of his neareſt connections, at laſt fell himſelf a 
Victim to the vengeance of his enemies. But Clarence, inſtead 
of ſecuring his own life againſt the preſent danger, by ſilence 


and reſerve, was open and loud in juſtifying the innocence of 


his friends, and in exclaiming againſt the iniquity of their pro- 

fecutors. - The King, highly offended with his liberty, or uſing 

that pretence againſt him, committed him to the Tower *, ſum- 

moned a parliament, and tried him for his life before the houſe 
of peers, the on tribunal of the nation... 


0 Habington, p. 475» Holingſhed, p. 17 Sir Thomas More i in-Kennet, p. 498. 
* Hiſt, Croyl, cont. p. 561, bit. p. al 


1478... 
16th Jan. 
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* taining: the innocence of men, who had been con 
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Tus duke was acciifed: of era icing: public juſtice,” by Pay 
10 em ed in 

courts of judieature, and of inveighing! againft' the! iniquity of 
the King, who had given orders for their proſecution . '. Many 
raſh expreſſions were imputed' to him, and ſome too reflecting 
on Edward's legitimacy ; but he was not accuſed of ary overt 
act of treaſon; and even the truth of theſe ſpeeches may be 
doubted, ſinee the Uberty of judgment was taken from the 


court, by the King? s appearing perſonally: as his brother's 


accuſer *, and pleading the cauſe againſt him. But a ſentence of 
condemnation, even When this extraordinary circumſtance had 
not place, was a neceſſary conſequence, in thoſe times, of any 


proſecution by the court or the prevailing party; and the duke 


- 


of Clarence was accordingly pronounced guilty by the peers. 
The houſe of commons were no leſs ſlaviſh and unjuſt: They 
both petitioned for the execution of the duke, and afterwards 
| paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him *. The meaſures of the 
parliament, during that age, furniſh us with examples of a 


ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility: They ſcruple to grant, 


and ſometimes refuſe, to the King the ſmalleſt ſupplies, the moſt 
neceſſary for the ſupport of government, even the moſt neceſ- 
ſary for the maintenance of wars, for which the nation, as 
well as the parliament itſelf, expreſſed a great fondneſs: But 
they never ſcruple to concur in the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice 
or tyranny, which falls on any individual, however diſtinguiſhed 
by birth or merit. Theſe maxims, fo ungenerous, ſo oppoſite 
to all the principles of good government, ſo contrary to the 
practice of preſent parliaments, are very remarkable in all the 


Stowe, p. 430. Hit. Croyl. cont. p. 562. . 
Stowe, p. 430. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p 562. 


tranſactions 


agg oY 8 
tan el of the Engliſh kiſtory "I more TY a e after CHAP. 
the period. in which we we are now on engaged. | 4 * 


7 e 


1478. 
rar only favour, tit! the BOY Ar bis brother ie 18th Feb. 
his” condemnation, was to leave him tlie choice of his death $7 | 
ee? he was privately drowned in'a butt of Malmeſey 3 in the 
Tower | wh Y \ whimſical choice, which implies that he had an: 
extraordinary paſſion for that liquor. The duke left two chil- 
dren, by the eldeſt daughter of the carl of Warwic, a fon created 
an earl by his grandfather” s title; and a daughter, afterwards 
counteſs of Saliſbury. | Both this prince and princeſs were alſo 
unfortunate in their end, and died a violent death; a fate which, 
for many years, attended almoſt all the deſcendants of the 
royal blood in England. There prevails a report, that a chief 
ſource of the violent proſecution of the duke of Clarence, whofe 
nde Was George, Was a current prophecy, th at the King 8 ſons | 
ſhould be murdered by one, the firſt letter of whoſe name was 
G'. It is not impoſſible, that, in thoſe ignorant times, ſuch a 
filly reaſon might have influence: But i it is more probable, that 
the whole ſtory is the invention of a ſubſequent period, and 
5 founded on the murder of theſe children by the duke of Glo-- 
ceſter. Comines remarks, that at that time, the Engliſh were 


never without ſome ſuperſtitious prophecy or. other, by, Which 
ry accounted for. vita s event. 


At the glories bye Edward's s reign terminated with the watt 
| wars where his laurels too were extremely ſullied with blood, 
violence and cruelty. His ſpirit ſeems afterwards to have been 
funk i in indolence and pleaſure, or his meaſures were fruſtrated | 


> Hal, fol. 239. Holingthed, p · 703. Grafion, P. 741, Polyd. Virg. p. 537. 
Sir 12 Mare in Cennet, Pe 497. | 
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hu „ of dich, he vas —_— ay 10 have all his « * hters {cttled 
-1478-”" by ſplendid marriages, tho? moſt of theſe Princeſſes were yet in 


8 LN ap, contraGted to the Dauphinz. his bend, Ge 


> 


HISTORY, 0 'F EXGLAND. | 
There was no objec 


6 


ir fancy and tho the cam 


| | 5 obviqus, muſt depend og gumberleſs _acxidents, . wh 2 8 


pollible to be tpreſeey or prevented, Elis eldeſt danger, 1 80 


BE p, the cldeſt ſon of Maximilian and the dutchols 
4 Nis fourth, Catharine, to John, | 


2 aden. King of Arragon, and Iſabella, Qui 
: None of theſe proj ected marr: | 
 tjmſelf ſaw in his life-time the rupture of the firſſ, that with 

the Dauphin, for which. he had always diſcovered a peculiar 


es took place; and the Kin 


ondnels, # Levis, who paid no regard to treaties. or engage- 
ments, fopnd his. advantage i in contracting the Dauphin to the 
rincefs Margaret, the daughter of Maximilian; and the King, 


c Berend ng his indolence, prepared himſelf to revenge this 
Ingignjty., The French monarch, emine 


9 


nt for prudence, as 
"well 4 fallchood, « ndeavoyred to guard againſt the blow; and 
bf a proper. diſtribution of preſents i in the court of Scotland. he 
Excited James to make war — 9 land, This imprudent prince, 


ho hved on bad terms with 14. Own nobility, and whoſe. force 


5 Was very unequal 10 the entęrprize, levie d an army; but 
when he was ready to enter England, the barons, eonſpiring 


againſt his favourites, put them to death without trial; and the 


army preſently difperſed. The duke of Gloceſter, attended by 
the duke of Albany, James? 8 brother, who had been baniſhed 


3 country, entered Scotland at the head of an army, took 
55 Berwie, ant obliged the Scots to es of a * Wy en 


. 5 1 '; LA * Rymer, vol. 3 xi. p. 110. 


they 


E wr AR * . # 
they ceſigned that fortreſs to Edward. This ſucceſs embold- HAT. „ 
ened the King to think more ſeriouſly of a French. war; but 8 
while he was making preparations fon that enterprize, he was 482. 
ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he expired in the forty-ſecond gth April. 
year o of his age, and the twenty-third. of hi reign: A pringe- . I 
more ſplendid and thowy,” than either P dent or virkuous; Edward IV. 
ate tho" cruel; addicted to pleaſure, tho? capable of activity 43 


- 
. act ]!!! A 


E .. 


—_— . afdee by rod place; bir his- 
vigour amd enterprin Ben dee five dawghners; this King left 
deo ons; Edward; Prince af f , his fuccefior; them im his 
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\ U RING ths latter years « Edward IV. the nation, 
having, in a great meaſure, forgot the bloody feuds be- 
tween the two Roſes, and acquieſcing peaceably i in the eſta- 


bliſhed government, was only agitated by ſome court- intrigues, 


which, being reſtrained by the authority of the King, ſeemed 


nowiſe to endanger the public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues 


aroſe from the perpetual rivalſhip between two parties; one con- 


ſiſting of the queen and her relations, particularly the earl of 


Rivers, her brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon; the 


other compoſed of the antient no ility, who envied the ſudden 


growth a unlimited credit of that aſpiring # family. At the 


ir Thomas More, p- 481. 55 lf 
head 


e Bucks g 


was too haughty to act in ſubſerviency to her inclinations, 1 
aimed rather at maintaining an independant influence and autho- 


rity. Lord Haſtings, the chamberlain, was another leader of 


the ſame party; and as this nobleman had, by his bravery and 


: enterprize, as well as by his approved fidelity, acquired the con- 


fidence and favour of his maſter, he had been able, tho? with 


ſome difficulty, to ſupport himſelf againſt the credit of the 


Queen. The lords Howard and Stanley maintained a connexion 


with theſe two noblemen, and brought a conſiderable acceſ- 


fron of influence and reputation to their party. All the other 
barons, who had no particular dependance on the Queen, ad- 


hered to the ſame intereſt; and the people in general, from 


their natural envy againſt the pepe en bore bn ; 
favour to the aufe of tlieſe noblemen. 


Bur 3 en that, tho? he himſelf bad been able to 


| overawe thoſe rival factions, many diſorders might reſult from 


their conteſts during the minority of his ſon; and he therefore 
took care, in his laſt illneſs, to ſummon together ſeveral of the 


leaders on both ſides, and, by compoſing their antient quarrels, 


to provide, as far as poſſible, for the future tranquillity of the 


government. After expreſling his intentions, that his brother, 


the duke of Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, ſhould be en- 


— 


truſted with the regency, he recommended to them peace and 


unanimity during the tender years of his ſon; repreſented to 
them the dangers which muſt attend the continuance of their 
animoſities ; and engaged. them to embrace each other with all 


the ſymptoms of the moſt cordial reconciliation. But this tem- 


porary 
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very noble birth, of ample poſſeſſions,” of great alliances, 3 
of aint parts; who, tho he had married the Queen's ſiſter, 
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. en, with boch eaten and is high, birth, — 
extenſive abilities and: Bis great ſervices, een Kay ts: 


fupport himſelf witho n 
But the new ſituation of affairs, when the f 


ut falling into à depe 


upon him, immediately c — n inks 


* als determined to {pang no longer that n 


Which he had hitherto maintained. His eworbitant 
uureſtrained by any prin 
made him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of the cro 

and as this object could not be attained wichout the ruin of che 


mes 
7 


ciple either of juſtice or Humanity, 


* 


| 1 it ” 


Queen and her family, he fell, without heſitation, - into concert 


with the oppoſite party. But being ſenſible, that the moſt pro- 
found diſſimulation was requiſite to the effecting his criminal 


purpoſes, he redoubled his profeffions of zeal and attachment 


to that princeſs; and: he gained ſuch credit with her, as to in- 
fluence her con 


ont & in a point, which, as it was of the utmoſt 
importance, was An" . between the 3 
factions. 7 IN | | . 1 


Tas awd at the time of his father" 8 death, refided | in the 
caſtle of Ludlow, on the borders of Wales; whither he had 
been ſent, that the influence of his preſence might overawe 
the Welſh, and reftore the tranquillity of that country, which 
had been diſturbed IT, * late commotions. His perſon was 

- committed 


4 1 V. 


Aba 


. "TY 10 che care of bis uncle, imm 
0 accompliſhed, nobleman in England, who, having united 
an nega taſte for literature to great abilities in buſineſs, 


an yalour. in the field, was intitled, by his talents, ſtill more 
than by pearneſs of blood, to direct the education of the young 


g menareb. The Queen, anxious to preſerve that aſcendant over 


ber ſon, Which ſhe had long maintained over her huſband, 
; wrote to, the earl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy. a. body of 
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; | forces, in order to eſcort the King to London, to protect him 


Auring bis coronation, and to keep him from falling into 
te hands, of their enemies. The oppoſite faction, ſenſible 


that Edward was now of an age when great advantages 


could be made of his name and countenance, and was ap- 
proaching to the age when he would be legally intitled to 
exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that the tendency of this 
meaſure was to perpetuate. their ſubjection under their rivals; 


and they vehemently oppoſed a reſolution, which they repre- 


ſented as the ſignal for renewing a civil war in the kingdom. 


Lord Haſtings threatened to depart inſtantly to his government 


cf Calais: The other nobles ſeemed reſolute to oppofe force by 


force ; And as the duke of Gloceſter, on pretence of pacifying 
the quarrel, had declared againſt all appearance of an armed 


power, which might be dangerous, and was nowiſe neceflary, - 
the Queen, truſting to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and over- 


awed by ſo violent an oppoſition, revoked her orders to her 


brother, and deſired him to bring up no greater retinue than 


ſhould be neceſſary to 22 the ſtate avis * of the young 
| e 


| \ 


e This hl firſt niroduced the noble art of Pularing into 1 wy | Caxton was 


recommended by him to the paronage of Edward IV. See n of royal and no- 


ie authors, 


* Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p. 56.4, 565. 25 8 Sir T. More, p. 483. 
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? f Fn i au 
| I 5 fi W by another road to Stony- 
ü ä adam himſelf” fo Northampton. in order to apo- 
55 er. - He was received with the 
5 ing'in an anieable manner with 
C Bu ret be He proceeded on the road 
. the King: But as he was entering Stony- 


ſed by orders of tlie duke of Glocefter*: 
of the Queen's ſons, was at the ſame 
"a r together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
who poſſeſſed 4 confiderable office in the King? s houſhold; and 
alt the priſoners were inſtantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloceſter 
7] f young prince with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
„ reſpect; and endeavoured to ſatisfy him with regard to the 
vuoͤolence committed on his uncle and brother: But Edward, 
. ©, Mich attached to theſe near relations, by whom he had been 
⁵FF;F;à;5 tenderly educated, was not ſuch a maſter of diffimulation as to 
5 conceal his difpleaſure', e 047 „3 
8 Vf. people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this revo- 
4th May. lution; ; and the duke was received in London with the loudeſt 
T acelamations: But the Queen no fooner received intelligence of 


— 


| Theealof Sir Richard Gray, © 


85 | Rivers arreſt. 
WC = ed. 8 | 4 


23 
II. 


5 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 564, hr; ln ko p· 484. 
1 ; + ie 20 NVU 


| 5 the neceſſity of the young prince s appearance at the enſuing 
of his brother. It was farther alledged, that eccle- 


EDWARD . 


violenee would not ſtop there 
that of in her <bildren, was finally determin« 


fled into the fanQuary of Weſtminſter; aer nen 
of Dorſet; and ſhe carried thither the five princeſſes, together 


with the duke of Tork. She truſted,” that the eccleſiaſtical 
privileges, which had formerly, during the total ruin of her 


. huſband and family, given her protection againſt the fury of 
- the Lancaſtrian faction, would not now be violated by her 


8 brother-in-law, - while her ſon was on the throne; and ſhe 
5 reſolved to await there the return of better fortune. - But Glo- 
eſter, anxious . * th York: in his ee m__ 


rel. to the privy council, both the lily put upon the 
government by the Queen's W-grounded apprehenſion, and 


: Gaſtical privileges were originally calculated only to give 
tection to unhappy men, perſecuted for their debts or crimes; 

and were entirely uſeleſs to a perſon, who, by reaſon of his 
tender age, could lie under the burden of neither, and who, 
for the ſame reaſon, was utterly incapable of claiming ſecurity 
from any ſand But the two archbiſhops, cardinal Bour- 
chier, the primate, 5 Rotheram archbiſhop of York, pro- 
teſting againſt the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was agreed, 
chat they ſhould firſt endeavour to bring the Queen to compli- 
ance by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould be ctiployed 
againſt her, Theſe prelates were perians' of known i 
and honour; and being themſelves entirely perſuaded e the 


ſincerity of the duke's alan aa they n every argu- 5 


Yar L. II. | p P ment, 


ity 
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e een. dan ſhe Forelingy that Gloceſter s CH HAP. 
and that her own ruin; if not Pac oof 


1483. 


ICE; the 2 — 
that the duke of York, by 


EXIT whoſe life no one would dare to 


denen, while, is fare and wesen wachen in ſafety. 


— 


LF She was 8 dulden ruck with © Kind of preſage of his 
future fate: She tenderly embraeed him; ſbie bedewed him 


ö with her tears; and bidding him an eternal adicu, de rered 
VV 0 an ROE eee e into their 


: 0 a it e 9 | 4 
Tux duke ef Glo e ee ee eee 
: family capable of © the government, ſeemed intitled, 
—_— n the n. to Ar of ara and 
5 3 weiden Wu in dur High Wignity*. b gener 
| Prejudice entertained by the nobility #gainſt the Queen and her 


kindred, occafioned this precipitation and irregularity ; and no 
ef the young princes; from à meaſure ſo obvious and fo natural. 
Baeſides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by tie 
5 maoſt profound diffimulatio: his fierce and ſavage nature; the 
numerous iſſue of Edward, together with the two children of 
Clarence, ſeemed to be an eternal obſtacle to his ambition; 
and it appeared equally impracticable for him to difpatch ſo 
many perſons poſſeſſed of a preferable title, and reden to 


2 Sir 7 More, p. 491 Hitt. bike cont, p- 666. — 


not poly ſecure Jrinafelfy- but: gare 


any danger to the fucceſſion;. much leſs to the life, 
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. — buen, „o bad abändbsed, all privciples/ e 


was fon carried by his predominant 
beyond rd Nh of fear or precaution; and Gloeefter, 
Having i far ſueceeded in his views, no longer hefitated in 
removing the farther obſtructions, which, lay Between him and 
the crown. The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the other 


 prifbners detained in Pomfret, was firft determined; and he 


eafily obtainet the conſent of the duke of HBuckiaghalk, as 
well as of lord Haftings, to this violent and ſanguinary meafure: 
However calf it was, in thoſe barbarous times, to procure: a 
ſentence again inſt the moft innocent perfon, it appeared MH more 


eaſy to diſpatch an enemy, without any trial or fbrm of pro- 
ceſs; afd orders were accordingly iſſued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe; 


A proper inſtrument in the Hands of this tyrant; to cut off the 


© heads of the noble priſoners, The protector then aſſniled the 


fidelity. of. Buckingham by all the arguments capable of ſway 


in 8 a vicious mind, which knew no motive of action but N 
intereft and ambition. He repreſe nted,. that the execution of 
perſons {6 nearly related to the King, whom that prince profeſ- 


ſed ſo openly, to love, and whoſe fate he fo much reſented, 


; would n never paſs unpuniſhed; and all the actors in that ſcene 


were bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his future 


vengeance: That it would be impoſſible to keep the Queen for 


ever at a diſtance from lier ſon, and equally impoſſible to prevent 
her from inſtilling into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating, 


by like executions, the fingninary infults committed on her family: 
That the only method of obviating theſe miſchiefs was by put- 


ting the ſceptre into the hands of a man, of whoſe friendſhip 
the duke, might. be. aſſured, and whoſe years and experience 


taught him to pay reſpect to merit and to the rights of antient 
nobility: And that the ſame neceſſity which had carried them 
ſo far in reſiſting the uſurpation of theſe intruders, muſt juſtify 
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f 13th. June, | 


© „ 


na 
. * 


man but und him i apregnable i in his allegiance and fidelity 
to the children of Edward, who had ever LOAOL d him with 
His friendſhip” ... He,ſaw, therefore, that there was no. longer 
any meaſures to be kept with him; and he determined. it 
utterly the man, wham he deſpaired of engaging to concur in 
his  uſurpat ion. On the very day. when Rivers, Gray, and 
| Vaughan were executed, or rather murdered, at Pomfret, by 
Haſtings advice, the protector ſummoned a council in the 
Tower; whither that nobleman, ſuſpecting no deſign againſt 
| him, repaired without heſitation. - The duke of Gloceſter was 
capable of committing the moſt bloody and treacherous mur- 
ders with the utmoſt coolneſs and indifference. . On taking. his 
place at the council · board, he appeared in che eaſieſt and moſt 
Jovial humour in che world. He ſeemed to indulge himſelf in 


familiar c converſation. with the counſellors, before they ſhould. 


enter on buſineſs; ; and having paid ſome compliments to Mor- 


ton, biſhop of Ely, on the good and early ſtrawberries which 
he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he begged the favour of 
having a diſh of them, which that prelate immediately diſ- 
patched a ſervant to bring him. The protector then left the 
council, as if called my 1 ſome other buſineſs; but ſoon 
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— his life, who Was ſo lacy nated * he e Ring) ang . 
was enttuſted with - the adminiſtration ''of the er. dir 
Haſtings replied, that they m merited en, niſhiment of: traitors. 
Theſe traitors, cried! the protector; are efr, 
ther ti, and Jane Shore, bit miſtreſs, with , their 
aſſociates: [See to what a condition they have reduced me by their ö 
incantations and witchcraft: Upon which he laid bare his arm, 
all ſhrivelled and decayed; But the counſellors, who knew that ö 
this infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked at each 
other in amazement; and above all, lord Haſtings, who as he 
| had} ſince Edward's x death, - engaged in an intrigue: with Jane 
Shore“, was naturally anxious "concerning the- iſſue of theſe 
extraordinary Proceedings. Certainly, my-lord, ſaid he, if they” 
k guiliy of. theſe crimes; they deſerve the fevereft puniſbment. 
And do you reply to mb; exclaimed the Protector? with: your ifs* 
and your ands? You are the chief abettor of that witch, Shore : 
Ti are yourſelf" a- traitor: And 1 Fwear: by S.. Paul, that 7 
will not dine before your head+ be brought” me. He/ ſtruck the 
table with his hand: Armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal: The 
counſellors were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation: And one 
of the guards, as if by accident or miſtake, aimed a blow with 
* nn at 8 e ne aware of thi danger, : funk. 


] 

0 „Si Thomas? More, 2 hk 8 on recker mand bal a 
of this ſhort reign, days, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with. lord Haſtings; - 
and this account agrees: beſt with the courſe of the events: But in a proclamation of 
Richard's,- to be found in Rymer, vol, xii. p. 204, the-marquis of; Dorſet is ' reproached i 
with theſe connexions..- This Teproach, . however, might have been invented by Richard, 
or ſounded only on popular rumour ; and is not ſufficient to overbalance the authority of 
Sir Thomas More. The proclamation is remarkable for the bypocritical purity ofiman*” 
ners affected by Richard: This bloody and treacherous tyrant upbraid, the marquis and 
othe:s, with their gallantries and intrigues as: the moſ} terrible-enoemiyies, * nM 
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ee af the Famer : And the: protects, ee Wan 
on the farcs of his acenſationa, ordered the goods of Jana Shore 

ts be. ſeizadʒ and he wn moned hen to anſwer before the oour- 
ail for ſorcery; and inchantment Rut as. no propfs,, which could 

be. eeived even in that ignorun: age, Were produced againſt 
Ber, he directed her tobe. tried in the ſpirituab couxt, for her 
achulteriss andtlevdneſs; and ſhe: did penance in a white ſheet at 
Pauls before: dhe whale people. This lady was born of repu- 
table parents in London, was wall edueated, and married to a 
fuhſtantzal- citizens but unhappilys views of intereſt, more than 
the maid's inclinations, had been conſulted in this match, and 
ber mind, tho' framed for virtue, had proved unable to reſiſt 
' allurements of Edward, who fol icited her favours. But 
| while ſeduced from her duty by this gay and amorous monarch, 
ſſme ſtill made herſelf reſpectable by her other virtues; and the 
4 afcadants which her charms and PITS lon g maintained over 


27 7 Hul. Cooyl. Get. v 566. 1 ex 2 8 T. More, r 496. | 
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fed; 26 relieve Cape in ani een the” genuine 
reſult of ter heart, ever waited the ſolieitatiorr of Pretents, 
or che hopes of reciprocal / ſervices. Hut ſhe lived not only to 
2 feel the. ie raw impoſed on het py this barbatous © i 
of chef ourtiers; eg ben, loa: Hohoited-her friestdſhipt ad} 
been protected by her credit. No one, among the great mul- 
titudes, whom ſhe had obliged had the humanity to bring her 
lation or relief: She lunguiſned out her life in ſolitude and 
indi zence: And amidſt a; court, inured to the moſt atrocious 
crimes, the frailties of this woman Juſtified.all violations of - 
ne towards her, and al pegle® * Rae en 


II osE 203 of oe pp GP all hs 8 con The protector 


nexions of the late King, prognoſticated the ſevereſt fate to his * wa the 
defenceleſs children; and after the murder of Haſtings, che 


protector made no longer a ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the 


crown. The licentious life of Edward, who was not reſtrained - 


in his pleaſures by any principle. either of honour or prudence, - 
afforded a pretence for ' declaring his marriage with the Queen 
_ invalid, and all his poſterity illegitimate. It was aſſerted, that - 
before his eſpoufals with the lady Elizabeth Gray, he had paid 
court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter to the earl of 
Shrewſbury; and being repulſed by the virtue of that lady, he 
was obliged, ere he could gratify his deſires, to conſent to a 
private marriage, without any witneſſes, by Stillington, 4 
of Bath, who afterwards revealed the ſecret*; It was alſo main - 


uind, that the act of attainder, paſſed againſt the duke of - 


r Hit, Cioyl cont. p- 587. Comines. Sir Thomas! More, p. 482. nt 
2: ; Clarence, 


955 wer 5080 ball who were the fat 
- reſemBlance to thoſe gallants was a fufficient proof of their 
ſpurious birth; and that the duke of Oboe eſter alone, of all 
her ſons, appeared, by his features and countenance, to be the 
true offspring of the duke of Vork. Nothing can be imagined 
more impudent than this affert ion, which threw ſo foul an 
| Imputation on his own mother,” a princeſs of irreproachable 
virtue, and then alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promul- 
gating it was the e pulpit, before the whole peopl e, and in the 
 proteCtor's pre ence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach 1 in St. 


23d June. Paul's; and having choſen this paſſage for his text, Baſtard 


Apr. ſhall not thrive, he enlarged on all the topics, which could 
diſcredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke of C Clarence,' and 
of all their children. He then broke out in a panegyric on the 
duke of 'Gloceſter; and exclaimed, Behold this excellent 
prince, che expreſs image of his noble father, the genuine 
« deſcendant of the houſe of York; bearing, no leſs in the 
« virtues of his mind, than i in the features of his countenance, 

« the character of the gallant Richard, once your hero and 
* favourite : He alone! is entitled to your allegiance: : He muſt 
Th 3M deliver 


- 


TR D An V. 


r er y A « From che dominion, of wit aden He, alone 
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N wc end 00 ee hs: as 4 doctor ae Wonne er 
theſe; Fords, ie duke of Cloceſter ſhould enter the church; 


: and it was expected that the audience ſhould cry out, God ſave 


ing Richard; which would immediately have been laid hold of 


262 popular conſent, and interpreted to be the voice of the na- 
tion: But bx fa ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whole ſcene, the 
duke did not appear, till after this exclamation was already 


q recited by the preacher. The doctor Was therefore obliged to 


repeat his rhetorical figure out of its proper place: The audience, 
leſs from the abſurd conduct of the diſcourſe, than from their 
deteſtation of theſe proceedings, kept a profound filence: And 


the protector and his preacher were e abaſhed at the il 


ſucceſs of t their! Eragon. 


- 


Bur the wh was too fir advanced to recede from 15 cri- 
| a and ambitious. projects. "A. new expedient was tried to 
work on the people. The mayor, who was brother to Dr. 

Shaw, and entirely in the protectorꝰ's intereſts, called an 


aſſembly of the citizens; where the duke of Buckingham, who 
poſſeſſed ſome talents for eloquence, harangued them on the 


protector s title to the throne, and diſplayed thoſe numerous 
virtues, of which, he pretended, that prince was poſſeſſed. 


He next aſked them, whether they would have the duke for | 


King? and then ſtopt, in expectation of hearing the cry, God 
ſave King Richard. He was ſurpriſed to obſerve them ſilent; 
and turning about to the mayor, he aſked him the reaſon. The 
mayor replied, that perhaps they did not underſtand him. Buck- 
ingham then rejuaged his diſcourſe with ſome variation; inforced 
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abe, a e > queſtion,” und was received w 
the ſame ſilence. nenn caſe?! fad the! mayor; 
the citizens/are/not; e to be nen RE] 


peat the ſubſtance. of the-duke's ſpeech} hüt the 
nas, is ma eee to the: office. took care, throughout 

Whole diſcourſe, to haverat on Exſtood V that be ſpoke nothing 
of Bal, and ths he -anly;conyeyed 40 them the ſenſe of the 


3 5 Buckingbam Still the audience kept 4 profound 


lenee: „This is is wonderful cobſtinacyy? cried the duke: 
« Expreſe your meaning, my frinnds, one way br others When 


| | « e apply to Jon onſthis e ee eee e e the regard 
which rg hear toy The, lords and commons have ſufſi- 


* cient auth ority, without your conſents: to appoint a» King: 
«© But I require you here to declare in plain terms, whether or 


F Ae Sp have, the duke of Gloceſter for, youn ſovereign.” 
1 8 efforts, ſome of, the meanet apprentices, insited 
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TY» ( Zed / ſave f Kin 155 . fr The, ſentiments of ;the nation. 
. ; The, voice of. the, people, Was 


as 7100 th 1 


mt 08 And Buck Rl um, ith the mayors hatened 


to Ba nard's caſt of 


by the | pro ote bears 8 10 5 Buckir REA; $ ſervants, 18005 A, feeble 


miaſt ke n An pak eee that they, 


ght make him a tender of he government, Aale, Jo. mfr 
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OP f ichard Was told, that A, great multitude Was in the 


By court, he refu ſed 7 r to othem, ang pretended to beapprehen- 


Buckingham, 


i five . his perſonal ſafet 7: A circymſtanc ze, taken notice of by 


313 24 


who opferved t to the citizens, that the prince was 


4 44 2 4.11 5 


ignorant of the Whole delign. At laſt, he 88, beiden r to 
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esst ôf tRelf intiüſtöftlanck ithPOIttefity- „Bache ASA Kd 
2 atio wete reſolend te have Hint for King:“ The I 
redes Acclsred his puffoſe of inuittaining his dopalty to the 

pee ſovereign, And! echärteck tren te adhtre t8 the ſame 
-*olytion!'! He was told thut the nation were determined to 


nne atibther prince; and if he rejecbed their tinaninious voice, 


»they uſt look out for one, ho would be more compliant. 
This argument was too powerful to be reſiſtede He was pre- 


legitimate and rightfub ſovereign.) Ft DIY! n Bt it, 
ns 22noft Haro 9905127 07 No 18220 280 | Tyr FL 23124.) 
Tus ridiculous farce: was ſoon ifterfollowed at by: ping "WY 

r The murder of the two young princes. Richard 
ſſent orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, conſtable of the Tower, 


-to put his nephews to death; hut this gentleman, who had ſen- 


*timents:of honour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous 
dffice. The tyrant then ſent Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed 
edience 3 and he ordered Brakenbuty to reſign to this gentle- 


man the keys of the Tower for one night. Tyrrel, chooſing 


three aſſociates, Slater, Dighton and Foreſt, came in the night- 
time to the door of the chamber where the princes were lodged ; 
and ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bid them execute their com- 


miſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid without. They found the 


princes in bed, and fallen into a profound ſleep. After ſuffoca- 


The protec- 


tor aſſumes 


{ate vn to dcdept of che crown: And r eee ate the throne. 


Murder of 
Edward V. 
and of the 
duke of Vork. 


ting them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed their naked 


bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the ſtair 
foot, deep in the ground, under a heap of ſtones Theſe cir- 


cumſtances were all confeſſed by the actors in the following 
reign; and they were never puniſhed for the crime: Probably, 


t Sir T. More, p. 501, : 
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| Santa. But there i is one circumſtance 
not ſo eaſy to be for: It is pretended, that Richard, 
this ur e manner of burying his nephews, 
whom he had murdered, gave his chaplain orders to dig up the 
bodies, and to inter F in conſecrated OT > and as the 


man died Toon after, the place of their burial remained un- 
known, and the bodies could never be found dis any ſearch, 


— 


which Henry VII. could make for them. Let in the reign of 


Charles II. when there was occaſion to remove ſome ſtones and 
to dig into the very ſpot, which was mentioned as the 


-their ficſt interment, the bones of two perſons were there found, 


age of Edward and 


remains of thoſe princes, and were e under a marble 
monument by orders of King Charles Perhaps, Richard's 
in had died before he found an opportunity of executing 
his maſter's commands; and the bodies being ſuppoſed to be 


already removed, a diligent ſearch was not made for them by 


Henry, 1 in the place where they had been interred. 
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; | H E firſt ts of Richard's adnlttitrativil were to beſtow * ap. 
rewards on. thoſe who had. aſſiſted him in uſurping the Fs 


LE crown, 


nd to gain by favours thoſe, who, he thought, were 1483. 0 = 
beſt able to ſupport his future government. Thomas, lord 
5 Howard, was created duke of Norfolk; Sir Thomas Howard, 
his fon, earl of Surrey; lord Lovel, a viſcount, by the ſame 
name; even lord Stanley was ſet at liberty and made ſteward of 
the houſhold. This nobleman had become obnoxious by his 
_ firſt oppoſition to Richard's views, and alſo by his marrying 
the counteſs dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerſet 
family; but ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to the pre- 
ſent government, he feigned ſuch zeal for Richard's cauſe, that 
be was received into favour, and even found means to be en- 


truſted with the moſt e commands by chat politic and . 
3 jealous N 
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Bur the Ga; who, both from the . of his ſer- 
vices, and the power and ſplendor of his family, was beſt 
intitled to favours under the new government, was the duke of 

Buckingham; and Richard ſeemed determined to ſpare no pains 

nor bounty in fecuring him to his intereſts. Buckingham was 
deſcended” from a daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 

Cloceſter, uncle to Richard II: and by this pedigree, he both 

was allied to the royal family, and had claims for dignities as 
Well as eſtates, of a very extenſive nature. The duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. had 

married the two daughters and co-heirs of Bohun, earl of Here- 


ford, 


. AMISToRL DE ENGLAND. 


CHAP. Pry one of the benden of the unden bbs, bete immenſe 
property came thus to be divided into two ſhares. The one was 


3 inherited. U the fühily Uf Büekinkham thi other was united 
to the crown by the houſe of Lancaſter, and after the forfeiture : 


e bag Sage nige: Nei ftzrd nE RN Io den vwd td thi 
e erer bien of r whe heuer off Tork. The dube of Buck 
fi gn F | hold gf the eee and.chimed tho ro 
| ; tution,, of * t 595 rion, of, Ae 2 V. \\Nz 
| ele he: | 9 the ee "AS of che great office, of. con- 

: de ſable, . which had 1 lenz continueq hy inheritance. in his anceſtors : 
1296, thar family, bh Richard: readily, complied-with theſe demands, 
bs hich were probably the Price flipylated. to: Buckingham for his 

3 Hiſtan 12 120 vey" mating he, yſurpation- „That, nobleman Was 
Antlalledl in, the office of, copftable, he xeceived a grant of the 

5 eee gt Hereford r. 1885 Scher, dignities and honours; were 
Ts conferred, upon him 3; Ane the, King.thought himſelf ſecure of 

wWreſer wing the fidelity of᷑ a mam. whoſe intereſts 2 ee 
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[Duke of = mo it was impoſſible, 5 friendihip vida 8 remain 


Buckingham | 
diſcontemted, * gf 5 corrupt, minds Nl Richard 


A 4.444 


9 phe $ e 15 "wakiog reflitution, of + Tore | 
Fe ſtate; 1 but i. it is certain from records, that he palled a grant 
for t that hat p 1 , and that the full demands of. Buckingham 
4 were eee his particular. Perhaps, hard was ſoon 
ſenſible of the danger. which might enſue. Cites conferring ſuch 
an immenſe property on a man of ſo turbulent a character, and 
afterwards, raiſed difficulties about the execution of his own 
Erpnd7 ener he refuſed. ſome other demands of Wen 
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| embed it imp ible to grivify for his paſt POTENT RAN cap. 
haps, he reſolved, according to the uſual: maxim of politicians, XIII , 
to ſeite the firſt opportunity of ruining this / powerful ſubject, . 
who had been che principal inſtrument of his on elevation; 1 
and the diſcovery. of. this intention begot che firſt ſuſpicions in 
the duke of Buckingham: However this may be, it as ene 8 
that the cke, ſoon after Rüchard's acceſſian; began to forma 
conſpiracy! igainftithe government, andattempted to.bverthrow | 
that uſurpation, which 5 e 1 5 9 25 ee Wee 
wanne * Mig ent elend of Stehe 07 Bb: 11. qt 
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enk v va: chere in any country an afipaticn n tbl ritt 
than that of Richard, nor more repugnant to every principle of 
juice and public intereſt. His claim was entirely founded on 
impudent allegations, never attempted to be proved, ſome of © 
them iticapable of proof, and all of them implying ſcandalous * 
reflections : on his own family, and on the perſons with whom 
he was the moſt nearly connected. His title was never 
acknowledged by any national alfembly, ſcarce even by the 
loweſt populace to whom he appealed; and had become pre- 
valent merely for want of ſome perſon of diſtinction, Who 
might ſtand forth againſt him, and give a voice to thoſe ſenti- 
ments of general deteſtation, which aroſe in every boſom. 
Were men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations of public right, 8 
the ſenſe» of private and domeſtic duty, which is not to be 
effaced in the moſt barbarous times, muſt have begot an abhor- 
rence againſt him; and have repreſented the murder of the * 
young and innocent ptinces, his nephews, with whoſe protec- 
tion he had been entruſted, in the moſt odious colours imagi- 
nable. To endure ſuch a bloody uſurper ſeemed to draw 
diſ {grace Upon the nation, and to be attended with immediate 
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0. HA. - danger to every. individual, bo was diſtinguiltied- by birth, 


Such was become the general voice of the 


merit, or 


"= peoples al te were united in the ſame ſentiments; and the 


ians, ſo long oppreſſed, and, of late, ſo much diſere- 
dited, felt their blaſted hopes again revive, and anxiouſly | 


attended to the conſequences : of | theſe extraordinary events. 
The duke of Buckingham, whoſe family. had been devoted to 
that intereſt, and who,. by his mother, a daughter of Edmund, 
duke of ſet 
eaſily inclined to eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endea- 
vour the reſtoring of it to its antient ſuperiority. Morton, 


t, was allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, was 


biſhop of Ely, a zealous Lancaſtrian, whom the King had im- 


priſoned, and had afterwards committed to the cuſtody of Buck- 


ingham, . encouraged theſe ſentiments; ; and by his exhortations f 
the duke caſt his eye on the young earl of Richmond, as the 


a aly perſon, who could free the nation from the F of 
the e Marre f 


— 


Hepsi Y, 1255 f Weed, was at "hn time 1 in a 
kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Brittany; and his 
deſcent, which ſeemed to give him ſome pretenſions to the 


crown, had been a great object of jealouſy both in the late 
and in the preſent reign. John, the firſt duke of Somerſet, 
who was grandſon of John of Gaunt, by a ſpurious branch, 
| but legitimated by . act of parliament, had left only one daugh- 


ter, Margaret; ; and his younger brother, Edmund, had ſuc- 


- ceeded him in his titles, and in a conſiderable part of his 


fortune. Margaret had eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, 


| half brother of Henry VI. and ſon of fir Owen Tudor and 


Catherine of en relict of 8 8 V. and ſhe- bore him 
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| city's on Was who received” the! name 6 6! Henry, aT s, C 8 A AP. 
after his father's death, inherited the honours and fortune of WER 
Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had eſpouſed in 53 | 
ſecond marriage fir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buckingham, : — 
and after the death of that gentleman, Had married the preſent og | 
1 lord Stanley; ; but had no children by either of . theſe huſbands 
_ her ſon, Henry, was thus, in the event of her death, the * 
—_—_ 7 ſole heir of all her fortunes. But this was not the moſt conſi- 
derable advantage, which he had reaſon to expect from her 
ſucceſſion: He would repreſent the eld eft branch of the houſe 
of Somerſet; ; he would inherit all the title of that family to the 
crown; and tho? its claim, while any legitimate branch ſub- 
ſiſted of the houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſre- 
garded, the zeal of faction, after the death of Henry VI. and 


the murder of prince Edward, Immediately conferred a wei ght 
and conſideration upon it, ® 


© Epwa KD IV. 1 that all «as Pains had. caſt 

their eyes towards the young earl of Richmond, as the object 
of their hopes, thought him alfo worthy of his attention; and 
purſued him into his retreat in Brittany, whither his uncle, the 
earl of Pembroke, had carried him, after the battle of Teukeſ- 
bury, fo fatal to his party. He applied to Francis II. duke of 
Brittany, who was his ally, a weak 'but a good prince; and 

deſired him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be the ſource on WR 

of future diſturbances i in England: But the duke, averſe to ſo ol 
diſhonourable a propoſal, would only conſent, that, for the ſecu- 
rity of Edward, the young nobleman ſhould be detained in 
cuſtody ; and he received an annual penſion from England for 
the ſafe Keeping or ſubſiſtance of his priſoner. But towards 


the end of Edward's reign, when the kingdom was menaced 
Vor. III. on with 


: 97 wth a war botkis | 0 2m Franc Scotland, the anxieties of the 
EE, Engliſh court: wich negard to Henry were very much: 
1455 and Edward made ee che duke, pehichs covered, 
EE ynder the. faireſt. appearances, the moſt bloody and-treacherous 
„ intentions. He pretended, that he was deſirous of gaining 
„ 1 enemy, A nd of uniting. him to his own family by a; marriage 
WV 1 With his laughter, Elizabeth; and he ſolicited to have him ſent 
. i over to England, for executing a ſcheme, which: would redound 
„ much to his advantage. Theſe pretences, ſeconded by bribes 
. do Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by whom the duke was 
entirely governed, gained credit with the. court of Brittany: 1 
Heary was delivered, into the hands of the Engliſh agents ; 
He was ready to embark: When a ſuſpieion of Edward's real 
F delign was ſuggeſted to the duke, who recalled his orders, and 
T favet | the unhappy youth. from the imminent a 
"rt Ro lin which hung over | him. 


FFF. _ Tyzar {ymptoms of e! zent in che reigning 
n family of England both ſeemed to give ſome authority to Hen- 
; by's pretenſions, and made him the object of general favour 
1 and compaſſion, on account of che dangers and perſecutions, to 
TI | which he was expoſed, The univerſal deteſtation of Rich- 
ard's. conduct turned gill. more the attention of the nation 
towards him; and as all the deſcendants of the houſe of York 
were either women or minors, he ſeemed to be the only perſon, 
: from whom the nation could expect the expulſion of the odious 
1 „ bloody tyrant, But notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, , 
4 „ Which were ſo favourable to Henry, Buckingham and the 
il 5 biſhop of Ely well knew, that there would ſtill lie many ob- 
ſtacles in his way to the throne; and that tho! the nation had 
been extremely divided between e VI. and the duke of 
FG: 12 Fork, 


were extremely deſrous of repoſe after ſo man 
and Jae 


5121 15 | x ; geſſion and wenden right f oO | . 
poſition to ech ocher; yet, e as theſe titles were conjoinec 


means of overturning the preſent uſurpation, was to unite the 


hy eantrating a marriage between the earl of 


% 44 *& 


95 LAMLIES, which had ſo long been the ſource of public 
Far wil an convulſions. They Were ſenſible, 


deſtryQive commotians; that both York: 
| who HO lay equally under oppreſſion, would embrace this 
{heme with ardour; and that the proſpect of reconciling the 

artes, u was in itſelf i, Gelicplle an end, would, 


0 au b imrinelble. In e het of theſe 
; views, e nale, by means of Reginald Bray, ſteward to the 
qounteſs of Richmond, firſt opened the project of ſuch an 


union to that lady; and the plan appeared ſo advantageous for 
her ſon, and, at the ſame time, ſo. likely. to ſucceed, that it ad- 


mitted not of the leaſt heſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welſh phyſi- 


cian, who had acceſs to the Queen-dowager i in her ſanctuary, 


carried the propaſals to her; and found, that revenge for the 
murder of her brother and of her three ſons, apprehenſions 


for her ſurviving family, indignation againſt her confinement and 


oppreſſions, eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt the houſe 


of Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of a marriage, to 


the Prineeſe Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of King 
Eduard ang. thereby blanding together the oppoſite pretenſions 


CHAP, 
Ai. 


by Edward FV. the bulk of the beanie had come over to the 


reigning family; and the Lancaſtrians had extremely decayed, 
e eee end bg wine ſuggeſted by 
11 ented: to by: the duke, that the only 


1483. 


; whiohs Ge: age and birth, as well as the preſent ſituation, of _ 
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BY | | ner, as eye are the j 2aJous tine 
1 the duke of Buckingham, wer were 


| ity and — of Richard, pla 
. by taking arms in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his 
We nk agaccomjplices for a general inſurrection in all parts of England. 
>: bCaober. But there happened at that very time to fall ſuch heavy rains, 
. inceſſant and continued, as exceeded any known in the me- 
Pf wmory of man; and the Beverne, with the other rivers in that 
e ; neighbourhood, ſwelled to a height which rendered them im- 
3 paſſable, and prevented Buckingham from marching into the 
WV bhbeart of England to join his aſſociates. The Welſhmen, partly 
moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary event, partly diſ- 
. treſſed by famine in their camp, fell off from him; and Buck- 


4 


* 


* n D 4 0% 


bh Lama, binding himſelf deſerted by his followers; put on a HAT. 
diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in the houſe of Baniſter, an old ſeryant | _— 
of his family. But being detected in his baten u ) 


8 different . at — at's Saliſbury, at Newbury, at Maid- 
ſtone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's misfortunes, de- 
| aun: in e and HI ten themſelves, - 


_ 
1 


Tut marquis of Dorſet and biſhop of Ely made their VIA 

5 w 8 ſea: Many others were equally fortunate: Several fell 
85 into Richard's hands, of whom he made ſome examples. His 
executions ſeem not to have been remarkably ſevere; tho we 
are told of one gentleman, William Colhngbourne, who ſuffered 
under colour of this rebellion, but in reality for a diſtich of 
quibbling verſes, which he had compoſed againſt Richard and 
his miniſters *, The earl of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's, carrying on board a body 
of 5000[men, levied in foreign parts; but his fleet being at firſt 
drove back by a ſtorm, he appeared not on the coaſt of England + 
till after the diſperſion of all his friends; and he found | 
himſelf na to return to the eourt 1 ee | 


Tm E AE thus westen in all places, ao fortifyed by 1484 
this eri ang! nen to en bim, nne at laſt to 23d of Jan. 
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z The lines were: f | | 
The Rat, the Cat, and Lowel that ' Deg, „ 1 
Rule all England under the Thy.” n — 451 


Alluding to the names of Ratcliffe and Cateiby ; and to Richard' s arms, which were A 
hoar, - | 
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rto decline. Ian. natural, 
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his right to the Crown, 
was. created prince of Wales: The duties of ronnage and 
eee granted ne King for life: And. vard, in 
ordet e x8congile, n en, to. his ment, paſod_ ſome 


2 Au * / the other meaſures of the King tended adde ame 
curity. was dete. the. dont of-the Yarkiſts, Mage 
with Kann art and addreſs, made 
— of his ſincere good- will and friend - 
alp, chat this princeſo, tired of confinement, and deſpairing of 
any ſucceſs from lier former projects, ventured to leave her 
ſanctuary, and do put herſelf and her daughters into the hands 
of the tyrant. But he ſoon carried farther his views for the 
eſtabliſhment of his throne, He had married Anne, the ſecond 
daughter of the earl of Warwie, and widow of Edward prince 
of Wales, whom Richard himſelf had murdered ; but this 
princeſs having born him but one ſon, who died about this 
time, he conſidered her as an invincible obſtacle to the ſettle- 
ment of his fortune, and he was believed to have carried her 
off by P a crime far which the public could. not be ſup- 

; | poſed 


: earl - 


* any very Gold. 


wer to remove the chief perils, which threatened 
government. The earl of Richmond, he knew, could 
ebe er but from his projected marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown; and he therefore 


intended, by means of a papal diſpenſation, to eſpoule, himſelf, 

wis princeſs, and thus to unite in his own family their contend- 
ing titles. The Queen-dowager, eager to recover her loſt 
authority, neither ſorupled this alliance, which was very unuſual 
| in England, and was regarded as inceſtuous; nor felt any horror 


5 of his conduc made it reaſonable to ſuſpect. He now thought 


—— 
148. 


at marrying her daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and 


of her brother: She even conjoined ſo far her intereſts with 


thoſe of the uſurper, that the wrote to all her partizans, and 


among the reſt to her ſon, the marquis of Dorſet, deſiring them 
to withdraw from the earl of Richmond; an injury which the 
uld never afterwards forgive: T bs court of Rome was 


applied to for a diſpenſation: Richard thought, that he could 
eaſily defend himfelf during the interval, till it arrived; and he 
had afterwards the agreeable proſpect of a full and ſecure ſet- 
tlement. He flattered himſelf, that the Engliſh nation, ſeeing 
all danger removed of .a diſputed ſucceſſion, would then ac- 
quieſce under the dominion of a prince, WhO was of mature 
years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualified for govern- 
ment; and that they would forgive him all the crimes, which 
he had committed, in paving his ___ to ad throne. 


YL 


Bur the crimes of Richard were ſo horrid and fo Rocking 
to humanity, that the natural ſentiments of men, without any 
political or public views, were ſufficient to render his govern- 
ment unſtable; . and erer Nin of probity and honour was 
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ther qpeltutcs vy 
chat bloc rous hand which held it. All che exiles 
Hocke ed to 5 the carl of Richmond in Brittany, and exhorted him 
to haſten wy attempt of a new invaſion,” and to prevent the 
ge of the 6 prices Elizabeth; "which muſt ret Go fatal 


-_*_ Greading the tr baby inn! ehe Laa, Wwe had entered into 
5 ar eg c iatic a with, HAART en ee him,” was Fs © to 


12 5 ae of - 8 The Saber, of Charles 
mn ſucceeded to the throne after the death of his rer er 
gave him countenance and protection; and being deſirous of 
PTE raiſing diſturbances: to Richard, they ſecretly encouraged the 
FC | - the levies, Which he made for the ſupport of his 
„% . enterprize againſt t England. The earl bf Oxford, whom Rich- 


arqd's ſuſpicions had throwr into confinement, having made his 


_ eſcape, here joined Henry; and enflamed his ardour for the 5 


attempt, by the favourable accounts, which he brought, of the 
= diſpoſitions of the Engliſh nation, and their n hatred 
of chende crimes ain Ln tbo 2 1 5 


2 
- „ g * 


, 1485, In E n of Richmond ft out "WS Harfleur in Normandy 
| nvaſion 15 7 ; 

the earl of with a retinue of about 2000 perſons; and after a navigation 
: 70 of Augat. of ſix days, he arrived at Milford-Haven in Wales, where he 
landed without oppoſition, | He directed his courſe to that part 
2 _ of the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh, who regarded him as 
| 3 0 countryman, and who had been already prepoſſeſſed in favour 
| bt, vl his cauſe by means of the duke of Buckingham, would 
= join his ſtandard, and enable him to make head againſt the 
eſtabliſhed - government. Richard, who knew not in what 
quarter he — * the invader, had taken poſt at Not- 
tingham, 
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; dns in the centre of wb Xingilons; ind ids given cn AP. 
| commiſſions to different perſons in the ſeveral counties, whom — 
he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, he propoſed in perſon to 14885. 
Wo on the firſt alarm, to the place expoſed to danger. or - 
Rice ap Thomas and fir Walter Herbert were entruſted with 
his authority in Wales; but the former immediately deſerted 
to Henry; the ſecond made but feeble oppoſition to him: And | 
the earl, advancing towards Shrewſbury, . received every day 
| ſome reinforcement. from his partizans. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
Joined him _ all the vaſſals and retainers of the family of 
ry: Sir Thomas Bourchier, fir Walter Hungerford, 
| brought this friends to ſhare his fortunes; and the appearance 
of men of diſtinction in his camp made already his cauſe wear 
2 favourable ge | 


<4 


Bibs the ger to which Richard Was chiefly PRPOY pro- 
- ceeded not fo much from the zeal of his open enemies, as from 
the infidelity of his pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman - 
of diſtinction was fincerely attached to his cauſe, except the 
duke of Norfolk; and all thoſe- who feigned the moſt loyalty 
were only watching an opportunity to betray and deſert him. 
But the perſons, of whom he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, 
were the lord Stanley and his brother ſir William; whoſe con- 
nexions with the earl of Richmond, notwithſtanding their pro- 
feſſions of attachment to his perſon, were never entirely forgot 
or overlooked by him. When he empowered lord Stanley to 
levy forces, he ſtill retained his eldeſt ſon, lord Strange, as a 
pledge of his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on this account, 
obliged to employ great precaution and reſerve in his proceed- 
ings. He raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers 


in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but without openly declaring him 
| Vor. III. my "BS. ſelf; 
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bat: And, they Hour had rebel re £4; aſuapecs of: 1 his 
er from, hip e uivocal ' behaviopr... "Tbs 79 Fra 4 bi. 
approaghed. each: other, at Boſworth near Leireſte 
the bad of hs thouſand wan, Rick ro, FER: an 2 


| paſted wen + rung Solas: 4 commanded on ferey | 
thouſand men, . tone, nat far 
from the hoſti de 
enabled him on occaſion. to join either party. 


le camps; and he 4 


Righard had too 
much ſagacity not to diſcoxer his intentions from theſe: anove-- 


. but he kept the ſecret from his n men for fear of 


: unple werenge of all his enemies, open and conceal d. 


diſcouraging them: He took not. immediate revenge on Stanley's 
ſon, as ſome of his. courtiers adviſed him; becauſe he hoped 
that ſo valuable a pledge would induce the father to prolong ſtill 


farther his ambiguqus conduct: And he haſtened to decide by 
arms the quarrel with his competitor; being certain, that a 
victory over the cart of Richmond would enable him to take 


Tap van . A army, i 1 FILA was 


commanded by John earl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert Talbot led the 
right wing; fir John Savage the left: The earl himſelf, accom- 
| panied by his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, dare himſelf in the 


main body. Richard alſo took poſt in his main body, and entruſted 


the command of his van to the duke of Norfolk: As his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the names of the 


ſeveral commanders. Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley, 
whoſe conduct in this whole affair diſcovers great precaution 
and abilities, appeared in the field, and declared for the earl of 


Richmond. This meaſure, which was unexpected to the men, 


at 


R 1 CHAR » II. 


cho' not to acts! leddets; bad 4 proportional effect on both 


armies: It infpired unuſual courage into Henry's ſoldiers; it 
flirew | Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. The intrepid 


tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, eaſt his eye arbund 


Againſt him with fury, in hopes, that either Henry's death or 


his on would decide-the victory between thein, He killed with 


1 0 bande fi William rm Randatd-bearer to the e earl: - 


the field,. and defctying his rival at nv great diſtance, he diove 


E Richmond hin; whe dectiticd 1 not me ak: Whew fir 


William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, furfouhded .. 


Richard; who, fighting bravely to the laſt moment, was over- 
| whelmed by the numbers of his enemies, and periſhed by a 


fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied and deteſtable 
enormities. | His men every where * 11 ſafety by flight. 


1 el 0 this battle about four thouſand of the - van- | 
| quiſhed; and a among theſe the duke of Norfolk, the lord Fer- 
rars of Chartley, ſir Richard Ratcliffe, fir Robert Piercy, and p 


fir Robert Brakenbury. The loſs was very inconſiderable on 
the ſide of the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great inſtru- 


ment of. Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon after beheaded, 
with ſome others, at Leiceſter. The body of Richard was 
found in the field, covered with dead enemies, and all beſmeared 


with blood: It was thrown careleſsly acroſs a horſe;. was car- 
ried to. Leiceſter amid the ſhouts of the inſulting ſpectators; 
and was interred 1 in the Gray-Friars inch of that place. 


Tas en 55 favour Richard r os his tyrant has 
met with partzzans among the later writers) maintain, that he 
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of Richard 
III. 
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Bae that HY Ene wa no erimes ut doch as were bea to 


_ procure] um poſſeſſion. of the crown: But this is _— apology, 
when it is eonfeſſed, that he was ready to commit the moſt hor- 


rid crimes, which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe; and it is 
certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities in which he 
really ſeems not to have been deficient, would-neyer have made 
. compenſation to the people for the danger of the precedent, 
and for the contagious example of viee and murder, exalted 
upon the throne. This prince was of a ſn ma 
backed, and had a harſh diſagreeable viſage; ſo that his r 
Was in e e aags e than = mind. 
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Tube b we pci the Hiſtory & England thro” a ſeries 


of many barbarous ages; till we have at laſt reached the dawn- 
ings of civility and Kience, and have the proſpect, both of 


greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, and of being able 
to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle more worthy of his attention. 


The want of certainty, however, and of circumſtances, is not 
alike to be complained of throughout every period of this long 
- narration. This ifland Poſſeſſes many antient hiſtorians of 

| good credit, as well as many hiſtorical monuments; and it 18. 
rare, that the annals of ſo uncultivated a people, as were the 
5 Engliſh as well as the other European nations, after the decline 
of Roman learning, have been tranſmitted to poſterity ſo com- 


| pleat, and with fo little mixture of falſchood and of fable. 


This advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the church of 
Rome ; who, founding their authority on their ſuperior know- 


| ledge, preferved the precious literature of antiquity from a 
%% pats 4 hee MAGE 


Nature, hump- 


RICHARD m. 


% 


5 wt extindion*; 0 . eter of their numerous privi= 


leges and immunities, | acquired. a ſecurity by means of. the 
ſuperſtition, which they would in vain have claimed, from the 


7 juſtice and humanity, of thoſe turbulent and licentious ages. 
Nor is the ſpectacle altogether unentertaining and uninſtructive, 
Which the hiſtory. of thoſe times preſents to, us. The view of 


human manners and actions, in all their variety of appearances, 
is both prafible. and agreeable; and if the aſpect in ſome 
periods ſeems and deformed, we may thence learn to 


cheriſh with the aer anxiety that ſcience- and civility, which. 
has ſo-clofe a connexion with. virtue and- humanity, and which,. 


as it is a ſovereign antidote againſt ſuperſtition, is alſo the moſt 
: cfeCtual en, _ vice and diſorders. c of * kind. 


Ta E » riſe as perfection, and decline of art and Aoi 
are curious objects of contemplation, and intimately connected 


with a narration of civil tranſaQtions. The events of no parti 
cular period can be fully accounted for, but by conſidering the- 


degrees of advancement; which. men have reached i in thoſe par- 


7 ticulars,” 5 


i Role one that has peruſed the ancient Monkiſt writers, ho that; however 
barbarous their own ſtyle, they are full of alluſions to the Latin claſſics, eſpecially the 


poets. There ſeems alſo in thoſe middle ages to have remained many antient books, that 
ate now loſt. Malmeſbury, who flouriſhed in the reign of Henry I; and King Stephen, 
quotes Livy's deſcription. of Czfar's'paſſage over the Rubicon, Fitz-Stephen, who lived: 
in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paſſage in the larger kiſlory of Salluſt. In the col- 
leQion of letters, which paſſes under the- name of Thomas a Becket, we ſee how fami- 


liar all the antient hiſtory and antient books were to the more Les and more dignified _ 


ehurchmen of that time, and conſequently how much that order of men mult have ſur- 


paſſed all the other members of the ſociety. That prelate and his friends call each other: 


philoſophers in all the courſe of their correſpondence, and confider. the reſt of the world 
| ſunk. into total i ä and barbariſm,. 


THOSE. 


inſecure and precarious ; and proved de 


| followed, - overwhelmed all human knowledge, which was 


| eleventh century, about the age of William the Conqueror; and 


uISTOnτ or EYGLAND. 


Tube who caſt their eye on the general revolutivrs of 
„ Weh, Will find, chat, às all the improvements of the hümadn 
mind had reached nearly to tfieir ſtate of perfection about the 
àge of Auguſtus; there was à ſenſible decline from that point 
ot period; and men thenceforth relapſed: gradually into igno- 
Faffce and barbariſth. The unlimited extent of the Roman 
empire, And the eonſequent deſpotiſm of the monarchs, extin- 
#viſhed all emulation, debaſed the generous ſpirits of art and 9 
depreſſed that noble flame, by which all the refined arts muft 
be cheriſhed and enliveried; The military government, which 
on ſueceeded, rendered even the lives and properties of men 


uctive to thoſe vulgar 
and more neceſſary arts of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 


merce; and in the end, to the military art and genius itſelf, 
by which alone the immdenſe fabric of the empire could be ſup- 


ported. The irruption of the barbarous nations, which ſoon 


already far in its decline; and men ſunk every age deeper into 
ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſu perſtition; till the light of antient 
ſcience and hiſtory, had very nearly ſuffered a total 1 extindion 
in all the European nations. 


Bur there is an * point of b e a8 well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return in a con- 
trary progreſs, and beyond which they ſeldom paſs either in 
their advancement or decline. The period, in which the people 
of Chriſtendom were the loweſt ſunk i in ignorance, and conſe- 
quently in diſorders of every kind, may juſtly be fixed at the 


from that æra, the ſun of ſcience, beginning to re-aſcend, 
threw out a gleams of light, which preceded the full morn- 
ing, 


1 


Rl 0 n ARD . ji 


1 when. letters were i in the fificench min The 
Danes and ather northern people, Who had ſo long infeſted all 
the coaſts, and even the inland parts of Europe, by their depre- 
* dations, having now learned the arts of tillage and agriculture, 
found a ſettled ſubſiſtence at home, and were no longer tempted 
to deſert their induftry, in order to feek a precarious livehhood 
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by rapine and by the plunder of their neighbours. The feudal 


governments alſo, among the more ſouthern nations, were 


reduced to a kind of ſyſtem; and tho! that ſtrange ſpecies of 


civil polity was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or tranquillity, 


it was preferable to the unixerſal licence and diſorder, Which 


had every where preceded it. But perhaps there was no event, 
- which tended farther to the improvement of the age, than one, 
* has not . much remarked, the accidental finding 4 


ef Amalh in a Ialy. 


's PandeQts, —_ the year I 130, in the enn 


Tus eecleſiaſties whe had a Way 4. nee to 
tudy, immediately adopted with zeal this excellent ſyſtem of 


| LEA and ſpread the knowledge of it through every 
art of Europe. Beſides the intrinſic merit of the performance, 


it was recommended to them by its original connexion with the 


imperial city of Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, 
ſeemed to acquire a new luſtre and authority, by the diffuſion 
of its laws over the weſtern world. In leſs than ten years after 
the diſcovery of the Pandects, Vacarius, under the protection 
_ of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, read public lectures of 
eivil law in the univerſity of Oxford; and the clergy every 
where, by their example as well as exhortation, were the means 
of ſpreading the higheſt eſteem for this new ſcience. That: 
order of men, having large poſſeſſions to defend, were in a 


manner 
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* itated- to turn thay ſradies: nee the 1 1 | 
perties being often endangered by the violence of the 
einc and it became their intereſt to enforce. the ob- 
fervance of Er and Aa- rules, from which alone they 

protection. As they poſſeſſed all the knowledge 


"AW age, and D's an acquainted with the habits of think- 


ce as well as ſcience of the law, fell moſtly into 


5 their 3 Wy tho? the doſe connexion, which without any 
neceſſity thay formed between the canon and civil law, begot a 
ih Inn in the laity of England, and prevented the Roman 


| dence-from- becoming the municipal law of the country, 
as was s the caſe in many ſtates of Europe, a great part of it was 
1 transferred into the practice of the courts of juſtice, and 
the imitation of their neighbours made the Engliſh. gradually 
endeavour to raiſe their own law from its _—_ ſtate of de- 
nel 2nd Hoping. © pr ited ood 


14 is tl to ſee what. nah e min pare ed 


by its inkeriting at once from the antients, ſo complete an art, 
5 which was of itſelf ſo neceſſary for giving ſecurity to all other 
arts, and which, by refining, and till more, by beſtowing ſoli- 
dity on the judgment, ſerved as a model to further improve- 
ments. The ſenſible utility of the Roman law both to public 
and private intereſt recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time 


when the more exalted. and ſpeculative ſciences carried no 


charms with them; and thus the laſt branch of antient lite- 


rature, which remained uncorrupted, was happily the firſt 


2 tranſmitted to the modern world. For it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philoſophers were 


univerſally infected with ſuperflition and ſophiſtry, and the 
yon x and hiſtorians with . the lawyers who in other 


countries 
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ables: by thei conſtant ſtudy and cloſe invitation, of their prede! 
| maintain the ſame good ſenſe in their deciſions and 
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ne the Saxons or antient Engliſh, | The abſurdities which 


at that time in the adminiſtration of juſtice, may be 


conceived from the authentic monuments which remain of the 


antient Saxon laws; ; where a pecuniary. commutation was 


received for every crime, where ſtated prices were fixed for 


men's lives and members, where private revenges were autho- 
rized for all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, and 


atſterwurds of the duel, was the received method of proof, and 
| where the judges were ruſtic freeholders, aſſembled of a ſudden, 


and deciding a cauſe from one debate or altercation of the par- 
ties. Such a ſtate of ſociety was very little advanced beyond 
the riide Rate of nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, inſtead 


of general and equitable maxims: The pretended liberty of the 


times, was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to government : 


And men, not protected by law in their lives and properties, 


by their perſonal ſervility and attachments under 
Chieftain,” 11 by anos: By combinations. 


Tax adus progreſs ef improvement, raiſed the Europeans 7 
ſomewhat from this uncultivated ſtate; and affairs, in this 


illand particularly, took very early a turn, which was more 
favourable to juſtice and to liberty. Civil employments and 
Yo. S. 5 occupa- 


Lan addiddohal! wirt e on the evit thaw, 4 
thee extreme e ignorance and imperfoction of that juriſprudence, 
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Was a ſlave: 
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1 he «pins re ſold N with the land: Fhe few. inha- 
17 + Even the Sen“ 


* , 4 4 


u the greater N or P. vaſſals of the erown; "who, 
tho? ſeemingly placed i in a high 1 o ſplen 4 
but a ſlender protection from the law, were e expoſed to 
tempeſt of the * and ** the recarious ee in which 
they lived, paid d reſſing and tyran- 
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which gave them-proteQion againſt the ty 


the peaſants themſelves, tho later than other orders of the ſtite, 
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. dent which broke in CHAP, 
gun in ** . of eine... commutiities ol Eee m 
endowed with privileges and a ſeparate municipal government, 

ranny of the barons, 
Which the prince himſelf deemed it prudent to reſpect. 
| The relaxation of the feudal. tenures, and an execution, ſome- 

hat firiter, of the public law, beſtowed an independance en 

- thc which. was unknown to their forefathers. And even 


| 1 ag. rover their inferiors. The en nd 


pe from thoſe bonds of Wwe or bored in 
wick they had formerly been retained, | 

bt ln appr . that 5 . i the arts, Aich 
. among the Greeks and Romans, to have daily encreaſed 
the number of ſlaves, ſhould, | in later times, bave proved ſo 
general, a, ſource of liberty ; ; but this difference- of the events. 
proceeded. from a great difference in the circumſtances, which 
attended thoſe inſtitutions... The antient barons, being obliged 
. to maintain. themſelves continually in a military poſture, and 
Little emulous of elegance ot ſplendor, employed not their vil- 
lains a8 domeſtic ſervants, much e. | As: manufacturers, but 
compoſed. their retinue of free-men, whoſe military ſpirit ren- 
dered the chieftain formidable to his feder, and who were 


2 There a appear. et ſymptoms of che jealouſy, I hy the barons . the 


progreſs of the arts, as deſtructive of their licentious power. A law was enatted, 5 Henry 
IV. cap. 17, prohibiting any one v ho did not poſſeſs twenty, ſhillings a-year in land from | 
binding his ſons apprentices to any trade. They found already that the cities began Oo 
drain the country of the labourers and huſbandmen; and did not foreſee how much the 
encreaſe of commerce would increaſe the value of their eſtates. See farther, Cotton, 
P. 179. The Kings, to encourage the boroughs; granted them this privilege, that any 


villain, who had lit ed a twelvemonth i in ay N and had bow of the gild, . 


be thenceforch — as free. | pee 
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no age "the will of "the monarc h Was ever 
entire ely a 


mutability, which has attended a all human Inſtitutions, 
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or bi Ubert TY wi aig deed 
pt with this lotary effect, ſerved to give the niembers of the 
comm init 5 fome of the moſt e ee of it, 


lion oft the nem government, ever dee the 
EW: > ons, may boaſt of this pre- . 


b Vis and uncontrouled; But in other reſpe Qs the 
balance of power has they" thifted among the ſeveral 8 
orders of the ſtate; and this fabric has experienced the ſame 


Ilan Wirt a a 1 | i 
a E antient Saxon 8 like the other 883 nations, ! 


. WES 


| each individual was enured to arms, and where the indepen- 
dance of men Was ſecured, by a great equality of poſſeſſions, 7 


Sk 4. 


1 1 — to. Thee admitted a . conſiderable mixture of democracy into 


3 


their form n of overnment, and to have been one of the freeſt 


nations, of w ich there remains any account in the records of 


Th stp After this tribe was ſettled i in England, eſpecially after 


the diſſolution of the ; Heptarchy, the great extent of the king- 


dom Produced a great inequality in property; 1 and the balance 


Teems to have- inclined | to. the fide « of the ariſtocracy. The Nor- 
man < conqueſt threw more authority! into the hands of the ſove- 
reign, Which, however; admitted of great controul; tho 


derived leſs from the general forms of the conftitution, "which 
e ceurate and irregular, than from the independant power 
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enjoyed by * each. baron in his particular' diſtrict or province. 


abliſhment of the great charter exalted ſtill hi gher the 


Ariſtocracy, impoſed regular limits on royal power, and gra- 
Aually introduced ſome mixture of Democracy into the conſtitu- 


ro 'B ut even ne this period, from the acceſſion of 
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s of the moſt finiſhed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and > I 
ing them in n oo mixture of accident, which | 
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cn. AP. p. HE victory, which the earl of Richmond gained at Boſ- 


XXIV 1 - worth over Richard the third, was entirely deciſive; 
7 _ pO} being attended, as well with the total rout and diſperſion of the 
Fj royal army, as with the death of the King himſlef. The joy | 
of this great ſucceſs ſuddenly prompted the ſoldiers, in the 
field of battle, to beſtow on their victorious general the appella-. 
tion of King, which he had not hitherto aſſumed; and the 


A acclanaations of Long live Henry the ſeventh, by a natural and 

TY itated movement, reſounded from- all quarters. To 

beſtow ſome appearance of formality on this ſpecies of military 

election, ſir William Stanley brought a crown of ornament, ' 

which Richard wore in battle, and which had been found 
among the ſpoils; and he put it on the head of the conqueror. 
3 Henry himſelf remained not in ſuſpenſe; but immediately, 
25 without heſitation, accepted of the magnificent preſent, which 
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was tendered him. He was come to > great criſis of bis for- 
tune; and being obliged ſuddenly to abet himſelf, amidſt 
great difficulties, which he muſt have frequently revolved in his 
mind, he choſe that part, which his ambition ſuggeſted to him, 
and to which he ſeemed to be conducted hd his 887 N 
rous ſucceſs. | ; | 


Ts RE were many titles, on nowkich Henry could found his 


= a right to the throne; but no one of them free from great objec- 


| tions, ip conſidered, with relpe either to N or to . 

+ a 

Donne ns years, Henry had been regarded as | heir to 

a houſe of Lancaſter, by the party attached to that family ; 
but the title of the houſe of Lancaſter itſelf to the crown was 
generally thought to be very ill founded. Henry the fourth, 


- 


His title to 
the crown. 


Pho had firſt raiſed it to royal dignity, had never clearly defined 


the foundation of his claim; and while he plainly invaded the 


order of Tucceſſion, he had not acknowledged the election of - 


the people. The parliament had indeed often recognized the 
title of the Lancaſtrian princes; but theſe votes had little autho- 
rity, being conſidered as inſtances of complaiſance towards a 
family in poſſeſſion of preſent power: And they had accordingly 
been often reverſed during the late prevalence of the houſe of 
Vork. Prudent men alſo, Who had been willing, for the ſake of 
peace, to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed authority, deſiret nok to ſee 
the claims of a family revived, which muſt produce many cbn⸗ 
vulſions at preſent, and which disjointed for the future the 
whole ſyſtem of hereditary right. Beſides; allowing the title 
of the houſe of Lancaſter to be legal, Henry himſelf was not 
the true heir of that family; and nothing but the obſtinacy, 


natural to faction, which ne ver, without TeluQance, will ſub- 
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houſe to adopt the carl of Richmond as their head. His mother 

| n Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, was ſole daughter 
and heir of the duke of Somerſet, ſprung from Joht# of Gaunt 

duke of Lancaſter: But the deſcent of the Somerſet line was 

itſelf illegitimate and even adulterous. And tho the duke of 
RR ' Lancaſter had obtained the legitimation of his. natural children 

1 buy a patent from Richard the ſecond, confirmed in parliament; 
„ it might juſtly be doubted, whether'this deed could beſtow any 
title to the crown; ſince in the patent itſelf all the privileges 

_ conferred by it are fully enumerated, ànd the ſucceſſion to the 

5 kingdom is expreſſy excluded In all the ſettlements of the 

. cron, made during the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the 

To. line of. Somerſet had been entirely overlooked ; and it was n 

till che failure of the legitimate branch, that men bad paid any 

attention to their claim. And to add to the general diſſatisfac- 

againſt enr) 's title, his mother, from whom be derived 
ä and enlenty b hin in the | 
„ e ne ſucceſſion. | b | 


I 4 


Taz tide of the houſe of Yak, both from the - plain reaſoy 
of the caſe, and from the late popular government of Edward 
the fourth, had obtained univerſally the eee in the ſenti- 
ments of the people; and Henry might engraft. his claim on 
the right of that family, by his intended marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, the heir of it; a marriage, Which he had 
ſolemnly promiſed to celebrate, and to the expectation of which 
he had chiefly owed all his paſt ſucceſſes. But many reaſons 
diſſuaded Henry from adopting this expedient. Were he to 
receive the crown only in right. of his conſort, his e, he 5 


e Rymer, tom. vii. Þ ny Coke's Inſt. 4 885 part 1. p. 37. 


2 knew, 


HENR 1 VII. 


knew, an be very limited; and; he muſt awe in to 
enjoy the bare title of King by a ſort of courteſy 1 than poſſeſs 


5 before him without iſſue, he muſt deſcend from the throne, and 
give place to the next in ſucceſſion: And even if his bed ſhould 


be bleſt with offspring, it ſeemed dangerous to expect, that 


filial piety in his children would prevail over the ambition of 


obtaining preſent poſſeſſion of regal power. An act of parlia- . 


ment, indeed, might be eaſily procured to ſettle the crown on 
him during his life; but Henry knew how much ſuperior the 
claim of ſucceſſion: by blood was to the votes of an afſembly *, 
which had always been overborne by violence i in the ſhock of 


ding titles, and which had ever been more governed by 


the conjunctures of the times, than by any conſiderations en 
from , or nm et. SE, 


- Twas was pr a third eee on ach e might 
reſt his claims; the right of conqueſt, by his victory over 
Richard, the preſent poſſeſſor of the crown; But beſides that 
Richard himſelf was deemed no better than an uſurper, the 
army, which fought againſt him, conſiſted chiefly of Engliſh- 
men; and a right of conqueſt over England could never be 


eſtabliſhed by ſuch a victory. Nothing alſo would give greater 


umbrage to the nation than a claim of this nature; which might be 
conſtrued as an abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the 
eſtabliſhment of deſpotic authority in the ſovereign*.” William 


himſelf, the Norman, tho” at the head of a powerful and victo- 


rious army of foreigners, had at firſt declined the invidious 
title of conqueror; and it was not till the full eſtabliſnment of 


" © Bacon in Kennet's compleat Hiſtory, p- 529. Bacon, p. 579. 
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the real authority which belongs to it. Should the princeſs die 
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Bo T Hah "EY that were was + Huntation of 
abet. ſomewhat reſembling the right of conqueſt, namely, 
preſent poſſeſſion; ' and that this title, guarded by vigour and 
ability, would be ſufficient to fecure perpetual poſſeſſion of the 
' throne. He had before him the example of Henry the fourth; 

1 ; who, ſupported by no better pretenſion, had ſubdued many 
5 1 | inſurrections, and had been able to tranſmit, the crown peaceably 
„ 15 to > his s poſterity. He was ſenſible, that this title, which had 
| SF) d thro” three generations of the family of Lan- 
= „ aſter, might ſtill have ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the preferable 
= Oh ys dlaim of the houſe of Vork; had not the ſcepter devolved into 
1 | the hands of Henry the ſixth, which were too feeble to ſuſ- 
| 1 tain it. Inſtructed by theſe recent experiences, Henry was 
1 1 determined to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of regal authority; and 
5 deo ſhow all oppoſers, that nothing but force of arms and a ſuc- = 
Ceſeful war ſhould be able to expel him. His claim as heir to 
the houſe of Lancaſter he was reſolved to advance; and never 
allow it to be diſcuſſed: And he hoped that this title, favoured 
by the partizans of that family, and ſeconded by preſent power, 
would ſecure him a een and an neee n * 


i 


- Turse views of 1 are not —_ to ah „ 
e founded on good policy, and even on a ſpecies of neceſ- 
ſity: But there entered into all his meaſures and councils an- 
| Kin?'s preju-. other motive, which admits not of the ſame apology. The 
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ſt 
* of Violent contentions, which, during fo long a period, had been 
York, maintained between the rival families of York and Lancaſter, 


and the many en. repenges which Sp had mutually 
exerciſed: 


„ f : 5 7 J | Ts ; | 
NA T V. 5 
} 1 II. . | 220; 


exerciſe en n other, had inflamed the 1 te factions to a CHAP. 
high pick of animoſity. Henry himſelf, who had ſeen moſt , re rohl 5 
of his near friends and relations periſh in the field or on the ſcaf- 1485. 
fold, and who had been expoſed in his own perſon to man 
hardſhip and dangers, had imbibed a violent antipathy to the 
York party, which no time nor experience were ever able to 
efface. Inſtead of embracing the preſent happy opportunity 
of aboliſhing theſe fatal diſtinctions, of uniting his title with 
that of his conſort, and of beſtowing favour indiſcriminately 
on the friends of both families; ; he carried into the throne all 
the partialities which belong to the head of a faction, and even 
the paſſions, which are carefully guarded againſt by every true 
politician in that ſituation. To exalt the Lancaſtrian party, to 
depreſs the retainers of the houſe of Vork, were ſtill the favou- 
rite objects of his purſuit; and thro' the whole courſe of his 
reign, he never forgot theſe early prepoſſeſſions. Incapable 
from his natural temper: of a more enlarged and more bene 
volent ſyſtem of policy, he expoſed himſelf to many preſent- 
inconveniences, by. too anxiouſſy guarding againſt that future 
poſſible event, which might disjoint his title from that of the 
prineeſs whom he eſpouſed. And while he treated the Vorkiſts 
as enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch, and taught them 
to diſcuſs that right to the crown, which he ſo carefully kept 
| ſeparate; and to perceive its s weakneſs and invalidity. 


ro the paſſions of 55300 as well as to bis fafpicious poli-- 
ties, we are to aſcribe the meaſure, which he embraced two 
days after the battle of Boſworth: Edward Plantagenet, earl 
of Warwic, ſon to the unfortunate duke of Clarence; was 
detained in a kind of confinement at Sherif-Hutton in York- 
fhire, by the jealouſy of his uncle, Richard; whoſe title to the 
| nr è. 


„ HISTORY | or ENGLAND. 


Pe e1 r treatment, a8 abs was noobltce : 


don, in order to meet teu. and there celebrate her natal 


bn himſelf FIR PR Rad ena y flo 
Jounoiee Not to rouſe the jealouſy of the people, he took care 
to avoid all em of military triumph; and ſo to reſtrain 

the inſolence of victory, that every thing about him bore the 
appearance of an \ eſtabliſhed monarch, making a peaceable pro- 
greſs thro! his dominions, rather than of a prince who had 
His joyful re- opened a way to the throne by force of arms. The acclama- 
London. | tions of the people were every where loud, and no leſs ſincere 
and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, on his 
acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity; the nation pro- 
miſed themſelves great felicity from the new ſcene which opened 
before them. During the courſe of near a whole century the 
kingdom had been laid waſte by domeſtic wars and convulſions; 
and if at any time'the noiſe of arms had ceaſed, the ſound of fac- 
tion and diſcontent fill threatened. new diſorders. | Henry by 
his marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to enſure an union of the 
contending titles of the two families ; and having. prevailed 
over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the ſucceſſion 
even ol the houſe of York, and filled his own. nn with 


7 Bacon, * 579. Lam Virgil, p. 565. © - 
| | Hood 


n K * R Y vil. „ 


Bod and 6 "gs an 886 Mer un obſerved every 
here to attend him. Numerous and ſplendid troops of gen- 


wy and nobility accompanied his progreſs. The mayor and 


companies of London received him as he approached 'the city : 


The crouds of people and citizens were zealous in their expreſ- 


. ſfions'of- fatigfaction; But Henry, amidſt theſe general effuſions 


of joy diſcovered Rill. the ftatalinels and reſerve of his temper, 
which made him ſcorn to court popularity: He entered London 
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in a cloſe chariot, and would not gratify the people with a ſight 


of their new monarch; He went to St. Paul's church, where 
lie offered up the ſtandards, taken in the field of battle; and 


ſung oriſons for the victory, which he had there obtained. He 


departed ome: to the biſhop of London's Palace, here lodg- 


Bur Henry did not ſo much neglect the favour of the peo- 
ple, as to delay giving them aſſurance of his marriage with + | 


the princeſs Elizabeth, which he knew to be fo paſſionately 
defired by the whole nation. On his leaving Brittany, he had 


artfully dropt ſome hopes, that, if he ſhould ſucceed 'in - his 
enterprize, and obtain the crown of England, he would eſpouſe 
Anne, the heir of that dutchy; and the report of this engage 
ment had already reached England, and had begot anxiety in 


the people, and even in the princeſs Elizabeth herſelf. Henry 


took care to diſſipate theſe apprehenſions, by folemnly renewing, . 


before the council and principal nobility, the promiſe, which | 
he had already given, to celebrate his marriage with Elizabeth. 
But tho? bound by honour, as well as intereſt, to compleat 


this alliance, he was reſolved to poſtpone it, till the ceremony 


of his own coronation ſhould-be finiſhed, and till his title ſhould 


be recognized by parliament. - Anxious ſtill to 7 his per- 
ſonal 


His corona- 
tion. 
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Te . a war t time in Lebe, un b parts of the 
Fingdom, a ſpecies of malady, unknown to airy other age or 
nation, „ke Sweating ſickneſs, which oceaſioned a ſudden death 
to great multitudes; ; tho' it was not propa gated by any conta- 
gious in ection, but aroſe from the general diſpoſition of the air 
„ and of the human body. In leſs than twenty-four hours the 
ae ed patient commonly died or retovered; but when the peſtilence 
| | had exerted fits fury for à few weeks) it was obſerved, either 
from alterations in the air, or from a more proper regimen, 
which had been diſcovered, to be conſiderably abated *, Pre- 
| Parations were then made for the ceremony of Henry's corona- 
tion. In order to hei ghten the ſplender of that appearance, 
he beſtowed the rank of knights banneret on twelve perſons; 
and he conferred peerages on three. Jaſper earl of Pembroke, 
his uncle, he created duke of Bedford; Thomas lord Stanley, 
his father-in-law, earl of Derby; and Edward Courteney, earl 
| zoth of Ofe- of Devonſhire. At the coronation likewiſe there appeared a 
ber. new inſtitution, which the King had eſtabliſhed for ſecurity as 
. . well as pomp, . a band of fifty archers, who were denominated 
=—_ - + yeomen of the guard. - But leſt the people ſhould take umbrage 
EE at this unuſual ſymptom of jealouſy i in the prince, as if it im- 
: plied a perſonal difidence of his ſubjects, he declared the inſti- 
. tution to be perpetual, The ceremony of coronation was 

| e by Fardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop © of ener, 
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went being aſſeinblea at Weſtminſter, the n 
. ately appeared to be devoted partizans of Henry; all 


peil of another "diſpoſition, either dectining 1 to ſtand in theſe 
dangerous times, or being obliged to diſſemble their principles 
and indinations. The Lancaſtrian party had every where been 
ſucceſsful in the elections; and even many of them had been 


returned, Who, during wy prevalence of the houſe of York, 35 
n expoſed to the rigour of the law, and had been con- 
demned by ſentence of attainder and outlawry. Their right to 
Aake ſeats in the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was referred 


had k 


to all. the judges, who aſſembled in the Exchequer Chamber, 


in order to deliberate on ſo delicate a ſubject. The ſentence 
pronounced was very prudent, and contained a juſt tempera- 


ment between law and expediency *. 


The jud ges determined, 
that the members attainted ſhould forbear taking their ſeats 
till an act were paſſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There 


was no difficulty of obtaining this act; and in it were compre- 
hended an hundred and ſeven perſons of the King's party! 


Bor a difficulty was ſtarted of a nature ſtill more important. 


The King himſelf had been attainted; and his right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown might thence be expoſed to ſome doubt. 


The judges extricated themſelves from this dangerous queſtion, 
by aſſerting as a maxim; That the crown takes away all 
defects and flops i in blood; and that from the time the King 


« aſſumed royal authority, the fountain was cleared, and all 
« attainders and corruptions of blood diſcharged *.” 


A Reade, p- 8 5 
* Bacon, p. 581. 


Vol. III. 


XX 


Beſides 
that the caſe, from its urgent neceſſity, admitted of no delibe- 


ration; the {Judger probably WES that no ſentence of a 


1 Rot. Parl. 1 "How. . 1— . 17. 1 


court 
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| by hereditary right: But leſt that title ſhould not be eftcemed 


properties and FIT | 


5 Entail of the 
crown, 


that it ſhould contain a declaration or recognition of his pre- 


might even be engaged in unjuſtifiable meaſures during bis pre- 


"cluded den the ade 0 mas his ee, 


to require. He ſeems only to have entertained ſome doubts 
within himſelf on what: title he ſhould found his pretenſions. 


had given him victory over his enemies. And again, leſt this 


of the King, and probably in words, dictated by him. He 


of the family of York ; but in other reſpects the act was com- 


of a new law or ordinance. He choſe a middle courſe, which, 
as is generally unavoidable in ſuch caſes, was not entirely free 

From uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, That the 
« Inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in 


' eourt of n ought 1 woo the right of 4 of on; that the | 
„ jealouſy of à King towards bis heir might i 3 
ſtretches of law and juſtice againſt him; and that a prince 


deceſſor's reign, without m on that account to * . 


5 tt 


Win a 1 lo 1 as the . thy ing 
could not fail to obtain whatever act of ſettlement he was pleaſed. : 


2 
x 


In his firſt addreſs to the parliament he mentioned his juſt title 


ſufficient, he ſubjoined his claim by the judgment of God, who 


pretenſion ſhould be interpreted as aſſuming a right of conqueſt, 
he enſured to his ſubjects the entire e of their former 


Taz entail of the crown was 3 3 to the 7 
made no mention in it of the princeſs Elizabeth, nor any branch 
poſed with ſufficient reſerve and moderation. He did not inſiſt, 


ceding right; as on the other hand, he avoided the appearance 


- 


a» 
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> the! Li 85 * > but whether as rightful heir, or only as preſent _ 
poſſeſſor, was not determined. In like manner, the King was 
_ contented that the ſucceſſion ſhould: be ſecured to the heirs of 

his body; but he pretended not, in caſe of their failure, to 
exclude the houſe of York, or give the preference to that of 
Lancaſter : He left that great point ambiguous: for the preſent; ; 
and truſted, that, if ever its determination ſhould become . 
fy future incidents would _— the way for the NOT 


Bo T 4. al theſe precautions, the King was fo little ſatiſ- 
| bed with his own title to the crown, that, in the following 
year, he applied to papal authority for a confirmation of it; 
and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all opportunities, 
which the imprudenee, weakneſs, or neceſſities of princes 
afforded it to extend its influence, Innocent the eighth, the 
reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in whatever terms the 
King was pleafed to defire. All Henry's titles, by ſucceſſion, 
marriage; parliamentary choice, even conqueſt, are there enu- 
merated; and to the whole the ſanction of religion is added; 
excommunication is denounced againſt every one who ſhould 
either diſturb him in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his 
body in their future ſucceſſion to the crown; and from this 
penalty, no criminal, except in the article of death, can be 
abſolved but by the pope himſelf, or his ſpecial commiſſioners. 
It is difficult to imagine, that the ſecurity, derived from this 
bull, could be a compenſation for the defect which it betrayed 
in Henry's title, and for the en, of thus laxiting the Pope 
to interpoſe i in theſe concerns. 5 


Ir was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverſe the 
attainders, which had paſſed againſt the Partizans of the houſe 


a . p. 581. | f | 
| XX 2 5 - 


* 
— 


„of Lancaſter But th Sev; which he eral againſt the 
retainers of the York: fa ily} to which he was ſo foom to be 
allied, calnot be conſidered in the ſame light. Tet the parl. 
8 ament, at his inſtigation, paſſed an act of attainder againſt the 
late King himſelf, againſt the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 3 
Surrey, viſcount Lovel, the lords Zouche and Ferrars of Chart- 
CO: x to, ſir Walter 'and ſir James e 87s ſir en Berk le) * 
VVV Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, 
„ FELL | tlemen, who had fought on Richard's "de in the battle of 
5 Bosworth. How men could be guilty of treaſon, by ſupporting 
VVV King in poſſeſſion againſt the earl of Richmond, who 
45 aſſumed not the title of King, it is not eafy to determine; and 
ʒÿ Fp nothing but a ſervile' complaiſance in the parliament could have 
Sn | engaged them to make this ſtretch of juſtice. Nor was: it a 
1 F ſmall 1 mortification to the people in general, to find, that the 
King, prompted either by avarice or reſentment,” could, in the 
very beginning of his reign, 16 far violate the cordial union, 
which had been Þpreviouſly.concerted between tlie parties, and 
to the expectation of . he had nen owed. his n 
OT OO: ys. hg 
Tur Linz amg pies; Þs: many We of ie | 
©; from his parliament, thought it not expedient to demand any 
35 TIN $2 ſupply 1 from them, which the profound peace enjoyed by the 
| nation, and the late forfeitures of Richard's adherents, ſeemed 
do render ſomewhat ſuperff nous: The parliament, however, 
cth of Pee. conferred on him during life the duty of tonnage and poundage, 
which had been enjoyed in the ſame manner by ſome of his 
immediate predeceſſors; and they added, before they broke up, 
other lucrative bills of no great moment. The King, on his 
HASH part, made ſome returns of grace and favour to his people. He 
ß | | „ VVV 


| 
i 

[ 

| 

| 
4 
þ 
| 


0 taken arins, or formed any attempts againſt him; provided 
they ſubn pod theinſelves OY Ws a certain "EN 1 _ 


my ca me out aro 0 their canuares and the minds of men 


4 nation; Aer than 5 oi it with the parliament, (as 
Was his firſt intention) by paſſing a bill to that purpoſe. The 
earl of Surrey, however, tho” he had ſubmitted, and delivered 


dimfelf into the = 8 E was ſent Prisoner to the Tower. 
13 37 if, - 


Donne this bee the Kling 4110 beſtowed favours and 


ne on ſome particular perſons, who were attached to him. 
Edward Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Buckingham, for- 


family, as well as to its fortune, which was very ample. This 
generoſity, ſo unuſual in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude 


to the memory of Buckingham, who had firſt concerted the 


Plan of his ſucceſſion to the crown, and who by his own ruin 
had made'way for that great event. - Chandos of Brittany was 
created earl of Bath, - fir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and ſir 


Robert Willoughby lord Broke. Theſe were all the titles of 


nobility ON ferred by the King. : 


Bur the eB whom Non moſt truſted and PRILREY 
were not choſen from among the nobility, cr even from among 
the laity. John Morton, and Richard Fox, two clergymen, 


perſons of induſtry, vigilance, and capacity, were the men ta | 


1 Polydcre Virgil, p. 565. 
. whom 


1 *, * n it fo grace, Di doable 0 to the 


feited in the late reign, was reſtored to the honours of his 


? 


1486. 


 reſlotod 


e both calle | 19 this privy. uncl f awd. Mortda was 
to 150 biſhoprie of Ely Fer wes created biſhop of 
| © The former ſoon after, upon the deatk ef Bourchier, 
e to the eee er- The latter was made priv 
| ſeal; and ſucceſſively: | x an 
Mincheſter. ver eum, a lord „loved to em- 
Do and aua ce prelates, becanſes, . 9 
beſtow, it was eaſy for him to reward their ſervices: And it 
Was his maxim to raiſe them by flow 1 and make yur firſt 
paſs thro' the inferior hiſhoprics . He pro ted, ' 
as: they were naturolly mhoredejiendant on hi e 
Who, during tha ages: enjoyal. pelſeſivhs b and; qurifdcions 
dangerous to royal authority3 ſo the proſpec of fome farther 
elevation would render them ſtill more e in Nie ſervice, 
more emen to A ane ds 


18 preſentiog the bill of ee ſds 


= of Jan. ment, anxious to preſerve the true and undiſputed ſucceſſion to 


-- 


wage, 


the crown, had petitioned Henry, with demonſtrations of the 
greateſt zeal, to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; but they eovered 


their real reaſon under the dutiful pretence of their deſire to 
King's s mar- have heirs of his body. He now thought in earneſt of fatiſ- 


fying the minds of his people in that particular, His marriage 
was celebrated at London; and that with greater of 


univerſal joy, than either his firſt entry or His coronation. 
Heary remarked with muck * this 1 888 favour 


* 


5 Nen. p. 582, 2 — 5 | | 
MOTTO ; | „ ; Orne 


A E N R Y v. 


3 the houſe of York: The fuſpicions, which aroſe from it, 
dat ane difturbe tranquillity during his whole reign; but 
bel aaa towards - tis (rage herſelf, and poiſoned all his 

mel ic enjoyments. Tho? virtuous, ate, and obſequious 

to: \the laſt degree, the never met with a proper return of affec- 
n, or even of complaiſance from her huſband; and the 
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ignan ideas of faction fill; in his ſullen mind, ee 


2 ſentiment of conjugal tenderneſs. 


we 


| Tis King k had val carried MI with fuck A title of fue 


>, ev  fince his arrival in England, that he thought nothing 
1d withſtand the fortune, and authority which attended him. 


He now refolved to make a progreſs into the North, where the” 


| friends: of che houſe of Vork, and even the partizans of. 


Richard, were moſt numerous; in hopes of curing, by his pre- 


fence. and converſation, the prejudices of the malcontents.. 
When he arrived at Nottingham, he heard that viſcount Lovel,. 
with fir: Humphrey Stafford and Thomas, his brother, had 
withdrawn themſelves ſecretly from their ſanctuary at Col-- 
cheſter: But this news appeared not to him of ſuch importance 
as to ſtop his journey; and he proceeded forward to Vork. | 

He there heard, that the Staffords had levied an army in the 
county of Worceſter, and were approaching to beſiege that 
city; And that Lovel, at the head of an army of three or four 
thouſand men, was marching to attack him in York. Henry 

was not diſmayed with this intelligence. His active courage, 


full of reſources, immediately prompted | him to find the proper 


remedy. Tho he knew himſelf to be ſurrounded with enemies 


Wa "x8. * 


in theſe diſaffected counties, he aſſembled a ſmall body of 


troops, in whom he could confide; and he put them under the 
command of the duke of Denny: He joined to them all his 


OWN * 


An inſurrec-- 
tion. 


exceeded his cow e and | capacity,” w was ſo terrified with the. fear 
ol deſertion among his ps, chat he ſu denly Pithdrew! bim- 
fat: 5 and, after lurki in | ne, he 


; Eſcape 1 into Flanders, Wbere he Was protected Ny. th 


2 
> 
* 


9 


Burgundy. Hig army, ſubmitted t to the King's. cle | 


7 
$ 
* 


— other rebels, | | hearing 0 of this f | ſucceſs, | raiſed, 


— 


"7 orcelter,, and diſperſed themſelves, Th le e Staffords t took {anc 


* 


f illage near Abingdon; 2 but 


tuary in the church of Co 22 
ving 


as it Was found, that, that, 


* 
* 


* 


3 


not the 1 11 © of; 


|  protedtion to reb! s, they v : The eldeſt Staf-. | 


; the younger, pleading 


1 
44 


ford was executed at Tybur that he 
„ miſled by his brother, obtained a Pardon“ . ond . 
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2oth of os 47 Hank 183 joy for this ſucceſs was, followed, ſome time after, 

271 b the birth of a prince, to whom he gave * name of Arthur, 
in memory of the famous Britiſh King of that nan 
| whom, it was pretended, the family of T. or e their 
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Diſcontents Fs Henry been able to diſſipate that ha rebellion, 


17 71 =. which was raiſed by the relicts of Richard's partizans, his 


government was | become i in general very un popular: The ſou rce 


* 
[4 #/ 
4 — 
: , 2 
- 6 : — 
, 1 


* d 1 # 2 


tzchis rigour hac 


wi} n E N R * VII. Fry 
| of the public d "EARN aroſe Fre, 9012 his W againſt 
the houſe of Tork, which was univerſally beloved by the 
1 nation, and which, for that very reaſon, became every day 
more the object of his hatred and jealouſy. Not only a pre- 
: ference on all occaſions, it waz obſerved, was given to the Lan- 
caſtrians; but many of che oppoſite party had been expoſed to 
great pmg and had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts 
pfl attainder. general reſumption likewiſe had paſſed of all 
grants made 105 the princes of the houſe of York; and tho 
1 been covered under the pretence, that the 


revenue was be 
tho' the liberalities, granted during the latter years of Henry 
We ſixth, were reſumed by the ſame law, yet the York-party, 


as they were the principal ſufferers by the reſumption, thought 
it chiefly levelled againſt them. The ſeverity, exerciſed againſt 


the earl of Warwic, begot compaſſion towards youth and inno- 
cence, expoſed to ſuch oppreſſion; and his confinement in the - | 
Tower, the very place where Edward's children had been mur- 
dered by their uncle, made the public expect a like cataſtrophe 


for him, and led them to make a compariſon. between Henry 


and that deteſted tyrant. And when it was remarked, that - 


the Queen herſelf met with harſh treatment, and even after the 


birth of a ſon, was not admitted to the honour of a public 
coronation; Henry's prepoſſeſſions were then concluded to be 


abſol utely incurable, and men became equally obſtinate in their 


_ diſguſt againſt his government. Nor was the manner and 


_ addreſs of the King calculated to cure theſe prejudices contracted 


againſt his adminiſtration ; but had, in every thing, a tendency 


to promote fear, or at beſt reverence, rather than good-will 


And affection . While the high idea, entertained of his Paley 


'p bon p. 583. 


vor. ll. . 5 F and 


me inſufficient to ſupport the crown, and 
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FE 122 ſeemed well 3 — 4 qo Exits Ae 
' Sen. Var 51+ age ae reer reef, Remer free 
OL with great awidlty, eren York, 


. As uncle's ogy, and wel ſome ewhere conceale 
V | Sin king allvantage of ae rv tes inſleuRes} | 
"8 his pupil to aflume that name, which he found to be ſo fondlyx 
cheriſhed by the public: But hearing afterwards a new. report, 
VVV War wie had made his eſeape from the Tower, and · obſerv- 
5 „ ng that this news was attended with no lefs-general ſatisfaction, 
OE ne A he changed the plan of his impoſture, and made Simnel perſo- 
mate that unfortunate prince Tho? the youth was qualified 
. by nature for the part which he was inſtructed to act; yet was 
Ii remarked, that he was better informed in circumſtances - 
It IS „„ | relating to the royal family, and particularly i in the adventures - 
„ 5 7 of the earl of Warwie, than he could be ſuppoſed to have 
. learned from one of Simon's 8 condition: And it was thence 
' conjectured, that perſons of higher rank, partizans of the 
Houſe of York, had laid the plan of this conſpiracy, and had 


7 Polydore Virgil, p. 569, 570. 5 5 
"Wh — .: ©, - cenveyed. 


n R * * vn. 
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was expoſed to great ſuſpicion; and: it was indeed 


aer! 


-  confederacy, which overturned the throne of the tyrant, and 


raiſed the earl of Richmond to royal dignity. Finding, that, 
inftead of receiving the reward of theſe ſervices, ſhe herſelf was 


füllen into abſolute: inſignificance, her daughter. treated with 


ſeyerity, and all her friends brought under ſubjection, the had 


| conceived: the moſt violent animoſity againſt Henry,. and had 
reſolved to make him feel the effects of her reſentment. The 


= impoſtor, ſhe knew, however ſucceſsful, might eaſily at laſt be ba 
ſet aſide; and if a way could be found at his riſque to ſubvert 

the King's bannen ſhe hoped that a ſcene might be opened, 
which, tho? e difficult at preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify 
lier revenge, and be on the whole leſs irkſome to her, than chat 


e and ane to which ſbe was reduced. F 


Ou 


pur e care Simon might te to convey inſtrudtion 
to his pupil, Simnel, he knew, that the impoſture would not 
bear a cloſe inſ ſpection; and he was therefore determined to 


open the firſt public ſcene of it in Ireland. That iſland, which 


was zealouſly attached to the houſe of York, and bore an 
affectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, Warwic's 


father, who had been their lieutenant, Was improvidently 
allowed by Henry to remain in the fame Fonda in which 


q * Poly lore Virgil, p. 5-0. | 1 851 
17 * 2 
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Proper inſtructions to the adtors. The Qu dow 


| = the general. opinion, however unlikely it might ſeem, that ſhe 
| had ſecretly. given her conſent. to this impoſture. This woman 
wag of a very reſtleſs. diſpoſition. That character of ambition 
6 inen, which ſhe had betrayed during the reign of her 
huſband, had not abandoned her during the uſurpation of 
ichard ; and in her cloſet was firſt laid the plan of the wy 


* 


** — 


| of Kildare, pag tian addi tle proted 


tunate Warwic, than that credulous x nobleman, not ſuſpecting | 
ſo bold a fiction, lent attention to him, and began to 

-ſome perſons of rank with regard to this extraordinary 3 
| Theſe he found even more ſanguine in their zeal and belief than 

_ himſelf: And in Proportion as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among 
thoſe of lower condition , it became' the object of fill r 
paſſion and credulity; ; un the people in Dublin with one eonſent 
tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plantagenet, 
Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural propenſion, they 
overlooked the daughters of Edward the fourth, who ſtood. 


nente before Warwic in the order of ſucceſſion; they payed: the pre- 


hand, 


" io 


"tended prince attendance as their ſovereign, lodged him in the: 
caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a- 
ſtatue of the virgin, and publicly proclaimed him King, under 
the appellation of Edward the ſixth. The whole iſland fol- 
| lowed the example of the capital; and not a word mas any; 
where drawn in Henry „ quarrel.” : 


7 War x this intelligence was np ed to We King, i it Foes 
him to ſome perplexity. Determined always to face his ene- 
mies in perſon, he yet ſerupled at preſent to leave England, 


where he ſuſpected the conſpiracy was firſt framed, and where, 


he knew, many perſons of condition, and the people in general 
© were much diſpoſed to give it countenance. In order to dil 
cover the ſecret ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures 
againſt this open revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his 
miniſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a-vigorous defence 


of his authority, and the ſuppre ſſion o his enemies. "EM 
HE 


Mm E. W * KY vm „ 
Tits fiſt! 


8 the forfe ture of all her lands and revenue, and the cloſe con- 
bo finement- of her perſon in the nunnery of Bermondeſey. 80 
arbitrary an act of authority was covered with a very thin pre- 

5 tence. It was alleged; that, notwithſtanding the ſecret agree- - 
8 ment to marry her daughter to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded to 
. © the ſolicitations and menaces of Richard and delivered that 
| _ princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. 'This crime, 
which was now become obſolete; and might admit of allevia- 
tions, was therefore ſuſpected not to be the real cauſe of the 
ſeverity, with: which ſhe was treated; ; and men believed, that 
che King, unwilling to accuſe ſo near a relation of a conſpiracy | 
againſt him, had cloaked: his vengeance or precaution under 
ce pretext of an offence, known to the whole world. They 
were afterwards the more confirmed in this apo when 
they found, that the unfortunate Queen, tho? ſhe ſurvived this 

” diſgrace ſeveral years, was never treated with any more lenity, 


but was allowed to end her life f in poverty wine, und. con 


, 


* 


Tas next Kiben fur of the King was of a leſs exceptionable 
nature. He ordered that Warwic ſhould be taken from tlie 
Tower, be led i in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, be 
conducted to St. Paul's, and there expoſed to the eyes of the 
whole people. He even gave directions, that ſome perſons of 
5 condition, who were attached to the houſe of York, and were 
beſt acquainted with the perſon of. this prince, ſhould approach 
him and converſe with him: And he truſted, that theſe, being 
| convinced of the abſurd impoſture of Simnel, would put a ſtop" 


.- Bacon, p. 383. Polydoce Virgil, p. 57 he 
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ze to the public: It was the ſeizure of the Queen dowager, A, | 
Fe 1486. 
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h, Was er ee rag ee 
I ch who. pollſt capacity and courage, 


N bad ee a e vader in nk Humbel ſhould die witkout KG, 
— «oft declating Lincoln ſueceſſor to the crown The King's jea- 
louſy-againſt all eminent perſons of the Vork-party, and his 
.rigour towards Warwie, had farther ſtruck Lincoln with appre- 
henſions, and made him reſolve to ſeek for ſafety in the moſt 
dangerous councils. Having fixed a ſecret correſpondence with 
ſir Thomas Broughton, a man of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, 
he ſet out for Flanders, where Lovel had arrived a little before 
him; and he lived, during ſome time, in the court of his aunt 


dhe dutcheſs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited over. 


Intrigues of MaxdcaREr, widow of charles the Hardy, duke of Shit 
che duicheſs 


of Barguady: gundy, not having any children of her own, attached herſelf 


 _.._ with an entire friendſhip to her dau ghter-in-law, married to 
Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria; ; and after the death of that 
Princeſs, ſhe perſevered in her affection to Philip and Margaret, 


her children, and occupied herſelf in the care of their education 
| and of their perſons, By her virtuous conduct and demeanour, 
3 | Er ne 0 1.the 


8 F 


| geo uot gre nee. among ths Ra ne lived char. 
with mac ity, as well as .ceconomy, upon that ample 2 bs 
dowry, hich ſhe inherited from her huſband. The reſentmentz 436. 
of this princeſs were no leſs warm than her friendſhips; q and that 
ſpirit of faction, which it is ſo difficult for a ſocial and ſanguine 
; temper to guard rd had taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of her heart, 
and entrenched ſomewhat on the probity, which ſhone forth in 
other parts of her character. Hearing of the malignant jea- 
louſy, entertained by Henry againſt her family, and his oppreſ- - 
ſion of al his-partizans; ſhe was moved with the higheſt indig- 
nation, afid The determined 'to make him repent of that enmity, 
of Which ſo many of her friends, without any reaſon or neceſ- 
5 _fity, had fallen the victims. After conſulting with Lincoln * 
and Lovel, ſhe hired a body of two thouſand veteran Germans; 1487. 
under the command of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced 
officer; and ſent them over, together with theſe two noblemen, 
ts join Simnel in Ireland. The countenance, given by perſons 
of ſuch high rank, and the acceſſion of this military Force, - 
raiſed extremely the courage of the Iriſh, and made them en- 
tertain the reſolution of invading England, where they believe 
the ſpirit of diſaffection to prevail as much as it appeared to do 
in Ireland. The poverty alſo, under which they laboured, made Lambert Sim 
5 nel invades 
it impoſſible for them to ſupport any longer their new court and England. 
army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong deſire of enriching 
themſelves * plunder and r in r 


Run NRY was not ignorant of theſe intentions of his enemies; 15 

TE and he Prepared himſelf for defence. He ordered. troops to be Fo 
muſtered in, different parts of the kingdom, and put them 
under the. command of the > dpke of Bedford, and the earl of 


; Polydore Virgil, p- 572, 57 1 Ox *Y 5 1 
| XIOT d. 


me”; bine the he nc ER} And to gratify A be in 
1 appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to our lady of 
+ Walſi An famous Tor miracles; ; and _ offered 1 u P * 8 


EG IS 6th of June: 


Battle of 


93 


| Aids, 1* drew ufer his Fan and advanced a the 


enemy as far as Coventry. I he rebels had entertained hopes, ” 
that the diſaffected counties in the North would riſe in their fa- 
your: But the people, averſe to join Iriſh and German invaders, 
convinced of Lambert's impoſture, and kept i in awe by the King 8 


1 reputation for ſucceſs and conduct, either remained in tranquil- 
lity, or gave all aſſiſtance to the r 
coln, therefore, who commanded the WY finding no hopes on 
but in ſpeedy victory, was determined to bring the matter to a 


The earl of Lin- 


yal ; army.” 


decifion; and the King, ſupported by the native courage of his 


| temper, and emboldened by a great acceſſion of volunteers, 


which had joined him, under the earl of Shrewſbury and lord 
Strange, declined not the combat. The oppolite armies met at 
Stoke'in the county of Nottingham, and fought a battle, which 
was bloody and more obflinately diſputed than could have been 


9 expected from the inequality of their force. All the leaders of 


the rebels were reſolved to conquer or to die; and they inf] pired 
their troops with a like reſolution. The Germans alſo, being 
veteran and experienced ſoldiers, kept the victory long doubt- 


ful; and even the Iriſh, tho' ill- armed and almoſt defenceleſs, 


ſhowed themſelves not defective in ſpirit and bravery. The 


| King's victory was purchaſed with loſs, but was entirely deci- 
1 0 e Broughton a and Swart. periſhed in the field of 


battle, | 


* E N 1 1 vn. 


ſame fate. Simnel with his tutor, Simon, was taken priſoner. 
Simon, being a prieſt, was not tried at law, and was only com- 


mitted to cloſe cuſtody: Simne] was too contemptible either to 


excite apprehenſion. or reſentment i in Henry. He was pardoned, 

and made 45 ſcullion in the King s kitchen; whence. he was 
after x ards advanced ts to the n WAL a falconer* "I 

| Hengy. 1 — now lien to revenge dien die ot his e enemies. 

He made a progreſs into the northern parts, where he gave 


many proofs of his rigorous juſtice. A ſtrict enquiry was 


made after thoſe who had aſſiſted or favoured the rebels. The 
puniſhments were not all ſanguinary. The King made his revenge 


ſubſervient to his avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delin- 


quents. In giving ſentence, the proceedings of the courts, and even 


the courts themſelves, were entirely arbitrary. Either the crimi- 


nals were tried by commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, or 


they ſuffered puniſhment by ſentence of a court-martial. And 
as a rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, that the 
rebels had gained the victory, that the royal army was cut in 
pieces, and that the King himſelf had eſcaped by flight, Henry 
was reſolved to interpret the belief or propagation of this 


report as a mark of diſaffection; and he puniſhed many for 
that pretended crime. But ſuch, in this age, was the ſituation 
of the Engliſh government, that the royal prerogative, which 
was but imperfectly reſtrained during the moſt peaceable periods, 
was ſure, in tumultuous, or even ſuſpicious times, which fre- 


_ quently recurred, to break all bounds of law and Nolate F pains 
liberty, $ 


1 = p. oe Pol. Virg. p. 574. | 
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battles; mith . e of welt troops. As Lovel was C ena, AP. 
4 never. more , hear d of, he was. believed to have undergone the — 


1487. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Aren the King had latialied his rigour by the piles 


. 
1 


nce, now finiſhed the ceremony of her coro-. 


a . | 1 ö 1 ; 5 1 
; . 1 2 — 
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1 | . „ 


| nies he reſolved to give contentment to the people, 
in « polling which, tho” a mere ceremony, was very paſfionately- 
deſired by them. The Queen had been married near two years, 
but bad not yet been erowned; and this affectation of delay had: 

_ given great diſcontent to the public, and had been one principal 


pource of the diſaffection which prevailed: The King, in- 
Jo- ſtructed by expe ; 


nation; and to ſhew a ſtill more gracious diſpoſition, he gave 
4 liberty to her half-brother, the marquis of Dorſet, who had: 
| been able to clear himſelf of all the crimes. ee to him. 


tbe North 
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State ie of foreign affairs ——State of 8 Spain — 
3 the Lo Count ries——of F rance——of Britanny —— 


French invaſion of B ritanny French embaſſy to England 
——Diff mulation of the French court—— An inſurrection in 


guppreſſed King ſends forces into Britanny 
——— Annexation of Britanny to France——A parhament—— 


War 1 th France——— Invaſion of F. rance Peace with 
He is 


France Perkin Wgrbec—— His impęſture— 

avowed by the dutcheſs of Burgundy. and by many of the 
Engliſh 3 and execution Stanley- 
Lament. 


1 Europe by the proſperous and vigorous conduct of his 
domeſtic affairs : But as ſome ineidents, about this time, invited 
him to look abroad, and exert himſelf in behalf of his allies, 
it will be neceſſary, in order to give a juſt account of his foreign 


meaſures, to explain the condition of the neighbouring king- 
dams; e with Scotland, which lies moſt eg _ 


Tur kingdom of Scotland had not as yet eines that tate, 


which diſtinguiſhes a civilized monarchy, and which enables 


the povernment, by the force of its laws and inſtitutions alone, 
without any extraordinary capacity in the ſovereign, to main- 


dein itſelf in order and tranquillity. James the Third, who 
now filled the throne, was a prince of little induſtry and of a 


4 2 narrow 


-A * i 


; H 3 King acquired great reputation throughout all 
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0 on &P, narrow 18 and tho? it behoved him to yield 155 reins of 
8 ET * XXV. a government'to his winiſters, | he had never been able to make 

| 1488; N choice, which CC ul. tu en both to himſelf and 
CWC people. When he e, his ran 7u611 on any of the 
e e principal nobility, he found, that they exalted their own family 
F ee to ſuch a height, as was dangerous to the prince, and Save 
1 7 . _ umbrage to the- ſtate: When he conferred favour on any perſon 
of meaner birth, on whoſe ſubmiſſion he could more depend, 
the barons of his kingdom, enraged at the j power of an upſtart 
minion, proceeded to the utmoſt extremities againſt their ſove- 

reign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of conqueſts, a 
tempting opportunity now offered of reducing "that kingdom to 
ſubjection; but as he was probably ſenfible,. that a warlike 
WP tho? they might be over-run by reaſon. of their domeſtic 
| "diviſions, could not be retained in obedience without a regular 
7 military force, which was then unknown in England, he rather 
propoſed the renewal of the : ao dear with Scotland, and ſent an 
1 wo embaſfy to James for that x purpoſe. - But the Scots, who never 
e ee peace with Englund, and who deemed their 
f eecurity to conſiſt in preſer ing themſelves conſtantly i in a war- 
ein en poſture, would not agree to more than a nnen WING, 
175 n was ger te concluded . e 


Aer W ates on the continent were then Haftening 

faſt to that ſituation, in which they have remained, without 

C material alterations, for near three eenturies; and began 
BY do unite themſelves into one extenfive ſyſtem of policy, which 
I ; comprehended the chief powers of Chriſtendom. Spain, which 
5 Butte of Spain. had hitherto been almoſt entirely occupied within herſelf, now 
N became formidable by the union of Arragon wad Calle,” in the 


55 Polyd. Virg. p. 575. 
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perſon 
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HEN R * VII. 
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# 1 


_ belt = Ferdinand dl laabella, Wa thing Naives of great 
Fs capacity, employed their force in enterprizes the moſt. advan- 
tageous to their combined monarchy. The conqueſt of Granada 
from the Moors was then undertaken, and brought near to a 
happy concluſion. And in that expedition the military genius 
of Spain was revived; honour and ſecurity were attained; and 
| her princes,” no longer kept in awe by a domeſtic enemy fo 
dangerous, began to enter into all the tranſactions of Europe, 
and mae a. n ee in _ war and negotiation... 
„M Lian, King: * FRY Nai, 15 to the emperor Of the Lom. 
Beedbnle;/ had, by his marriage with the heireſs of Burgundy, — 5 
acquired an intereſt in the Low Country provinces ; and = 
te death of his conſort had weakened his connection with that 
territory, he ſtill pretended to the government as tutor to his ſon 
Philip, and his authority had been acknowled ged by Brabant, 
Holland, and ſeveral of the provinces. But as Flanders and 
Hainault ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to his regency, and even ap- 
pointed other tutors to Philip, he had been engaged in long 
wars againſt that obſtinate people, and never was able tho- 
roughly to ſubdue their ſpirit. That he might free himſelf 
from the oppoſition of France, he had concluded a peace with 
Lewis the Eleventh, and had given his daughter Margaret, 
then an infant, in marriage to the Dauphin; together with. 
Artois, Franche-Compté, and Charolois as her dowry. But 
this alliance had not produced the deſired effect. The Dau- 
| phin ſucceeded to the crown of France under the appellation. 
of Charles the Eighth ; but Maximilian ſtill found the mutinies 


of the Flemings fomented by the intrigues of the. court of 
France. +: 


ERANCE,, 


. 5 uISsTOonY or ENGLAND. 


_—_ e ar. FN wer, , aeg the two. precoing reigns, had made a 
TS WA... __ Dates of Kao writs eee eee ef fire, 
. France. m impoilible ta to have retained her within _w_ Anttent 


ꝶ³˙G˙vyf ! A N the anten f the prince had been raiſed 
3 08 ſuch a condition as enabled him to maintain law and order: 
: 535 2 conſiderable military force was kept on foot, and the finances 
4 were able to ſupport them. Lewis the Eleventh indeed, from 


whom many of theſe advantages were derived, was dead, and 
bac left his ſon, in very early youth and ill educated, to ſuſtain 
„ 5 P bers reer due mcg lere eri et aeg 
N © | Girl an n 4 French power ſuffered no check Or 
VVV Aecline. C On the contrary, this princeſs formed the great pro- 
or Tot roy en ere, re effected, of uniting to the crown | 
: . ** dent es OP 


6 1 Of Britanny. „bal Neis the 3 ks of Bolan ae of his 
= TO. oat for government, had reſigned himſelf entirely to 
1 | | ithe direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, more 
remarkable for his ability than for his virtue or integrity. The 
nobles of Britanny, diſpleaſed with the great advancement of 
this favourite, had even proceeded to diſaffection againſt their 
ſovereign; and after many tumults and diſorders, they at laſt 
united among themſelves, and in a violent manner, ſeized, 
tried, and put to death the obnoxious miniſter. Fearing the 
:reſentment of the prince for this invaſion, 'of Us authority, 
18: e . many 


N 
[0 
| 
IB 
| 
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em retired to France ; and others, for protection and CHAP. 
. 
fffety⸗ eee a correſpondence with that court. The W540 
miniſtry, obſerving the great diſſentions among the 1486. 


Br wk 0 1 * 55 opportunity favourable for invading that. 


wb" and ſo much the rather as they could cover their 
ambition under. the * en, of e for domeſtic. 
ne 5 


{|} S 4 | 25 


e doke oof FOR Giſt prince of the Mood; and pre- 
1 heir of the monarchy, had diſputed the adminiſtration . 
with the lady of Beaujeu; and tho” his pretenſions had been 
rejected by the ſtates, he ſtill maintained cabals with many of 
the grandees, and laid ſchemes for ſubverting the authority of 
that princeſs. F inding his conſpiracies detected, he took arms Þ 
and fortified himſelf in Beaugenci; but as his revolt was pre- 
cipitate, before his confederates were ready to join him, he had : 
been gee: to ſubmit, and to receive whatever conditions the 
French n were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Actuated 
however by 4 es, and even by his fears, he ſoon retired 
out of France, and took ſhelter. with the duke of Britanny, .. 
who was deſirous of firengthening himſelf againſt the deſigns. 
of the lady of Beaujeu by the friendſhip and credit of the duke I 
of Orleans. This prince alſo, obſerving the aſcendant which 
he ſoon acquired over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many 
of his partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the 
deſign of aggrandizing himſelf by a marriage with e the 
heir of that ent dutchy. 


Tux barons of Britanny, who ſaw all favour 1 by 
the duke of Orleans and his train, renewed a ſtricter correſ- 


_ Pondence with France, and even invited the French King to 
a: | make 


our. 
. 


French Ts. 
ion of Bri- 
- Sanny.. 


— ſerving its independancy, they b 
* + . ſuccours, which France was to ſend then oy 
that no fortified. place in Britanny ſhould remain in the poſ- 


ſubjects treat with a power ſo much ſuperior !- The French in- 
vaded Britanny with forcos three times more numerous than 
c "thoſe which they, had promiſed. to the barons; ; and advancing 

into the heart of the country, laid ſiege to Ploerinel. To op- 


army, which he put 1 
the count of Dunois, and others of the French nobility. The 


0 Vannes; but being hotly purſued by the French, who had 
made themſelves maſters af Ploermel, , he eſcaped to Nantz; 


barons of Britanny, finding their country menaced with total 


court of France from purſuing her favourite project of reducin 8 
Britanny to ſubjection. The fituation of Europe appeared very 
favourable to the execution of this deſign. Maximilian was 


diſquicted wel the mutinies of the man that little effectual 


a. 


* 


Wehe an n on their country. | Defirous/ however of pre- 
y had regulated the number of 
end "them, and had ſtipulated 


ſeſſion of that monarchy. A vain precaution, where revolted 


poſe them, the duke raiſed a numerous, but ill-d iſciplined 
der the command of the duke of Orleans, 


KEN 


army, di ſeontented with this choice, and jealous of their con- 
federates, ſoon diſbanded, and left their prince with too ſmall a 
force to keep the field againſt his invaders. He retired to 


antl the enemy, having previouſſy taken and garriſoned Vannes, 
Dinant, and other places, laid cloſe ſiege to that city. The 


ſubjeQion, began gradually to withdraw from the French FR 
and to make a with their ſoverei gn. 


TIS ed lth of FOR "TRE Wipes ge not the 


engaged in cloſe alliance with the duke of Britanny, and had 
even opened a treaty for marrying his daughter; but he was 
on all occaſions fo neceſſitous of money, and at that time fo 
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ted ok: . Ms was entirely 
bh — eorkjact of Granada; and it Was alſo known, 

that if France reſigned to him Rouſillon and Cerdagne, to which 
he had, -prete 


« intereſts of Britanny. England alone was both enabled 
8 by 1 her power, an engaged by her interefts, to ſupport the 
independ mey of that dutchy ; ; and the moſt dangerous oppoſi- 
tion was therefore, by Anne of Beaujeu, expected from that 
In order to cover her real deſigns, no ſooner 1 was ſhe 


xſrons, ſfie could at any time engage him to aban- 


36 
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informed of Henry's fuccefs againſt Simnel and his partizans, 


than ſhe diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of London, and 
made n 1 the utmaſt truſt and confidence in that 
: monarch. 


Taz ambaſſadors, after day Wikies on he ute French em 


victory, and communicating to him, in the moſt cordial man- 

ner, as to an intimate friend, ſome ſucceſſes of their maſter 
5 againſt Maximilian, came in the progreſs of their diſcourſe to 
mention the late tranſactions in Britanny. They told him that 
the duke of Britanny having given protection to French fugi- 
tives and rebels, the King had been neceſſitated, contrary to 
his intention and inclination, to carry war into that dutchy: 
That the honour of the crown was intereſted not to ſuffer a 
vaſſal ſo far to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the 
ſecurity of the government of France leſs concerned to prevent 


the conſequences of this dangerous temerity: That the fugi- 


tives were no mean nor obſcure perſons; but, among others, 
the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, who, finding 


himſelf obnoxious to juſtice for treaſonable practices in France, 


had fled into Britanny; where he ſtill perſevered in laying 
ſchemes of rebellion * his ſovereign: That the war being 
Vor. II. Aa a Ye dhus, 
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thus preponderated, on the fide.of France,, their maſſer expected. 
that, if the ſituation of .Hepry!s affairs parmi 
give, aſſiſtance to thai, kingdoms. he. ande lat mac a, 


the differenceamwith rittany, to lead an army i} Cage ; 


T oe * 


— — of. = — hi 
erg critical dines, had conferra) on, Henry butrit. WI 
2 . pt be wereseridenb, hg his messenen 
is wg ſagh. de@erate; exterr uti s had hoe the 

| 1 . — Kr but. fu up- 


ſhip to nk ated contrary to what, in 2 — 22 ; 
might be eſteemed her own intereſt; ſince, inſtead of an odious 


Mint, the had conpribyyed fe fit on.a rial throne a price 
h. ſuch. virtue and ability: And, that ag both, the. 


i dann cauſc;,and\the, obligation s.conferxed on. Henry 


ed him not. to 


* 


neee ee, i 80: bars 25 


ins ono adi Brinck cadets reals 


991 905 Rem. they;communicated:tq Henry, as in 
Cs Mater. 7 süntentian, after hen u [tt 


good his pretenſions ta the kingdom of Naples; A prgje Sr which, 
they Knew. would give no umbrage; to the court jof England. 
By all theſe weeds Were in Vain employed, n the Peer: 
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td bf: che Rug HS thomrly fo} Mit Fräner Had War. CHAP. 
_ taiibdthe:view- of fobduing” Brittany; büt fte alf COTE | $7 +.onanl 
dat ſhe would meet with great; And, Kd thoigHt; für = 
_ rable:diffieuhies in tfie exdentivir of her project, ThE 64-4 
*r of wat hg le Wc d * Deen conlideraßle, 


— moald: wake — abaridon 
_ which: required: perſeverance and as the — of che crown 
was confederated witir the duke of Brittairy, itle ane 

would he. ſtill more: ramiſs im proſecuting x ſeheme whiel muſt 
draw dn them Bis reſentment; nd diſpleafure: Should ren 
theſe. internal obſtruQions he removed, Maximilian whiſe en- 
mity to France was well known, and who now paid his 

addrefles 1 to the heireſs of Brittany, would be able to make a 

dverſion on. the fide of Flanders; nor could it be expected that 

France, it. ſhe. proſecuted ſuch ambitious projects, would be 

allowed te to remain in tranquillity: by. Ferdinand and Iſabella. 

Above all, he thou ght, the French court could never expect, 

that 2 8 ſo deeply intereſted to preſerve the independaney 

of Britanny, ſo able by her power and ſituation to give effec- 

tual and prompt aſſi ſtance, w Permit ſuch an acceſſion of 


4 * 
17 1 


force to her rival,, . He imagined, therefore, that the miniſters 
of France, convinced of- the impraQticability of their ſchemes, 
would at laſt-embrace pacific views, and would abandon an en- 


terprize, ſo obnoxious: to all the Potentites of Europe. 


"Tis reaſoning. of Heary was wald, and might very juſtly 
engage him in dilatory and cautious meaſures: But there 
entered into his conduct another motive, which was apt to 
draw him beyond the juſt bounds, becauſe founded on his rul- 
ing paſſion, His frugality, which by degrees degenerated into 


9488 2 avarice, 


BIS TORT OF 


I? * 2 - a : : - 1 . 2 ” 
. . A — % 
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enge. aprice, made him averſe 10 all 


8 bee. E ae r 
„ and had che ſatisfaction to find that his 


— 


1 Aud would by tha s make an ; apology for the French mea- 
CES fares, and draw on the 158 us che reproach of obſtinacy ; and 
1 UV, im ufttce. The event juſtified her prudence. When the Eng- 
RR Huh am afſador made the fame applications to the duke of Bri- 
1 B ys he received for anſwer, 1 in the name of that prince, that 
* ag . aying fo long acted the Part of rote ctor and guardian. to 
TT fa during his youth and ad forryne, be had expected 
| : from a monarch of ſuch virtue, more effectual aſſiſtance, in 
* „„ 1 preſent diſtreſſes, than a barren offer of mediation, which 
| 5 0 fuſpended not the progreſs of the French arms: That if Hen- 


| ry's gratitude was not ſufficient'to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, == 

1 His prudence, 2s King of England, ſhould diſcover to him the 
„ Pernicious conſequences attending the conqueſt of Brittany, 
and its annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, 
already too powerful, would be enabled, by fo great an acceſ- 


* 


. ͤ²· e ]⏑——NU!P 


W 


5 Ron of force, w diſplay, © the ruin of e that hoſtile. 


4 poſition; which bad teh ſibliſted 
Us nations: 1 
1 tion, : gave the Engliſh, an entrance into the heart of France; 

being annexed to that kingdom, would be equally enabled from 
its ſituation to diſturb, either by pyracies or naval armaments, the 
commerce and peace of England: And chat if che duke rejected 


Henry 8 mediafion, Fs proceeded neither from an inclination to 


a war, which he experienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a 


confidence i in his own force, which he knew to be much inferior 


7 to that of the enemy; but merely from a ſenſe of his preſent 
neceſſity, which muſt engage the King to act the ya 1 his 
confederate, not that of A rere 8 5 


Wu x this er was 1 to che Kia g, he > al 


not the ſyſtem of conduct which he had formed :' He only con- 


cluded, that ſome more time was requiſite 1 to quell the obſtinacy 


of the Bretons and make them ſubmit to reaſon. And when 


WB learned, chat che people of Brittany, anxious far their 
| duke's ſafety, had formed a tumultuary army of 60,000 men, 


and had obliged the French to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz, he for- 


tified himſelf the more in his opinion, that the court.of France 


would at laſt be reduced, by multiplied.obſtacles.and difficulties, 
to abandon the project of reducing Brittany to ſubjection. He 


continued therefore the ſcheme of negociation, and thereby ex- 


5 poſed himſelf to be deceived by the artifices of the French 


miniſtry ; who, ſtill pretending pacific, intentjons, ſent lord 


Bernard Daubigni, a Scots man of quality, to London, and 
preſſed Henry not to be diſcouraged ; in offering his mediatian 


to che court of Brittany. The King on his part diſpatched 
another embaſſy compoſed af Urſwic, the abbot of Abingdon, 


and fir Richard Tonſtal, whocarried new propoſals for an ami- 


at Brittany, ſo uſeful an ally, which, by i its 4 2 
1488. 


A tch july. 


1 100 i) fi 


trapſport th FRED Into, rittany, met ne King, 


_ . din pe 
Bons, He wenk over. to che Ile of Vighs, of NOR MS 


qbtained, as is fu 
Vin 


7 


hy ee Bretong, mn Wendell, rothe 8 
eg dowager, a man of courage aud cnterprize, 
5 "mw to,r: iſe - underhand a body of. volunteers aud 


A, 


| ——4 4% 


20 © 


e 


Who. N delirgys of proſerying the appearance, of a fried neu. 
t nobleman, however, n p ted in his inten- 


of 40 mei 


g vernor ; lv og, a, bogy 


Brin, This 3238 ad, Ae the 


15 leader, od brought ſmall relief to the unhappy, duke. The 
22 raſhly engaged in a general action with the French at 


Aubi D,. and. were totally diſcomfited. . Woodville, and all 


* 44 


the. Engliſh, x were put to the word; together With a body of. 


ns, WhO had been, accoutered in the garb of Engliſhmen, 


Breto 


in 2. qrder. to firike a greater terror into the French, to. whom the 


| ſong of rank were taken * 


och Septemb. 


martial, proweſs of that nation was always, formidable?. The 
duke o of Orleans, the Prince of Oran ge, and many other. per- 
mers: And. the military force of 
Brittany. was totally diff ipated.. The, death of the duke, which 
followeg ſoon after, threw, affairs into All greater confuſion, 


| and Xen to, threaten the fiate with a. final fubjecion, 


Tr 0? the King prepared not .againſt | theſe events, 'f hurtful 5 


- to the intereſt of England, with ſufficient vigour and Precau- 
5 tion, he had not altogether overlooked them. Determined to 
maintain a Pacific conduct, as far as the ſituation of. affairs 


55 would permit, he yet knew the war like temper. of his ſubjects, 


and obſerved, that Eren antient and inveterate animoſity to 


7 Ange Dp 3 liv, xii, „ „ ALS aber h0540m, 
3 | 8 : France 


82 N R 15 0 wh 5 


5 
* „ 


vivet by the proſpe: ber cilia ret eceſſion Pa 
grandeur. Herefolved therefore to make advantage” XV... 
zofition, and draw ſome ſupplies of money from the 1488, 
people on Pretenbe of giving aſſiſtance to the duke of Brittany. 
He had ſummòned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter; and 
2m b petſuaded them to grant him a conſiderable ſubſidy . 4 
| Be tas, ſupply, - the? voted by Parliament, involved the King 

in unexpected Atkeulties The counties of Dirham and Vork, 
aways diſeentented with Henry's governm ent, and farthier 


13 provoked by the late oppreſſions, under which” they had 
aouredz after tHe ſuppreMon of Sininel's reb 


| eien; reſiſtèd the An inf 4 
erd we were appointed tõ levy tliè tax. The com „ 


— noith. 

| md, i terrified” with this r of ſedition, made 
application to the earl of Northumberland, and defired of him 
adviee and aſſiſtance in the execution of their” office. That 
nobleman thought the matter of importance enough to conſult” 
the King; ; who: male” to axon to me WHO of a N 


ſuch e rihewdd? tilt enters for a ſtrict * of the F 


1pohtion;- Northumberland ſummoned together the juſtices ' 


andichief"freeholders; ahd: delivered the King's" cbfntands in 


the moſt itaperious terms; which; he thought, would inforce obe- 
diente; but which tended only to provoke the people, and make 
chem believe him the adviſer of thoſe orders wich he delivered ; 
to-tharh?. + They flewtd arms, and attacked Norkhumberland's 
houſe hom they? put: to death; Having incurred ſuch deep 
guiltz their mutindus humour prompted them to declare a painkt 


198 W 5 nn and a e by one John Achamber, 5 


2 _ Mit LOR 


2 Polydore Virgil, p. 579, fays, chat-this impoſition was a capitation tax; the * 
hiſtorians * It was a tax of two Hillings on the pound, 


8 


d Bacon, p. 595. 
a ſeditious 
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= 2 _ their lea ader, 1 Prep: arec rip wits. outrage vigourous. arefiſtance. 

g TOE 9 Henry Was not diſmayed with an inſurrection ſo precipit nt and 
br 12 95 1 Ae. He e NN a force which he Put 
ES del rered Pos, e Pele dete. into favour. His 

„ 5 5 intention ee ee theſe troops, in order to check the 

a t progreſs of the rebels; while he ith a 


greater body, which would abſolutely 
))) y thought himſelf. ſtrong enough to en unter alone a raw 
. bene and unarmed multitude; and he ſucceeded in che — The 
1 rebels were diffpated; John Achamber taken 
5 acterwards executed with ſome of his accor 
k⸗gremond fled to the dutcheſs of Burzur 
. Projoctions the, ee number of the” rebels received. A 
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- HeNzy had probably expected, when he obtainec 
from the parliament, that he ſhould be able to terminate the 
Kalffair of Brittany by negotiation, and that he might thereby 
TRE fill his coffers with the money levied by the impoſition. But 
3 - diſtreſſes of the Bretons ſtill multiplied, and became 
every day more urgent; he found himſelf under the neceſſity 

of taking ſome more vigorous: meaſures, in order to ſupport 
them. On the death of the duke, the French had revived ſome 
antiquated claims to the dominion of the dutchy ; and as the 
„ duke of Orleans was now captive in France, their former pre- 
tence for hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a cover to their 

Dok ambition. The King reſolved therefore to engage as auxiliary 
180 Brittany; and to conſult the intereſt, as well as deſires of 
TT his people, by oppoſing bimſelf to the progreſs of the. French 

| 0 power. 


| this grant 


4 * * * N * 1 vi? . 

1 0 d entering l ar lodirae with Maxlicnitin; and 
| with Ferdinand, which: were diſtant reſources, he levied 

of tro he number of 60 men, with an inten- 


tion of wefportn g them into Bri ttany. Still anxious, how= 


ever, for the payment of his expences, he concluded a treaty 
eſti: the you ag GR: by which ſhe engaged to deliver into 

two ſea- uns, there to remain till ſhe ſhould 
fand the chats of the armament. Tho' he er- 


ins 


gaged for the ſervice of theſe troops during the pace of eight 


months only, yet was the dutcheſs obliged, by the neceſſity of 

her affairs, to ſubmit to ſuch rigid conditions, impoſed by an 
ally, ſo much concerned in intereſt to protect her. The forces 
arrived under the command of lord Willoughby of Broke; and 
made the Bretons, during ſome time, maſters of the field. 
The French retired into their garriſons; and propoſed by dila- 


tory meaſures to waſte the fire of the Engliſh, and diſguſt them 


with their enterprize. The ſcheme was well laid, and met 
with ſucceſs. Lord Broke found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in 
the councils of- Brittany, that no meaſures could be concerted 
for any undertaking ; no ſupply obtained ; no proviſions, car- 
riages, artillery, or military ſtores procured. The whole court 
was rent into factions: No one miniſter had acquired the 
aſcendant : And whatever project was formed by one, was ſure 
to be traverſed by another. The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every 
enterprize, by theſe animoſities and uncertain councils, returned 
home as ſoon as the time of their ſervice was elapſed ; leaving; 
only a ſmall garriſon in thoſe towns which had been put into 
their hands, During their ſtay in Brittany, they had only, 
contributed ftill farther to waſte the country; and by their 
eee they left it d entire at the m of the enemy. 80 
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King ſ-nds 
forces into 
Brittany, 


V Tee of the Romans. But this m. 
eon was all ſhe gained by her marriage. Maximilian, d 
5 mute of troops and mot Yo and I'otndarratied' with the + eonititival 


| I gr i rt ton or — 
Wt Tux French court | zan now to chan nge their havens with 


to the ſabj 
On Nats affianced to Matar —_—_ O Maximilian ; ; who, " the 
5 1 „„ too young to conſummate her marriage, had been ſent to Paris 
bo be edueated, and at this time bore the title of Queen of 
= France. Beſides the rich dowry, which ſhe brought the King) 

TOE ſhe was, after her brother, Philip, then in early youth, heir to 
, i | | j dB „ topll 


of 
- 
a 
1 
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* R N R 1 vn 
4 K 4 babes is 


many reſpects. the moſt proper match, which could be choſen 


for che young monarch, Theſe circumſtances had fo blinded 
he coüncils both of Maximilian and Henry, that they never 


ſaſpeited- any other intentions in the Freach court ; nor were 


ale to diſcover, that ae, ſeemingly fo advantageous 
And ſo (lemitity entered 
But Charles began to perceive, that the conqueſt of Brit- 


in Chriſtendom, would prove a. very difficult enterprize; and 
chat even, if he ſhould over-run the country and make himſelf 
maſter of the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſihle for him long to 
retain poſſeſſion of them. The marriage alone of the dutcheſs 
could fully re- annex that fief to the crown; and the preſent 
and certain enjoyment of ſo conſiderable a territory ſeemed pre- 


ferable to the proſpect of inheriting the dominions of the houſe 


of Burgundy ; ; a proſpect which. became every day more diſtant 
and precarious. Above all, the marriage of Maximilian and 


ared deſtructive to the grandeur, and even ſecurity 
$55 of the F rench monarchy ; while that prince, poſſeſſing Flanders 
on the one hand, and Brittany on the other, might thus from 
both quarters make inroads into the heart of the country. The 
only remedy for theſe evils was therefore concluded to be the 


diſſolution of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, 


but not conſummated; and the eſpoulal o of the dutcheſs of Brit- 
tany by the King of France. 


I was requiſite that this expedient, which had not been 
foreſeen by any court of Europe, and which they were, all of 


them, ſo much interefted to oppoſe, ſhould be kept a profound 


inte, could be infringed and ſet aſide. 


tat, in oppoſition to the natives, and to all the great powers 
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| An and old be diſcovered to the world only by the full 
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' "4 ay —— of France, — the me 
nen for the great re projected, and diſplayed, tho 
i 1 with” many precautions, all the advantages of an union 
with the French rer They repreſented to the barons of 
Brittany, that their „ harraſſed during ſo many years 
wich perpetual war, 125 need of ſome repoſe, and of a ſolid 
and ME peace with the only power that was. formidable to 
them: That their alliance with Maximilian was not able td... 

| afford: them even preſent protection; and by uniting them 
cloſely to a power, Which was rival to the greatneſs of France, 5 
ted them in perpetual enmity with that powerful monarchy : 
- + - hat'their near neighbourhood expoſed them firſt to the inroads | 
pot the enemy; and the happieſt event, which in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion could befal them, would be to attain to peace, tho“ by a 
final ſubjection to France, and by the loſs of that liberty, tranſ- 
mitted to them from their anceſtors: And that any other 
expedient, compatible with the honour of the ſtate, and their 
„„ duty to their ſovereign, was preferable to a ſcence of ſuch 
FN i diſorder and devaſtation. ; 
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_ LS, Tarsr feingitns had: influence on the Bretons : But the 
1 4 has chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the prejudices of the young 

| EG dutcheſs herſelf. © That princeſs had imbibed a ſtrong prepoſ- 

1 3 | ſeſſion againſt the French nation, and particularly againſt Charles, 


1 2 * R 195 vn. | TR -; 1: 
thy: author of al the: balance hs Sin her: earlieſt 3 in- CHAP. 
fancy, had befallen her family. She had. alſo fixed her affeſe-- | 

Abo Maximilian; and as ſhe now deemed him her huſband, 430. Sgt 
 ſhecouldinot, ſhe thought without incurring the greateſt guilt, 
and violating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a mar- 
riage with another perſon. In order to overcome her obſtinacy, 1491. ; 
Charles gave the duke of Orleans his liberty, who, tho” for- 
merly a ſuitor to the dutcheſs; was now contented to ingratiate 
himſelf. with the King, by employing in his favour all the 
intereſt which he ſtill poſſeſſed in Brittany. Mareſchal Rieux 
and chancellor Montauban were reconciled by his negotiations; 
and theſe rival miniſters now concurred with the prince * 
Orange and the count of Dunois, in, preſſing the concluſion of a 
marriage with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, Charles advanced 
powerful army and inveſted Rennes, at that time the Rs; 
3 e of the dutcheſs ; who, aflailed .on. all- hands, and - 1 
finding none to ſupport her in her inflexibility, at laſt opened 
the gates of the city, and agreed to eſpouſe the King of France. 
She was married at Langey in Touraine; conducted to St. eee 
Denis, where ſhe was crowned ; and thence made her entry France. 
into Paris, amidſt the joyful acclamations of the people, who 
regarded this marriage as the moſt proſperous event that could 
have befallen their monarchy, 


2 
1 


| "Ta 3 ops fel: of Charles was the moſt ſenſible : 
mortification to the King of the Romans. He had loſt a conſi- 
derable territory, which he thought he had acquired, and an 
accompliſhed princeſs whom he had eſpouſed; he was affronted 
in the perſon of his daughter Margaret, who was ſent back to 
him, after ſhe had been treated during ſome years as Queen of 
France; he had reaſon to reproach himſelf with bis own ſupine 
| {ecuri ity, 


| ov - 
. 
— 


a 
1 
* 


* 


AIST or ENGLAND. 


in n een, the conſurntuarcn of bis warring 


Fer King re de jul # eproach 
le with 3 in t important wunfikien; and the' 
de Affair hatl terminated in a mariner wich Ke Geld not pre- | 
elfe foreſee, His negligence, in leaving his moſt uſeful ally ſo 
long expoſed to the invaſion of ſuperior power, coul. 
_ appear on reflection the reſult of timid eattion and narrow 
- politics. As he valued himſelf much on his extenſive forefight 
and profound judgment, the aſcendart acquired over him, by 


12 


5 | 7 raw youth, ſuch as Charles, could not but give him the 


7th July, 


* ghelt diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, after 


all remedy for his miſcarriage was 


come abſolutely impracti- 


cable. But he was further actuated by avarice, a motive ſtill 

more predominant with him than either pride or revenge; 

b and he ſought even from his preſent diſappointments; the gra- 

_ | tiication of this ruling paſſion. On pretence of a French war, 
he iſſued a commiſſion for levying a Benevolence on his people; 

" ſpecies of taxation, which had been aboliſhed by a recent law 

of Richard the third. This violence (for ſuch it really was) 

fell chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who were 


poſſeſſed of the ready money. London alone contributed to tlie 


amount of near TOES, Ne Wen ee the 


5 N Vol. Al. p- 446. [Worn fas chat the benevolence was  Hevied wi.h conſent 


"of enn which i is a miſtake. 
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chanecllor, inſtructed the commiſſioners to, FRE NO * ne CHAP. 
in which every one might be comprehended: If the perſons - XV: _, 
applicd to lived frugally, they were told, that their parſimony 1. 
muſt neceſſarily have enriched them: If their method of living 
was-ſplendid and hoſpitable, they were concluded opulent on 
ccount-of their. expences. This device was by One called - 
har n 8 . wal oy others his , 


ths little HDR was 7 King WI a paiſſbutei;: ic on 
account of his levying this arbitrary impoſition, that he ſoon - 
after ſummoned that aſſembly to meet at Weſtminſter; and he 27h Otaber. 
even expected to enrich himſelf farther by working on their 
\Mions and prejudices. He knew the diſpleaſure, which the 
Engliſh had conceived againſt France, on account of the con- | 
F queſt of Brittany ; - and he took care to inſiſt on that topic, in A parliaments 
| the. ſpeech, which he himſelf pronounced to the parliament. . | 
He told them, that France, elevated with her late ſucceſſes, had 
even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had refuſed to 
pay the tribute, which Lewis the eleventh had ſtipulated to 
Edward the fourth: That it became ſo warlike a nation as the 
Ekngliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to limit their 
pretenſions merely to repreſſing the preſent injury: That for 
his part, he was determined to lay claim fo the crown itſelf of 
France, and to maintain by force of arms ſo juſt a title tranſ- 3 
mitted to him by his gallant anceſtors: That Crecy, Poitiers, - 
and Azincour were ſufficient to inſtruct them in their ſuperiority 
over the enemy; nor did he deſpair of adding new names to 
the glorious catalogue: That a King of France had been pri- 
ſoner at London, and a King of England had been crowned at 
Paris; events which ſhould animate them to an emulation of 
like A with that enjoyed by their lorelathers: That the 
domeſuc 


n 1 8 7 0 RY! or E 0 g 


CHAP. domeſtic diſſenfons prof): England had: hack uy aten nher 
A. loſing theſs foreign daniel asd her preſent union und har- 
5 "Mg mony would be the effectua a8 of recovering them: That 
where ſuch laſting chovotic was in view, and ſuch an important 
| acquiſition, it became not brave to repine at the advance 
of a little treaſure: And that for his part, he rm 
to make the war maintain itſelf, and hoped; bye invaſion of 
ſo opulent a kingdom as Fra nce, to ente rather than dimi- 
bene ons wen . og nation. * a A 555 Fr eee 17 8255 . 
eee, -NovwrTHeTANDING theſe e ' au ts of the King, 
1 men of penetration concluded, from the perſonal character 
of the man, and ſtill more, from the ſituation of his affairs, 
that he had no ſerious intention of p i ning the war to ſuch 
| extremity as he pretended. France was not now in the ſame 
condition. as when ſuch ſucceſsful inroads had been made upon 
her by former Kings of England. The great fiefs were united 
to the crown; the princes of the blood were defirous of peace 
and tranquillity; the nation abounded with able captains and 
veteran ſoldiers; and the general aſpect of her affairs ſeemed 
rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promiſe them any 
conſiderable advantages againſt her. The levity and vai in-glory 
of Maximilian were ſupported by his pompous titles; but 
were ill ſeconded by military power, and ſtill leſs, by any 
revenue, proportioned to them. The politie Ferdinand, while 
he made a ſhow of war, was actually negociating for peace; 
and rather than expoſe himſelf to any hazard, would accept of 
very moderate conceſſions from France. Even England was 
hs „„ not free from domeſtic diſcontents; and in Scotland, the death 
„ . of THOR 8 friend and . N the n who had been 
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; murdered by: his aphellions ſubjeQs, bad Ape way for the 
HOT m James the fourth, who as deyoted to the 


| | ö rmed at any important 
base of the Er glich art arms. But all theſe obvious conſiderations 


* 


had no influence with the parliament. - Inflamed by the ideas of 
ſubduing France, and of. enriching; themſelves with the ſpoils 


of that kingdom, they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, 
and voted. the ſupply. Which the King demanded. Two 


fifteenths were granted him; and the better to enable his vaſſals 


and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, empowering 
them to A ; 
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; Ta — were 1 ſeized ith a FRA of military 
5 el ry; and having;credulouſly . ſwallowed all the boaſts of the 
King, they dreamed of no leſs, than c. 


arrying their triumphant 
arms to: the gates of Paris, and putting the crown of France on 


De 1 r eſtates, without, Paying 31 fines for Me . 


Henry's head. Many of them borrowed large ſums or ſold off 5 


manors, that they might appear in the field with greater ſplen- 
dour, and lead out their followers in more compleat order. 
The King eroſſed the ſeas, and arrived at Calais on the ſixth of 
October, with an army of twenty⸗fiye thouſand foot and ſix- 
teen hundred horſe, which he put under the command of the 
duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford; But as ſome inferred, 


from his opening the campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace 


would ſoon be concluded between the crowyns, he was defirous 

of ſuggeſting a contrary inference, He had come over,” 

he ſaid, „ to make an entire conqueſt of France, which was 
not the work of one ſummer. It was therefore of no con- 
8 ſequence at what ſeaſon he began the invaſion; eſpecially as 


« he had Gan ready for winter quarters,” As if he had 
Vol. III. 66 i: _ ſeriouſly 
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were ho inn amen 1 
e peaceabl e e ere e —_ 
agre 1 polals made him. He engaged to pay 


1 » earl reite. to | Henry and his heirs of twenty-fi 


enemies for the peace. And the people agreed, that he had 


| fulfilled his promiſe, Ren he {aid to 0 parliament, that he N 


un itſelf. Maximilian was, if he pleaſed, 
's treaty; but he diſdained to be in any 


Pr thought, he bad rea- 


ſon to- e d He made a ſeparate peace with France, and 
Artois, Franchecomte and Charolois, 

which had "RA as ; the dowry of his rs whos ſhe 
8 affi ee 4 6 
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17 HE peace, Pen ANON England ive A was a ihe 
more _—_ to continue; becauſe Charles, full of ambition and 
_ youthful h bent all his attention to the ſide of Italy, and 
don after undertook the conqueſt of Naples; an enterprize, 


lay remote an him, and France had never, in any age, been 


ſucceſsful on that quarter. The King's authority was fully 


cliabliſhed at home; and every rebellion, which had been 


1 Pol. Virg. . 586. | 
Ceca {|| attempted 


ren hundred and free thouſand crowns, about one 
ed and eihiydix pet pant ora ferling; partly as a 


x upon his ſubjects for the war; and upon his 


with the greater indifference, as Naples 
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mined at leaſt to diſturb that e e e de edi fo 

L n difficult to ſubvert. By means of her emiſſaries, the propagated 
„ 5 the report, that her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of 

; York, had eſcaped from the Tower when his elder brother was 

ä murdered, and that he lay ſtill ſomewhere concealed: And find- 
5 | ing this rumour, however improbable, to be. grec lily received 
Os l by che r the had boom: looking out for owe young man, 
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5 ad opportunities of being known: to the King, and 
„ chain his 1 3g he prevailed with that prince, whoſe 
8 | manners were very affable, to ſtand godfather” ts his ſon, to. 
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5 2 he gave the name of Pier, We ar ihe Flemiſh CHAP. 


manner, into Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by ſome believed, 1h „ 
that Edward, among his other amotous adventures, had a ſecret 402. 7 


commerce with Warbec's wife; and from this incident people 
accounted for that reſemblance, which was afterwards remarked 
between young Perkin and that monarch*. Some years after 
tan birth of this child, V arbec returned to Tournay ; ; where 
Perkin his ſon rem uned not long, but by different accidents 
was carried from place to place, and his birth and fortunes 
ecame thereby unknown, and difficult to be traced by the moſt 
| diligent i inquiry. The variety of his adventures had happily 
favoured the natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; and 
hae ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or 
aſſume any character. In this light he had been repreſented” to 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who, ſtruck with the concurrence 
of ſo many circumftances ſuited to her purpoſe, (deſired to be 
made acquainted with the man, on whom ſhe began already to 
[0 ground her hopes of ſucceſs. She found him to exceed her moſt His impoſ- 
- fanguine expectations; ſo beautiful did he appear in his per- wy 
- fon, ſo graceful 1 in his air, ſo courtly i in his addreſs, - ſo full of 


| "— and & 821 ſenſe i in his behaviour and converſation. e 5 s 


* 


perfvitlng the duke of York, were foon learned by a Weh 
of ſuch quick apprehenſion; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then 
favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the better to 
conceal bicb, ſent him, under the care of Lady Brampton, into 


55 here he remained a Vear, armada to all the“ 


Tur war, %hich was ; then Say Thy to af wires out between France 
and England, ſeemed to afford a proper opportunity for the 
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„ eceived him wit all the marks of regard due to the luke « 
= 47 | niſicent 1 in order to-provi prin e ot 
1 | | a guard for his perſon, of which lord 
. greſall accepted the office of captain. The French courtiers 
E: reeadily embraced a fiction, which ſovercign thought it his 

WJT to ade t: Perkin, 


3 augmented at a diſtance. From France, the admiration and 
7 credulity diffuſed themſelves into England: Sir George Nevil, 
ꝑ Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more came 
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by the ung Plantagenet. . 
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or offer their ſervice is the ſuppoled' duke of 
York, and to ſhare his fortunes: And the impoſtor had now 


q ance of a court attending him, and began to enter- 
rin hope of 3 ſueceſs in — eee pant 


War N peace was concluded between a and England at 
i Eſtaples, Jent) applied to have Perkin put into his hands; but 
Charles, reſolute not to betray a young man, of whatever birth, 
whom he had invited into his kin gdom, would agree only to 


383 
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diſmiſs him. The pretended Richard retired to the dutcheſs 


= Burgundy in Flanders, and craving her protection and 
afliftance, offered to lay before her all the proofs of that birth, 
to which he laid claim. The princeſs affected i ignorance of his 
ö pretenſions; even put on the appearance of diſtruſt; and 
© having, as the ſaid, been already deceived by Simnel's claim, 
me was determined never again to be ſeduced by any impoſtor. 


He is ayowed 
by the dutch- 
$ of Bur- 


gundy, 


She defired before all the world to be inſtructed in his reaſons 


for aſſuming the name which he bore; ſeemed to examine every 
circumſtance with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety ; put many parti- 


cular queſtions to him; affected aſtoniſhment at his anſwers; 


and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſerutiny, burſt out into joy | 


and admiration at his wonderful deli livery, embraced him as her 


nephew, the true image of Edward, the ſole heir of the Plan- 


tagenets, and the legitimate fucrellor of the Engliſh throne. 
She immediately aſſigned him an equipage, ſuited to his pre- 


tended birth; appointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers; 
engaged every one to pay court to him; and on all occaſions 


honoured him with the appellation of the White Roſe of Eng- 


land. The Flemings, moved by the authority, which Mar- 
garet, both from her rank and perſonal character, enjoyed 
| among them, readily adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal de- 
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ſcent: © 


3 Engliſh, from their great communication with ag w Co 
i tries, were every. day more. . more eee in fay ur 0 
- the Pe” F 
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1 r was got the e — of Wand that gave HY 
V to Perkin's pretenſions. Men of the higheſt birth and quality, 
. Th diſguſted with Henry's government, by which they found the 
1 ä depreſſed, began to turn their eyes towards this new 
5 | claimant, and ſome of them even entered into a. correſpondence 
} 2257 8 with him. Lord Fitzwater, ſir Simon Mountfort, ſir Thomas 
 nobilit Thwaites betrayed their inclination towards him: Sir William 
. Stanley himſelf, lord chamberlain, who had been ſo active in 
raiſing Henry to the throne, moved either by blind credulity 
or a reſtleſs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt in favour 
of his enemy. Sir Robert Clifford and William Barley were 
ſtill more open in their meaſures: They went over to Flanders, by 
offered their ſervice to Perkin, and were introduced by the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy to his acquaintance. _ Clifford wrote back 
rs England, that he knew perfectly the perſon of Richard duke 
of York, that this young man was undoubtedly that prince 
| himſelf, and that no circumſtance of his tory was expoſed to 
the leaſt di ifficulty. Such poſitive intelligence, conveyed by a 
| _ perſon of ſuch rank and character, was ſufficient with many to 
ö 7 „ out the matter beyond queſtion, and excited the wonder and 
1 attention even of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was 
held in ſuſpence 4 regular conſpiracy was formed againſt the 
King's authority ; and a correſpondence ſettled between the 
malcontents | in Flanders and thoſe ! in England. 
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Tirrel, to whom he had committed the government of the 
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who buried the bodies. Tirrel and Dightan alone 


d, and could not now be found, it was not in Henry's 


7 power t pot the fat, ſo mich as he withed, beyoud all doubt 


Us met at firſt with more + Gifculey, b but was in ike end 
more ſucceſsful, in detecting who this wonderful perſon 'was 


that thus boldly advanced pretenſions to his crown. He diſ- 


: perſed his ſpies all over Flanders: and England;. he engaged 
many to pretend that they had embraced Perkin's party; tre 


directed 1 to inſmuate themſelves into the confidence of his 


friends; in proportion as they conveyed intelligence of any 
conſpirator, he bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, nay 
ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced up ſome 
other confederate; Clifford himſelf he engaged by hopes of 
reward and pardon, to betray the ſecrets committed to him; 
4he,more truſt he gave any of his ſpics, the higher reſentment 
vo L. I. D d d did 


Tower for chat purpoſe, and who had ſcen the dend primes; 
up ; Dighton, and glafer, who perpetrated the action; and 


Fete alive, and chey agreed in the ſame Rory ; but as the prieft 
was dead, and 18 We bockes were ſuppoſed to have been re- 
moved by Richard 's orders from the place where they were firſt 
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Tue Ring as well informed of all cel particulars; but C Ar. 
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1h Hs had it in his power to inflict m more effectual puniſhment 
| on his domeſtic enemies; and when. his projets were ſufficiently 

matured, he failed not to make them feel the effects of his 

5 reſentment. Almoſt in the ſame inſtant, he arrefted Fitzwater, - 
Moun and Thwaites, together with William Daubeney, 


bert Ratclif, Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood. All 
e , ß TNT 


> anti 
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99h. -> 
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ang and wa er i 


detectet his r for an eſcape, he ſoon after 
rats ii Bene fate. The reſt were pardoned, together 
with William Worleley, dean of St. Pauls, and ſome others, 


| and exanginedy 1 nob brought. to | 
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Gi eaten and more e ett otipabaribiiy were detniect re requi- 
ite for the trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whoſe autho- 


as well as his former ſervices, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt any 
A ufation « or puniſhment. Clifford was directed to come over 
while he ſat at the councitable; craving pardon for paſt 

ences, and offering to atone for them by any ſervices, which 
: ſhould be required of him. Henry then told him, that the beſt 
proof” he could give of penitence, and the only ſervice he could 
now render him, was the full confeſſion of his guilt, and the 
diſcovery of all his accomplices," however diſtinguiſhed by rank. 
or character. "Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford accuſed 


could ndl diſcover more ſurprize than Was affected by Henry 
on this occaſion; He rereived the intelli gence as abſolutely 
W falſe and incredible; that à man, to whom he was in a great 
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mmec ae el 15 Daerr 
detained in euſtody; but being 


rity'in che nation, whoſe domeſtic connexions with the King, 


to England, and to throw himſelf at the King's feet, 


Stanley then preſent, as his chief abettor; and offered to lay 
before the council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley himſelf 


meafure hebolden for his crown, and even for his life ; a man,; 
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This ſentiment might diſguſt Henry an implying a preference | 
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Clifford's deſertion, they found that all their ſecrets were diſco- 


eme and as it appeared, that Stanley, while he ſeemed to 
live in the greateſt confidence with the King, had been conti- 
aually ſurrounded by ſpies, Who reported and regiſtered every - 
action in which he was engaged, nay, every word which fell 
from him, a general diftruſt took place, and all mutual confſi- 
dence. was deſtroyed, even among intimate friends and aequaint- 
ance. The jealous and ſevere temper of the King, together 
with. his great reputation For ſagacity and penetration, kept 


men in awe, and quelled not only the movements of ſedition, 
but the very murmurs of faction. Libels, however, crept out 
againſt Henry's perſon and adminiſtration; and being greedily 
propagated by every ſeeret art, ſhowed that there ſtill remained 


among the people a conſiderable root of diſcontent, which 


nen only 4 , Proper opportunity to diſcover itſelf. 


yr Henry continued more intent on increaſing the terrors 
of his popes than on gaining their alferdans. Truſting to 


BY 


nl ae * is more probable, therefore, a 


ally fea vim ſome a of money. 
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f theſe art Nana Arp was the et of the King J 
adminiſtration. While he depreſſed he ere he exalted 
and honoured and carefſed the lawyers; and by that means 
both beſtowed authority on the laws, and was enabled, when- 
ever he pleaſed, to pervert them to his own advantage. His 
\government/was oppreſſive; but it was ſo muck the leſs bur- 
dme, as, by eee his ow Wee um 0 
the "nobles, e :beca 
15 e ont wy: 


As! Perkin u Bund, 1 6 : Che King's zuthority gained ground 
Gally among the people, and that his own pretenſions were 
becoming obſolete, he feſolved to attempt ſomething, which 
might revive the hopes and exp ations of his partizans, 

Having gathered together a band of outlaws, Pirates, robbers, 
"and neceſſitous perſons of all nations, to the number of 600 
men, he put to ſea with a reſolution of making a deſcent i in 
England; and of exciting the common people to arms, ſince 
all his correſpondence with the nobility was. cut off by Henry's 

vigilance and ſeverity. - Information being brought him, that 
the King had made a progrefs to the north, he caſt anchor on 
the coaſt of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, Who 


invited 


y 


dite ** e to. join nim. ry The gentlemen. of Kent 
gathere -0gether ſome troops to oppoſe bim; but they propoſed 


on Ar 
XXV. 


5 1 46 more nen - * en che Ipvalilae ; be” "hs 


arne — aſhore,” in ike to take ee 
| mand aver them. Aut themary youth, obſerving that they had 


* 


maorec order andi regularity in their movementa than could be ; 


ſuppoſed in new levied. forces, ho had taken: arms/:againſt | 


eſtabliſhed authority, refuſed to entruſt himſelf into their hands: 1 


and the Kentiſh troops, deſpairing of ſuccels in their ſtratagem: 


ſet upon ſuch of his retainers, as were already landed; and 


| beſides ſome whom they ſlew,: they took an hundred and fifty 


| priſoners: Theſe were tried and condemned; and all of them 


a executed, by orders from the King, who was reſolved to uſe no : 


mixture of 182 towards men of Juch deſperate fortunes" Ou 


Ta IS year a W was mom in England, 4 heh 


ther'i in Ireland; and ſome remarkable laws were paſſed in both 


dountries. The Engliſh Parliament enacted, that no perſon, 


ho ſhould by arms or. otherwiſe aſſiſt the King for the time 


being, ſhould ever afterwards, either by courſe of law or act of 


Parliament, be; attainted for ſuch an inſtance of obedience. 
This ſtatute might be expoſed to ſome blame, as favourable to 


A Paliament. 


vſurpers; were there any preciſe rules, which always, even 


- during the moſt ſactious times, could determine the true ſuc- 
ceſſor, and render every one inexcuſable, who did not ſubmit 


to him. But as the titles of princes axe then the great ſubject 
of diſpute, and each party pleads topics in their own favour, 
it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who act in ſupport of pub- 


lic ebe an object at all times of undoubted benefit: and 
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bvernment in Ireland. By this ſtatute, all the former laws of 
ngland were made to be of force in Ireland; and no bill can 
oduced into the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it previoully | 
ion of the council of England. This latter law 
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5 mons, hy rooted, by that means, to ſecure themſelves from 


the tyranny of their _ N of ſuch lieutenants : as 
| were 277 triſh birth *. . 
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W I 17 Henry's $ authority | was 7, ty eſtabliſhed ER IU 
his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the whole 
continent was thrown. into combuſtion by the French invaſion 

| of Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſs which attended Charles in 

that raſh and ill-concerted enterprize. The Italians, who had 

; entirely loſt the uſe of arms, and who, in the midſt of continual | 

; Wars, bad become N day more unparlike, were aſtoniſhed | 

tournament, but a ſcene of blood, had ſought at the hazard "Y 

their own lives the death of their enemy. Their effeminate 

troops were diſſipated every where on the approach of the French 

army: Their beſt fortified cities opened their gates: Kingdoms 
and ſtates were in an inſtant overturned: And thro? the whole 
length of Italy, which the French penetrated without reſiſtance, 
they ſeemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, 
than making conqueſts over an enemy. The maxims, which 

- the Italians, during that age, followed i in negotiations, were as 

ill calculated to lupport their ſtates, as the habits to which they 

were addicted in war: A treacherous, deceitful, and inconſtant 

ſyſtem of politics prevailed; and even thoſe ſmall remains of 
fidelity and honour, which were preſerved in the councils of 
the other European princes, were ridiculed in Italy, as proofs 


of 1 1gnorance and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who | 


.»* $i John Davis, p. 235. 1 5 
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— — Perkin. exetuted———Tht carl of Wafwic excouted N 
m4 pp of print? Arthur with Catherine. of Arragon 
— dt —Marringe of tht prinegſi Margaret with S 
the King of Scotland—— Opprefſions of the people——A par- L l. 
 liament——Arrival of the King of Caftile——Intrigues of 4. 
the earl Suffolk—— Sickneſs of the e er s death i 
- "and ebaraiter=——tss laws. i 
rA key ra 5 cc mom ih ant of Kent, le cnap. 1 
retted ittto Flanders; but as he found it impoſſible to bartl 1 
biftatice for Hiinfalf and his followers, while he 001». | 
2 bY if tranquillity, he fobn after made an attempt: upon | g 
Teland, which had always appeared forward to join every inva- 1 
der of He ity's authority. But Poynings had now put the 1 * 
affaits-of that iſland in fo good a poſture, that Perkin met with 1 
bitte ſacctfs; and being tired of the ſavage life, which he was a 
1 obliged to lead, while ſkulking a among the wild Iriſh, he bent | 
his courfe towards Scotland, . and preſented himſelf to James . 
the fourth, who then governed that kingdom. He had been : 3 


previouſly recommended to this prince by the King of France, 
Who was diſguſted at Henry for entering into the general league 
againſt him; and this recommendation was even ſeconded by 
Maximilian, who, tho? one of the confederates, ſtood on ill 
terms with che King, on account of his Prohibition of com- 
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| Perkin retires 


- to Scotland. he were, he never ſhould repent putting himfelf into his 


8 


with the King of Scotland, who aſſured. — Mato: Mater 


| hands*: The inſinuating addreſs and plauſible behaviour of the 
em dm ſeem even to have gained him credit and autho- 


bse "Jew: whom. years had not yet taught diſtruſt or cau- 


d to believe the Rory of Perkin's birth and 
Pn, and he carried his confidence ſo far as to give him | 
in marriage the lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl 
of Huntley, and a kinfwoman of his l Neun we ww, 
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ad fubſiſted at that time a rent — bernern the 
courts of England and Scotland; and James was bly the 
more forward on that account to adopt any Eien, ich, he 
thought, might reduce his enemy to diſtreſs or difficulty. He 
ſuddeniy reſolved to make an inroad into England, attended | 
with ſome of the borderers; 3 and he carried Perkin along with | 


him, in hopes, that the appearance of the pretended prince 
mi ight raiſe an inſurrection in the northern counties. Perkin 


_ himſelf diſperſt a manifeſto, in which he ſet forth his own 

ſtory, and craved the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects in expelling x 
dhe uſurper, . whoſe tyranny and mal-adminiftration, whoſe 
| depreſſion of the nobility by the elevation of mean perſons, 

whole oppreſſion of the people by multiplied impoſitions and 


vexations, had juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him odious to all men. 


P But Perkin's s pretenſions,. attended by repeated diſappointments, 
were now become ſtale in the eyes even of the populace; and 


che hoſtile — which ſubſted betw-een the kin chen 87 
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. | Bacon, p. 61.  Polydore Virgil p. 596, 557. 
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n ſup ort vy de 840 but an unwelcome | CHAP. 
_=— to the Engliſh nation. The ravages alſo, committed by W. 
the borderers, accuſtomed to licence and diſorder, ſtruck à ter- . 
tor into all- men; and made the people prepare rather for repel- 
ling the invaders than for joining them. Perkin, that he might 
ſupport his pretenſions to royal birth, feigned great compaſſion 
fdr the miſery of his plundered ſubjects; and publicly remon- 
ſtrated with his ally againſt. the depredations exerciſed by the 
Scots army *: : But James told him, that he doubted his concern 
was only employed in behalf of his enemy, and that he was 
anxious to preſerve what never ſhould. belong to. him. That 
prince now began to perceive, chat his attempt would be 
fruitleſs; and hearing of an army, which was on its 
march to ack ** he thought pour” to retreat into his own. 
, | : 


hn 


Pas King diſcovered litde anx iety to procure Ather repara- 
tion or vengeance for this inſult committed on him by the Scots 
nation: His chief concern was to draw advantage from it, by RY 
the pretence which it would afford him to levy impoſitions on — 
his own ſubjects. He ſummoned a parliament, to whom he 
made bitter complaints againſt 'the irruption of the Scots, the 
abſurd impoſture countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaf- 
tation committed in the northern counties, and the multiplied 
inſults thus offered both to the King and kingdom of England. 
The parliament made the expected return to this diſcourſe of 
the King, by granting him a ſubſidy to the amount of 120,000 * 
pounds, together with two fifteenths, After making this grant, FH 
oY were diſmiſſed, ; | 
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began to be Tevied in Obtiivil, che hats; PTY 
Poor, robuſt an änder. iniiftnites againſt a tät, cca- 7 
. FNoned by a Tullden i od > Höm Which the 
eltceines' themes entitely dete, and which kad ufhaly 


een repelled by the force of the northerh ebunties. Their ill! 


humour was further incited by one Michael Joſeph, a' farrler of 
| Bodmin, a notable talking fellow, who, by chruſting he ümfelf 
forward on every pccafion, and being loudeſt in every com- 

plaint againſt the government, had acquired an authortty aftong 

theſe rade people. Thomas Flanimoc too, a lawyer; who had 
become the oracle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the ſedi- 
tion, by informing them, that the tax, tho” impoſed by pat- 
Lament, was entirely illegal; that the northern nobility were 
_ _ by their tenures, to defend the nation againſt the Scots; 
and that if theſe new impoſitions were tamely ſubmitted to; the 
_ avarice of Henry and of his courtiers would ſoon render the 

burthen intolerable to the nation. The Corniſh, he ſaid, muſt 
deliver to the King a petition, ſeconded by ſuch force as would 
give-it authority and in- order to procure the concurrence of 
the reſt of the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by their orderly 
deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view but the 
publie good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances, under 


which the people bad fo long laboured. 


9 ExcOnACED 


3 
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e neh by theſe wares the multity bed toge-. 
ther, and armed themſelves with axes, bills, bon, apd ſuch 
weapons as country people are uſually poſſeſſed of. Flammoe. 
my ap Jokph were choſen their leaders. They ſoon condutte 


n — 4 : * At. Taunton the rebels killed, in their fury, ans 


called the. pravaſt of Perin. When they reached Wells, they 


X -thro* the county of Devon, and ee . ; 


$ 
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officious and. cager commiſſioner. of che ſubſidy, whom "av 


were joined by loxd Audley, a nobleman of an antient family, | 


Popular in his deportment, hut vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in- 
his temper. He had from the beg 


f nanee. given them. by ſo conſiderable a nobleman, 
they continued. theix march; breathing de 
miniſters and favourites, particplar 


4 Maxtog, = now à cardinal, 


ning entertained a ſecret 
. 1 with the firſt movers of the inſurrection; and 


by received by them as their leader. Proud of 


* to the King's 


and ſix Reginald Bray, wha were deemed the moſt active inſtru- 


ments in all His 


oppreſſions, Awidſt their rage 2gainſt the 


them by their leaders; and as they met with ng. reſiſtance, they 
committed, during their march. n violence or diſarder. 


| adminiſtrations they carefully followed the directions given 


: Tus rebels had: bern 010 by Menne that the inhabitants 
of Kent, a8 Wey bad ever; during all ages, remained unſub- 


dpd, ang} bad: even maintained their independeney during the 


Norman .conquelts would. furely. embrace: their party, and 


deglaye- theraſelves-fos a cauſe, which was no other than that of 


Public. good and general liberty. But the Kentiſh people had. 
very lately diſtingui themſelves by repelling Perkin 8 inva- 
on and: having received. from. the King wany gracious 


acknowledgments 


* * 


— 


no e 


| Cobham, who . ncht nm! in LN parts, to retain 
dhe people in obedience; and the Corniſh rebels, though "RY 
pitched'their camp near Eltham, at the very gates of Lo 


F don, 


— 


and en che people to join them, got reinforcemient from 


no one would take part in ſo raſh and ill concerted an enter- 
Fan and =o net ger gs "which -the Ring" s Mora 
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| RATE order to . the Jedts; had Aa levied an 


army, which he put under the command of lord Daubeney, the 5 
chamberlain; and 0 ſoon as he heard of the Corniſh inſurrec- 
to march ſouthwards, ' and ſuppreſs the 


tion, be ordered it 


rebels. Not to leave the northern frontier: defenceleſs, he diſ- 
* thither the earl of Surry, who called out the forces on 


the borders, and made head againſt the enemy. 


Henry found 


here the concurrence of the three moſt fatal incidents, which 
can befal a monarchy; a foreign enemy, a domeſtic rebellion, 
and a pretender to his throne; ; but he enjoyed great reſources 
in his army and treaſure, and till more, in the intrepidity and 


courage of his own temper. He gave not, however, imme 


e full ſcope to his military ſpirit. On other occaſions, 


he had always haſtened to a deciſion, and it was an uſual ſaying 
with him, that he d, efired but to ſee bis rebels : But as the Cor- 


There wanted not diſcontents every where, but 


4 


z 


* 


niſh mutiniers behaved /i in an inoffenſive x manner, and com 


mitted no ſpoil on the country; as they received no acceſſion of 
force on tber march or in their encampment; and as ſuch haſty 


. 


and 
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and FO tumults might be ae to diminiſh every mo- 


ment by delay; he took poſt in nander ad; hag en 
- ies means * nen ee 


* 55 


. 


et bodies, and marched out to aſſail the enemy. The firſt 
body, com commanded by the earl of Oxford, and under him by 


25 the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk; were appointed to place them- 


| ſelves behind the hill on which the rebels were encamped : The 
" ſecond and moſt conſiderable, Henry put under the command 
of lord Daubeney, and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, 


: and bring on the action. The third, he kept as a body of 


keſerve about his own perſon, and took poſt in St. George's 


fields; where he ſecured the city, and could eaſily, as occaſion 
ſerved, either reſtore the fight or finiſh the victory. To put 


401 
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ArrER ab kim: Abe were colleded, be divided . into batte of 


Blackheaih. 


che enemy off their guard, he had ſpread a report that he was 3 220. 


not to attack them till ſome days after; and the better to con- 


py firm them! in this opinion, he began not the action till near the 


evening. Paubeney beat a detachment of the rebels from 


Deptford-brid ge; and before the main body could be in order 


to receive him, he had gained the aſcent of the hill, and placed 


himſelf in array before them. They were very formidable for 
their numbers, being ſixteen thouſand firong, and were not 
defeQive in valour ; but being tumultuary troops, ill armed, 
and unprovided of cavalry or artillery, they were but an un- 
equal match for the King's forces. Daubeney began the attack 


with courage, and even with a contempt of the enemy, which 


had almoſt proved fatal to him. He ruſhed into the midſt of 
them, and was taken priſoner; but ſoon after was relieved by 


his own troops. After ſome reſiſtance, the rebels were broke, 


. 


and 
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even to ok in his een and are with a prepo '$ 
nen that my ſhould make a figure in hiſtory. The een" 


very. ide den the yOu tu were 


itud Y r red. chem on eee their 
inoffenſive behaxiour, or was pleaſed, that they, had never, 
during their inſurrection, diſputed his title, and had ſhewn no 
attachment to the houſe of York, the. moſt — crime, of 


15 which, f in his e⸗ es, hey could. have been. SURF. 


55 


Tax E Scottiſh King x was not idle during theſe commotions in 

Eilgland, He levied a conſiderable army, and ſat down before 
the caſtle of Norham i in Northumberland; but found that place, 
: by the precaution. of Fox, biſhop of Durham, fo well provided 

both in men, and ammunition, that he made little or no 
progreſs in the ſiege. | Hearing that the earl of Surry had 
collected ſome forces and was advancing upon him, he 
retreated into his own country, and left the frontiers expoſed 
to the inroads of the Engliſh general, who beſieged and took 
Aiton, a ſmall caſtle lying a few miles beyond Berwic. Theſe 
unſucceſsful or frivolous attempts on both ſides, prognoſticated 
a ſpeedy end to the war; and Henry, notwithſtanding his ſupe- 

rior force, was no leſs defirous than James of terminating the 
| differences between the nations, Not to depart, however, from 
bis di gnity, by making the firſt advances towards peace, he 


4 9 Polydore Via p-. wi, 


1 employed 


 eniptoyed in this friendly office Peter Hialas, a man of addreſs HA Tr. 
n n Who had eher 0 him aß ambaſſador from Ferdi. . i 
nand and Iſabella, and who was charged with a commiſſion 8 —— 
of negotiating the marriage of the infanta Ms their daugh- f vn 
ery with ee , of n | 9 | i 


His A1 3 why a jaurbey ASHER, and offered his medin- 


tion between James and Henry, as miniſter of à prince, who 


ED 


was in:? with both potentates. Commiffioners were ſoon 
appointed to meet, and conftr on terms of accommodation. 
The firſt demand of the Engliſh was, that Perkin ſhould be 
g put into their hands; but James replied, that he himſelf was 
no judge of Perkin's pretenſions, but having received him as a 
fupplicant, and promiſed him protection, he was determined 
not to betray a man, who had truſted to his good faith and 
bis generoſity. The next demand of the Engliſh met with 
no better reception: "I hey required reparation for the ravages 
committed by the late inroads into England: The Scots commiſ- 
ſioners replied, that the ſpoils were like water ſpilt upon the 
ground, which could never be recovered, and that Henry's 
ſubjects were better able to bear the loſs, than their maſter's to 
repair it. Henry's commiſſioners next propoſed, that the two 
Kings ſhould have an interview at Newcaſtle, -in order to ad- 
juſt all differences; but James ſaid, chat he meant to treat of a 
peace, not to go a begging for it. Leſt the conferences ſhould 
break off altogether without effect, a truce was concluded for Truce with 
forme months; and James pereeiving, that while Perkin re- On 
mained in Scotland, he himſelf never ſhould enjoy a ſolid peace 
with Henry, my defired him to TI the ns: 
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-Accnss: vas. now ed Perkin into the Low 
his uſual retreat in all his diſappointments. The Hemiſſi mer 
chants, who felt ſeverely the Joſs weiden nd | their! want 
of commerce with England, had made ſuch intereſt in the arch- 
duke's council, that commiſſioners were ſent to London, in 
order to treat of an accommodation. The Flemiſh court ed | 
that all Engliſh rebels ſhould be excluded the Lom Countries; 
and in this prohibition the demeſnes of \ the dutcheſs-dowager | 
were expreſsly included. When this principal article was agreed 
to; all the other terms were eaſily ad) uſted. . A treaty of com- 
merce was finiſhed, which Was favourable to the Flemings, 
and to which they long gave the appellation of Intercurſus 
mag nus, the great treaty. And when the Engliſh merchants 
returned to their uſual abode. at. Antwerp, they were Wer 
e as in ee With great Joy and PT: 
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kan | was a . Fine deſcent,” tho? hand. in e 35 
8 it might therefore be doubted, | whether he was compre- | 


hended in the treaty between the two nations: But as he muſt 


diſmiſs all his Engliſh: retainers if he took ſhelter in the Low 
Countries, and as he was ſure * cold reception, if not bad 


"ar x” 


uſage, among people who were determined to keep on terms of 


- friendſhip, with the court of England; he thought fit rather to 
hide himſelf, during ſome: time, in the wilds and faſtneſſes 
of Ireland. Impatient however of a retreat, which was both 


diſagreeable and dangerous, he held conſultations with his fol- 


lowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, three broken tradeſmen; 


and by their advice, he reſolved to try the affections of the Cor- 


niſh, whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the King's 
lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted, after the ſuppreſſion of their rebellion. 
No e did he * at Bodmin 1 in Cornwal, than the popu- 
lace, 


n L N AR Y VI. 


4 luce. to 1 * of three n men, flocked to his 


ſtandard; 3 and Perkin, elated with this appearance of ſucceſs, 


took on him, for the firſt time, the appellation of Richard the 
fourth, King of England. Not to ſuffer the expectations of 


his followers to languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exeter; 3 


and by many fair promiſes, invited that city to join his cauſe, 
Finding that the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he 
laid fiege to the place; but being unprovided of artillery, am- 


munition, and of every thing requiſite for that attempt, he 
made no progreſs in his undertaking. Meſſengers were ſent to 


the King, informing him of this inſurrection; and the citizens 


of Exeter meanwhile were determined to hold out to the laſt 
ö extremity, in expectation of receiving ſuccour from the known 


. ned of that monarch. 


WHEN a was informed, that Perkin was landed in 
England, he expreſſed great joy, and prepared himſelf with 
alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, at laſt, to put a 
period to pretenſions, which had ſo long given him vexation 


and inquietude. All the courtiers, ſenſible that their activity 


on this occaſion would be the moſt acceptable ſervice which they 


could render the King, prepared themſelves for the enterprize, 
and forwarded his preparations. The lords Daubeney, and 


Broke, with ſir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward with a ſmall | 


body 'of troops to the relief of Exeter. | The earl of Devonſhire, 
and the moſt conſiderable gentlemen in the county of that name, 


took arms of their own accord, and marched to join the King's 


generals. The duke of Buckingham put himſelf at the head of 


a troop of young nobility and gentry, who ſerved as voluntiers, 


and who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their courage 
a their * The King himſelf N to follow with a 


conſiderable | 
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; conſiderable yt sd RAE" England ſeemed united alt 
— a pretender,” who had at firſt engaged their attention and d- 
ö rided their affections. 5 


Penklus, net; of theſe great aps, immediately 


raiſed the, fiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. Tho' his 


amounted to the number of near ſeven thouſand 


men, and ſeemed Bl. coiling defead bit-ouife be himſelf 


aired of ſucceſs, and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of 
denden in the new. foreſt. The Corniſh rebels ſubmitted to 


the King 's mercy, and found that it was not yet exhauſted in 
their behalf. Except a few per 


ers who. were ds ined, all 


were executed, and ſome ot 


the reſt were diſmiſt with impunity. Lady Catherine Gordon, 
wife to Perkin, fell 1 into the conqueror's hands, and was treated 


with a generoſity, which does him honour. He ſoothed her 


mind with many tokens of regard, placed her in a reputable 
ſtation about the Queen, and aſſigned her a penſion, which the 


h enjoyed even under his ſucceſſor. | 


Hen RY next deliberates what courſe to wits with Perkin 


hint. Some counſelled him to make the privileges of the 


church yield to reaſons of ſtate, to take him by violence from 


- ſanctuary, to inflict on him the puniſhment due to his 


70 temerity, and thus at once to put an end to an impoſture which 
had long diſturbed the government, and which the credulity of 


the people and the artifices of malcontents were ſtill capable of 
reviving. But the King deemed not the matter of fach im- 


| Portance as to merit ſo violent a remedy. He employed ſome 


perſons to deal with Perkin, and perſuade him, under promiſe 
of pardon, to deliver himſelf into the King's hands. The 


s Polydore Virgil, p. 606. 
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King OR him in a ſpecies 55 ok hp to 1 
As Perkin paſſed along the road, and through the ſtreets of 


chat city, men of all ranks. flocked about him, and the popu- ,, ,'#5*: 
lace treated with the higheſt deriſion his fallen fortunes. They prifoncr. 
ſeemed deſirous of revenging themſelves by their inſults for 


the ſhame which their former belief of his impoſtures had 


n upon them. Tho' the eyes of the nation were generally 


| e with regard to Perkin's real parentage and ſtation, 


Henry required of him a confeſſion of his life and adventures; 
and he ordered the account of the whole to be publiſhed ſoon 


after for the ſatisfaction of the public. But as his regard to 


CHAP. 
XXVI. 
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tzken 


deceney made him ſuppreſs entirely the ſhare which the en 5 


of Burgundy had had in contriving and conducting the im- 


poſture, the people, who knew that ſhe had been the chief 5 


inſtrument in the whole affair, were inclined, on account of the 
ſilence on that head, to pay the leſs credit to the We 


the narrative. 


Bur Perkin, tho? his life was granted him, was ſtill detained 


in cuſtody; and keepers were appointed to guard him. Impa- 
tient of confinement, he broke from his keepers, and flying to 


the ſanctuary of Shyne, put himſelf i into the hands of the prior of 
that monaſtery. The prior had obtained great credit by his cha- 
racter of ſanctity; and he prevailed with the King again to grant 
a pa don to Perkin. But in order to reduce him to ſtill greater 
contempt he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter and Cheap- 
fide, and obliged in both places to read aloud to the people 
the confeſſion which had been formerly publiſhed in his name. 
He was then confined to the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs 
intrigue and enterprize till followed him. He inſinuated 
Himſelf into the . of Tour ſervants of fir John Digby, 


lieutenant 
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Vepdesasg 61 e Terr; 1 Sid by weir Wend opened a cor- 


5 — — | reſpondence with the earl of Warwie, who was confined to the 


Perkin exe- 
cuted. 


pb ſame priſon. That unfortunate prince, who had from his ear- Þ 
32 lieſt nifancy been ſhut up from the commerce of men, and who 
Was ignorant even of the moſt common affairs of life, had 


fallen into a ſimplicity which made him ſaſceptible of any impreſ- 
fions. The continued dread- alſo of the more violent effects of 


3 Henry? s tyranny, joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged 


him to embrace a project for his eſcape, by the murder of the 
lieutenant; and Perkin offered to condudt the whole enterprize. 


The conſpiracy eſcaped not the King s vigilance : It was even 
; very generally believed, that the ſcheme was laid by himſelf, 


in order to draw Warwic and Perkin into the ſnare : : But the 


| ſubſequent execution of two of Digby's ſervants for the con- 
_ trivance, ſeems to clear the King of that imputation, which 


was indeed founded more on the general idea entertained of his 


character, than © on * Ne ee 


- PERKIN, by this new attempt, after ſo many enormitics, 
had rendered himſelf totally unworthy of mercy; and he was 
accordingly arraigned, condemned, and ſoon aſter hanged at 


'Tyburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſſion of his impoſture *, It 
| Ras about that very time, that one Wilford, a cordwai- 
ner's ſon, encouraged by the ſurpriſing credit which had been 
given to other impoſtures, had undertaken to perſonate the earl 


of Warwic; ; and a prieſt had even ventured from the pulpit to 


recommend his cauſe to the people, who ſeemed ſtill to retain a 
propenſity to adopt it. This incident ſerved Henry as an apo- 


logy for his ſeverity towards that unfortunate prince. He was 
brought to bu and accuſed, not of contriving his eſcape, (for 


£ "os note at hs end of the volume. 
| 1. 


0 


— 
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as s he was ; committed for no crime, the deſire of liberty muſt CHAP. 


192 


deſig gus to diſturb we government, and raiſe an nftrettion , 


* — the Wenne Was executed upon him. 
-Tmis Aer tyranny, the great ſtain of Henry" 8 reign, by 
which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining male of the line of Plan- 


tagenet, begot great diſcontent among the people, who ſaw an 
unhappy prince, "that had lon g been denied all the priviteges 


of his high birth, even cut off from the common benefits of 
nature, now at laſt deprived of life itſelf, merely for attempting 
to eſcape from that oppreſſion under which he laboured. In 
vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this guilt, 


by ſharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he 
faid, had ſcrupled to give his daughter Catherine in marriage 
to Arthur, while any prince of the houſe of York remained. 


Mien, on the contrary, felt higher indignation at ſeeing a young 
prince facrificed, not to law and juſtice, but to the e poli- 


* of two meds and any ae 


— 


Bur tho? theſe 8 feſtered in the minds 9 men, 


they were fo checked by Henry? 8 watchful policy and ſteady 


ſeverity, that they ſeemed not to weaken his government; 
and foreign princes, deeming his throne now entirely ſecure, 


paid him rather the greater courtſhi p and attention. The arch- | 
duke, Philip, in particular, deſired an interview with the King; 


and this monarch, who had paſſed over to Calais, agreed to 
meet him at St. Peter's church near that city. The archduke, 


on his approaching the King, made haſte to alight, and offered 


to hold _ s tirrup;. a mark of condeſcenſion, which that 


Vor. III 388 5 prince 


1 499g. 5 
The earl of 
among the people. | Warwic confeſſed the Yeh inpng was con- Warwic Fol 


| ; 21ſt of Nov. 
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prince wou wot ct ef, He called the King father, patrons. 
5 Frere gh and by his whole behaviour expreſſed a ſtrang deſire 
(9 od - conciliating the friendſhip of England. The duke of 
O Orleans had ſuecceded to the Kingdom of France under the: 
appellation of Lewis che Twelfth; and having carried his arms- 
. ſubdued the dutchy of Milan, his progreſs begot 
Veiloußy in Max tian, Philip's father, as well as in Ferdinand, 
135 his father-in-law. By the council, therefore, of theſe; mo- 
durchs, the young prince endeavoured: by every art to acquire: 
deute amity of Henry, whom they regarded as the chief coun- 
TWtcteetrpoiſe to the greatneſs of France. No particular plan how-- 
b 54 erer of alliance ſeems to have been concerted between theſe two: 
Princes in their interview: All paſſed in general Profeſſions of 
Klklffection and regard; atleaſt, in remote projects of a cloſer 

union, by the future intermarriages of their endet who were 

N e cr . oy 7 . 


0008s". TIR pope 
3 of a eee er reputation was 3 over all 
15 moe He ſent a nuntio to England, who exhorted the 
. King to take part in the great alliance projected for the reco- 
I : very of the Holy Land, and to lead in perſon his forces againſt 
the Turk. The general frenzy for cruſades was now entirely 

exhauſted in Europe; but it was Rill thought a neceſlary piece 
of decency to pretend zeal for thoſe pious enterprizes. Henry £ 
_ regretted the diſtance of his ſituation, which rendered it incon- 

venient for him to expoſe his perſon in defence of the Chriſtian 
| cauſe. He promiſed, however, his utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids 
8 and contributions; and rather than the pope ſhould go alone to 
the holy wars, unaccompanied. by any monarch, he even pro- 
* to overlook all other conſiderations, and to attend him in 
-pexlon. 


Qs 2454 SE od are.” 
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Peron. He only required as a neceflury edits; that all 


princes, and that ſome ſea-port towns in Italy ſhould be put 
into his hands for his retreat and fecurity. It was eaſy to con- 


clude from this" anſwer, that Henry had determined not to 
a intermeddle i in any wars againſt the Turk: But-as a great name, 


Without any real aſſiſtance, is ſometimes of ſervice, the knights 
of Rhodes, who were at that time eſteemed the bulwark of 
Cbriſt dom, cold the King protector of their order, 


Yew the intel hot Wii Metry PEN the moſt, was 


aces. ſhould be previouſly . compoſed among Chriſtian 


chat of Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe vigorous and fleady | 


policy, always attended with fucceſs, had rendered him in 


many reſpects, the moſt conſiderable monarch in Europe. 


There was alfo a remarkable fimilatity of character between 
theſe two princes: Both were full of craft, intrigue, and defi gn; 


and tho? a refſemblance of this nature be a ſlender foundation 


of confidence and amity, where the intereſts of the parties in 
the leaſt interfere; yet fuch was the ſituation of Henry and 
Ferdinand, that no jealouſy ever on any occaſion aroſe between 
them. The King had now the ſatisfaction of compleating a 
_ marriage, which had been projected and negociated during the 
courſe of ſeven years, between Arthur prince of Wales and 


bella; he near ſixteen years of age, ſhe eighteen. But this 
marriage proved in the iſſue unproſperous. The young prince, 
a few months after, ſickened and died, very much regretted by 
the whole nation. Henry, deſirous to continue his alliance 


with Spain, and alſo unwilling to reſtore Catherine's dowry, | 


dr. 
Marriage of 
prince Arthur 
with Cat fe- 
rine of Arra- 


gon. 


the infanta Catherine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Iſa- £2 


12th of Nov, 


24 of Kell. 
His death. 
1502, 


which was two hundred thouſand ducats, obliged his ſecond ſon, 
Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to be contracted to 
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uth of - NE a age wa ae Ha > tha King 


| perſiſted ; in his reſolution, the eſpouſals were at laſt, by means 
of the pope's diſpenſation, concluded between the parties: An 


. event, which was afterwards attended with the moſt e 


quences. TW 
* * f 71 ek - ; 


Marriage of 
the princeſs 
Margaret with 
the King cf 


Scotland. 


N 955 | 
"am 8 yeat, another marriage was ks x FP Was 
18 in the next age, productive of great events: 8. The 
m_ of Wen the King s eldeſt daughter, to. James- King 

cotland. This alliance had been negotiated during three 
ane tho? interrupted by. ſeveral broils; and Henry hoped, 
from the completion of it, to remove all ſource of diſcord with 
that neighbouring kingdom, by whoſe animoſity England had 
been ſo often infeſted. When this marriage was deliberated on 


3 the Engliſh council, ſome objected, that England might, by 
means =: that alliance, fall under the dominion of Scotland. 


; 1 th. 
1 ich of Feb. 


« No z' replied Henry, « Scotland, in that event, will 


* Na 8 an acceſſion to Englan HAmidſt theſe proſ—- 


perous incidents, che King met with a domeſtic calamity, which 
made not ſuch impreſſion on him as it merited: His Queen died 


in child-bed; and the infant lived not long after. This prin- 
ceſs was deſervedly a great favourite of the nation; and the 


LY general affection for her encreaſed, on account of the harſh 


treatment, which, it was thought, ſhe met with from her 


conſort. 


Tur ſituation of . King? 8 1 both at hea Ie abroad, 


was now, in erery reſpect, very fortunate. All the efforts of 


the European princes, both in war and negociation, were 


7 turned to the ſide of Italy; ; and che various Send, which there 


aroſe, 


. EN RK 7 A 413 


roſe, +thade Henry's. vines 1 005 by every party, and CHAP. 
yet intereſted him ſo little as never to touch him with concern „ 
or anxiety. His cloſe connexions with Spain and Scotland LL 
fired his tranquillity ; and his continued ſucceſſes over domeſtic 1 
enemies, owing to the prudence and vigour of his conduct, had : 
reduced the people to entire ſubmiſſion and obedience. Henry 
therefore, uncontrouled by apprehenſion or oppoſition of any kind, 
gave full ſcope to his natural propenſity; and avarice, which had Deren 
ever been his predominant paſſion, being encreaſed by age, and 126 
_ encouraged by abſolute authority, broke all reſtraints of ſhame or 
juſtice, He had found two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, per- 
fealy qualified to ſecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, . 
and to prey upon his defenceleſs people. Theſe inſtruments of 
oppreſſion were both lawyers, the firſt of mean birth, of bru- - 
tal manners, of an unrelenting temper ;: the ſecond better born, 
better educated, and better bred, but equally. unjuſt, ſevere, . 
and inflexible. By their knowledge in law,. theſe. men were .- 
qualified to pervert the forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the 
innocent; and the formidable authority of the King ones $ 
them. in all their. iniquities. 


; r was their uſual ones! at firſt to. obſerve ſo far the 
appearance of law as. to .give indiQments to thoſe whom. they - Oe. oY 
intended to oppreſs: : Upon which the perſons were committed = 
to priſon, but never brought to trial; and were at laſt obliged to | —_— 
Tecover their liberty, by paying heavy fines and ranſoms, which. 
were called mitigations and compoſitions. By degrees, the 
very appearance of law was neglected: They ſent forth their 
precepts to attach men, and ſummon them before themſelves 
and ſome others, at their private houſes, in a court of commiſe 
don, where, f in a ſummary manner, without trial or jury, arbi- 


trarF, 
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AsT oN r ENGLAND. 


ves, when 
brew Besbes By 4 eſo op mg fined, par me ry, d 
Punichedd, if they gave ſentence Againſt the inclination of the 
. minifters. The whole fyttem of the fetdal nr oi which ill 
prevailed, was turned into 4 fe eme of 6 ppreffion. 
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b _ King! s wards, after they came of 8 
1 enter in poſſeſſion of their Node wilo paying erb 
„ fines. Men were alſo harrafſed with 1 rations of intrufion 
Eo 125 upon fearce colontable titles. When an outlawry in a pei onal 


action was iſſued againſt any man, he was not allowed to 
purchaſe his charter of pardon, except on the payment of a 
great ſum; and if he refuſed the compoſition required of him, 
the ſtrict Aw. Which, in ſuch caſes, allows forfeiture. of goods, 
Was rigorouſly inſiſted on. Nay, without any colour of law, 
the half of men's lands and rents was ſeized during two years, 
as a penalty in caſe of outlawry. But the chief means of op- 
preſſion, employed by theſe miniſters, were the penal ſtatutes, 
which, without conſideration of rank, quality, or ſervices, 
were rigidly put in execution againſt all men: Spies, informers, 
1 and inquiſitors were rewarded and encouraged in every corner 
. | of the kingdom: And no "difference was made whether the 
[77 . ſtatute was benefieial or hurtful, recent or obſolete, poſſible or 
impoſſible to be executed. The ſole end of the King and his 


miniſters was to amaſs money, and d bring every one under the 
i laſh of their authority. | 


Tun o' the e of ſuch an ; anti; and iniquitous 
adminiſtration, the Engliſh, it 1 ſafely be affirmed, were 


- Bacon, 629, — Wee p- 504. roh. Ving. p. 61 3, 61 5. 
al 1 8 conſiderable 


HENRY, VII. 


- 


1 loſers "BY their, antient . elch hinted - CHAP. 

them from all taxations, except ſuch as were impoſed by their Murken a: 
omn conſent, - Had the King been empowered to levy general 1503. 

taxes at pleaſure, he would naturally have abſtained from theſe. 
oppreſſive ex pedients, which deſtroyed all ſecurity in private 
property, and begot an univerſal diffidence thro* the nation. 
In vain did the people look for protection from the parliament, 
Which was pretty frequently f unmoned during this reign. That 
aſſembly was ſo overawed, that, at this very time, during the 
greateſt rage of Henry's oppr 


1504. 
reſſions, the commons choſe Dud- 2 5th Jan. 


ley their ſpeaker, the very man who was the chief inſtrument Parliament. 


\ 


of his oppreſſions. And tho? the King was known to be im- 
menſely opulent, and had no pretence of wars or ex penſive 
enterprizes of any kind, they granted him the ſubſidy, which 

he demanded. But ſo inſatiable was his avarice, that next 

year he levied a new benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary 1505 

and oppreſſive method of taxation. By all theſe arts of accu- 

- mulation; joined-to a rigid frugality in his expence, he ſo filled 

his. coffers, that he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in ready money the 


ſum of . 1,800,000 pounds: An incredible e we con- 
woe the een of money in thoſe times”. . 


FO eine enry was e bimſelf wich the ſpoils of 
his oppreſſed people, there happened an event abroad, which - 
engaged his attention, and was even the object of his anxiety 
and concern. Liabella, queen of un, died about this time; 


EX. Silver was * this reign at 37 filliogs and fixpence a pound, which makes. 
Henry's treaſure above 2,750,0c0 pounds ſterling... Beſides, many commodities have 
become thrice as dear by the encreaſe of gold and ſilver in Europe, And what is a cir- . 
cumſtance of ſtill greater weight, all other ſtates were then very poor, in compariſon. of 
what they are at preſent: Theſe circumſtances make Henry's treaſure appear very great; 
and may lead us to conceive the oppreſſions of his government. 8 
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M not Wr tte: 
general ſyſtem! of Europe ſhould be affected by io i important an 
i event: * — alſo eo the 1 * his' own. ſituation 


vinced of the ſupetiority of his i ; 
leſt the prince of Wales, who was daily advancing towards 
-manhood, might be tempted by ambition to lay e 

claim to the throne. By his perpet 


eſcen P ah h at n dis incident the fo tines of . 
ulband, would be much affected. The King was 
ab cache de the fate of his ally, and watchful leſt the 


ſeemec entitled to diſpute 
zdminiſtration. of that kingdom. 
an ing his own pretenſions by the 
part of the nation were con- 
eis title; and he dreaded 


houſs of e wache s 


petual attention to depreſs. the 
of the York family, he had more cloſely united them 
arty, and encreaſed their deſire of ſhaking off that 


Foke, under which they had ſo long laboured, and of taking 


every advantage, which his oppreſſive government ſhould give 


his enemies againſt him. And as he poſſeſſed no independent 


force like Ferdinand, and governed a kingdom more turbulent 


And unruly, which he himſelf, by his narrow politics, had con- 
firmed in factious prejudices ; he apprehended that his ſituation 


would Prove in the iſſue ſtill more precarious, 4d heel 


Nor HIN o at firſt 8 turn out more contrary to the King's 
inclinations than the tranſactions in Spain. Ferdinand had be- 
come very unpopular in Caſtile, chiefly by reaſon of his former 
exactions and impoſitions; and the ſtates of the kingdom diſco- 
vered an evident reſolution 1 e the title of Philip and 


Joan. 


\\ 
nu * N * F. vi. N 


Joa like order to MY advantage of theſe! favotrable dio 
5 | TY the archduke, now King g of Caſtle, attended by hi | 
confort, embarked for Spain during the winter ſeaſon; and 


meeting with a violent tempeſt in the channel, was obliged to 


take ſhelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John Trenchard, 
# gentleman of authority in the county of Dorſet, hearing of a 


fleet upon the coaſt, had aſſembled ſome forces; and being 


CHAP. 
| 7 XXVT. 1 
N 


1506. 


Arrival of the 
King of Ca- 


ſtile. 


joined by Sir John Cary, who was alſo at the head of an armed 


body, he came to that town. Finding, that Philip, in order 


| to relieve his ſiekneſs and fatigue, was already come aſhore, 
he invited him to his houſe; ; and immediately diſpatched an 


expreſs to inform the court of this important incident. The 
_ Kin 


- ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to compliment the 
archduke on his arrival in England, and to inform him, that 
he intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and to give him a 


; ſuitable reception in his kingdom. Philip knew, that he could 


not now depart without the King's conſent; and therefore, for 


the ſake of diſpatch, he reſolved: to anticipate his viſit, and to 


have an interview with him at Windſor. Henry received him 


with all the magnificence poſſible, and with all the ſeeming 


cordiality; but he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to extract ſome 
00 n this involu _ 9 Payed | bim bs te * m—_ 
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en de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward the 
fourth, and brother to the earl of Lincoln, ſlain at the battle of 


Intrigues of 
the earl of 


Suffolk. 


| Stoke, had ſome years before killed a man in a ſudden fit of 


paſſion, and had been obliged to apply to the King for a re- 
miſſion of this crime. The King had granted his requeſt; 
but being little indulgent to all perſons connected with the houſe 


of York, he obliged him to appear openly in court and plead 
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oh 0 cnn fled. im andere, and es Sela N 
undy: But being promiſed. for- 
7 & 0 England, and obtained a 


15 | | ight becon : Saree 
| ed his uſual antfices to an e the n his 
8, to * | is Nuri and to inlint nuate TI] | 

en idence of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his 

Upon information ſecretly c conveyed by Curſon, the 

| King-ſeiged William Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, unnd + to 

the lady Catherine, ſiſter of the Queen; William de la Pele, 

brother to the earl of Suffolk; ſir James Tirrel, and ſir Jam 


Windham, with ſome e of inferior quality; and he com- 
mitted: them to cuſtody em b e, yon ar. Thomas | 


from their © nt. - William a hi Pole was any detained 
in priſon: And' the earl of Devonſhire recovered not his free- 
dom during the King's life-time. But Henry's chief ſeverity 
fell upon fir Jame Windham, and fir James Tirrel, who were 
both brought to their trial, condemned, and executed: FT he 
fate of the latter gave univerſal ſatisfaction, on account” of his 
participation in the murder of the young princes, ſons to Ed- 
ward the fourth, Notwithſtanding theſe diſcoveries and execu- 
tions, Curſon was ſtill able to maintain his credit with the earl 
of Suffolk; 3. and Henry, in order to remove all ſuſpicions, had 
* EO. ordered 


n * N * Y — a 


-oidered him to be e ee mater with Suffolk bw C JAP. 
ſelf for nis pretended rebellion. But after that traitor had — 

performed all the ſervices expected from him, he ſuddenly 306. 
1 deſerted the earl, and came over to England, where the King 1 
received him with unuſual marks of favour and confidence. — e 
5 Suffolk, aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of perfidy, finding that even i 

' the dutcheſs of Burgundy; i tired with ſo many fruitleſs attempts, - | | 

56 had become indifferent to his cauſe, fled ſecretly into France, 

___ thenee into Germany, and returned at laſt into the Low Coun- 

tries; where he was protected, tho* not countenanced, by Philip, 
then in en alliance with the King, | 4 85 


Ye NRY neglefted not the aten opportunity of complain- 
ing to his gueſt of the reception, which Suffolk had met with 
in his dominions. I really thought,” replied the King of 

| Caſtile, that your greatneſs and felicity had ſet you far above 

„ apprehenfions from any perſon of fo little conſequence: But 
_ + to give _ fatisfaQtion, I ſhall baniſh him my ſtate,” J 
1 1 4 expect, that you will carry your complaiſance farther,” ſaid 
"the King: 1 deſire to have Suffolk put into my hands, where 

alone I can depend upon his ſubmiſſion and obedience.” 
„That meaſure,” ſaid Phili ip, © will reflect diſhonour upon 
« you as well as myſelf. You will be thought to have uſed 
me as a priſoner,” © Then the matter is at an end,” replied. 
"the King, © for I will take that diſhonour upon me; and ſo 
your honour is ſaved *.” The King of Caftile found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of complying ; but he firſt exacded Henry's 
promiſe that he would fpare Suffolk's life. That nobleman 
was invited over to England by Philip; as f the * would 


x Bacon, p. 633. | 3 | 
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 Sickreſs of 
the King. 


and to Ps till the day 


dered a very diſmal, proſpe& to him. 
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and put in poſſeſſion of the th 
- his widow, falling into 
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wo y rs; but little 
of his reign, except „ 
wok the young arch- 
He entertained alſo 
; firſt with the Queen- 
„ reli of Ferdinand; 55 afterwards with the 
„ daughter of ian, and ſiſter 
ut the decline. of his health put an end to all ſuch 
s eye towards that future 


of Philip. . 
thoughts; and he began to caſt 
exiſtence, which the iniquities and ſeverities of his reign ren- 


TO allay the terrors, 
under which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diſtributing alms 
and fol ing religious houſes, to make atonement for his 
crimes, and to purchaſe, by the ſacrifice of part of his ill-gotten 
treaſures, a reconciliation with his offended Maker. Remorſe 
even ſeized him at intervals for the abuſes of his authority by 


wo S : * 


15 7 Rymer, vol. Xii. p. 1442. f 
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Empſon ey! dur not Cofficient: kate 145 op the CHAP. 

'rapacious hand of 'thoſe oppreſſors. Sir William Capel was 9 
again fined two thouſand pounds under ſome frivolous pre- 8. 
tences, and was committed to the Tower for daring to murmur 

againſt that iniquity. Harris, an alderman of London, was 

indicted, and died of vexation before his trial came to an iſſue. 

Sir Lawrence | n e had been mayor, and his two ſhe- 

ne, were condemned in heavy fines, and ſent to priſon till 

they made. payment. The King gave countenance to all theſe 
oppreſſons; ; till death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed new 

tertrors upon him; and he then: ordered, by a general clauſe in 5 
bis will, that reſtitution ſhould! be made to all thoſe whom he 

BY had injured. He died of a. conſumption at his favourite palace SL. 

of Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three years and mo 22d April. 


n, e in the iueeneen dannn of his 480 * 
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e e reign of n ahi Gene was, in the main, forth 
nate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put and character. 
an end to the civil wars with which the nation had long been | 
barraſſed, he maintained peace and order in the ſtate, he 
depreſſed the former exorbitant power of the nobility, and, - 
together with the friendſhip of - ſome foreign princes, he 
acquired the conſideration and regard of all. He loved peace 
without fearing war; tho? agitated with continual ſuſpicions of 
his ſeryants and miniſters, he diſcovered no timidity either in 
the conduct of his affairs, or in the day of battle; and tho 
often ſevere in his puniſhments, he was commonly leſs actuated 
by revenge than by the maxims of policy. The ſervices, which 
he rendered the people, were derived from his views of private 
intereſt, rather than the motives of public ſpirit; and where he 


55 Dugd. baronage, II. p. 237. 


deviated 
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| ue avarice; — 2 
ments of pleaſure; een eee eee. 
e and generoſity. "His capacity was exellns, 


. Obere ſome y great Point of intereſt wg to be gained; and d while Y 


5 ruling paſſion; e eee ans, i yg fey : 
| of a man, placed in a high ſtation, and poſleſſed of talents for 


gr eat affairs, in Wwhom that paſſion predominated above ambi- 
tion. Even among private perſons, avarice is commonly 


nothing but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the 


Proſpect of that regard, di in 
attend on riches. eee 8 


0 on ama confideration which 


In power bo the « Via of f England b bad ieee b. deen ſome- 
"wk irregular or diſcretionary; ; bat was fearce ever ſo abſolute 
e . rt 6 Kan reign, + at! leaſt aſter the eſtabliſhment * the : 


% 


As a pot of SI attention to the ſmalleſt profits, Bacon tells us, that he had 


7 Pray a book of accompts kept by Empſon, and, ſubſcribed. in almoſt every leaf by the 


| King) s own hand, Among other articles was the following. Iten, Received of ſuch a 
« one five marks for a pardon, which, if it do not paſs, the money to be repayed, or the 
4 party otherwiſe ſatisfied,” - Oppoſite to this memorandam, the King had wrote with 
bis own hand, © otherwiſe ſatisfied.” Bacon, p- 630, 


great 


„ 2 
2 


HEN * 1. vn. 
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great W as FREE that of Henry. Beſides the netfonat. C 11 . 
chatacter of the man, full of vigour, induſtry, and ſeverity,.· ©__- 


deliberate in all projects, ſteady in every purpoſe, and attended 
with caution, as well as good fortune, in each enterprize; he 


came to the throne after long and bloody civil wars, which had 


ved all the great nobility, who alone could reſiſt the 


eneroachments of his authority: The people were tired with 


diſcord and inteſtine convulſions, and willing to ſubmit to 


uſurpations, and even to injuries, rather than plunge themſelves 
anew into like miſeries: The fruitleſs efforts made againſt him 


ſcrved always, as is uſual, to confirm his authority: As he ruled 


by a faction, and the lefler faction, all thoſe on whom he con- 
ferred offices, ſenſible that they owed every thing to his pro- 
tection, were content to ſupport his power, tho? at the expence, 
of juſtice and national privileges. Theſe ſeem the chief cauſes. 


which at this time beſtowed on the crown ſo conſiderable an 


addition of pterogative, and rendered the preſent reign a kind 


of epoch i in- the Engliſh conſtitution. * 


Tu 18 prince; tho' he exalted his own vn prerogative above law, 
is celebrated by his hiſtorian for many good laws, which he - 


cauſed to be enacted for the government of his ſubjects. 
ral conſiderable regulations, indeed, are found among the 


| flatutes of this reign; | both with regard to the police of the 


kingdom, and its commerce: But the former are generally con- 


trived with much better judgment than the latter. The more IIis laws. 
ſimple ideas of order and equity are ſufficient to guide a legiſla- 

tor in every thing that regards the internal adminiſtration of 
juſtice : But the principles of commerce are much more com- 
plicated, and require long experience and deep reflection to be 
well underſtood in any ſtate. The real conſequence of a law 
0 practice 18 there often Satrary to firſt appear ances. No won 
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| 2 practice, was in ne ei confirmed by act £ 
: Lord Bacon extols the uſe of this court; but men began, 
54 during the age of that hiſto! ian, to feel that ſo arbitrary: a juriſ- 
diction was totally incompatible with libe y and in proporti 
as the ſpirit of independance roſe ſtill higher in the nation, "the 
averſion againſt 3 it inereaſed, till it was entirely aboliſhed by act 
of parliament in che reign of Charles t wo” VR” 2 Hon Kore 


bai commencement of We civil wars. ee 
5 {Laws were 4 pad! in this reign, e the king 8 ſult for 


murder to be carried on within a year and day. Formerly, it 
did not uſually commence till after that term; and as the friends 
of the perſon murdered, in the interval often compounded 
matters with the criminal, that crime very frequently paſſed 
F Suits were given to the poor in forma 12257310 
as it is called: That i is, without paying dues for the writs, or 
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any fees to the council“: A good law at all times, eſpecially 
in that age, when the people laboured under the oppreſſion of 
the great; but a law very difficult to be carried into execution. 
A law was made againſt carrying off any woman by force , 
The benefit of clergy was abridged*, and the criminal, on the 
ſirſt offence, Was ordered to be burned i in hgh hand with a letter 


d Rot. ban. 3 f. 7. n. I”. 1 TEE 93 H. 7. cap. © | wh H. 7. 
cap. 12. 3 H. 9. cap. 2. 4 H. FO 13. Eb 


* 


{ 


any new offence. This law was much too indulgent, yet was 

| im hoſe days regarded as à violation of the rights of the church. 

Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any perſon, without: 
previouſly ſummoning him before their court*, .It is ſtrange, 
5 that an a practice ſhou 
5 Was granted in caſes which: exceed forty pounds value 6 


A lr dich has an appearance of equity, but which was after- ; 


a. 0 
C 10118 


wards found inconvenient. popular were not allowed 


to: be eluded by fraud or covin. If any ſervant of the King 


conſpired! againſt the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, or comp= 
troller of the King's houſhold; this deſign, tho? not followed 
by any act, was made liable to the puniſhment of felony *, 


r ſtatute was procured by the jealouſy of archbiſhop Mor- 
WhO een ene gies. e to the e of great 


» . 
| Ts. F N 5 E | E * on 2 
1 & # * 9 — 4 * 2 E 
n 8 0 
J 3 3 2 n > 


ae PARRY LARS: a any | ſeſſion ding this eigen Weicht 
5 ande ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, and giving them badges 


or liveries; a practice, by which they were, in a manner, 


inliſted under ſome great lord, and were kept in readineſs to 
aſſiſt him in all wars, inſurrections, riots, violences, and even 


in bearing evidence for him in courts of juſtice. This diſor- 
der, which had ariſen during turbulent times, when the law 
could give little protection to the ſubject, was then deeply 
rooted in England; and it required all the vigilance and rigour 
of Henry to extirpate it. There is a ſtory of his ſeverity 
againſt that abuſe ; which ſeems to merit praiſe, tho' it is com- 


811 H. ene, - Ibid. cap. 24 19 H. 7. cap. 3. 


. E ]bid. cap. 1. & 12. 11 H. 7. cap. 3. 19 H. 7. 
ap. .. 13 H. 7. cap. 12. 11 H. 5. cap 251 ee 
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ng his crime. aer which he was nod eapitally for CHAP. 
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uld ever have prevailed. Attaint of 
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a 7 His favourite: generäk ih whom gs 
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;  hiy/achis:aſite 66 — was defirous of making s 
5 der of his" ace che W e e gueſts 


fp pe eee e kn enn wha 
| . e 0000 


mes pig 1 . erer eee 4 

« © priſince? The King ſtarted a little, and ſaid, By my 

0 faith, my lord, I thank you f for my good cheer, but I muſt 
1 nenen, be broken in wy ſighu. My attorney 
„ WMmuſt ſpettk with you,” Oxford is ſaid to have payed no leſs 

ran ne W AN Gy h 4 bl 
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Fur n ati arts; — effe@natly. 1 3 pg 1 e 
ſevetities of laws, put an end to this pernieious Practice. 

The nobility; inſtead of vying Witlr each other)” in the number 

Ved boldndh of their fetainers, aequfted by de degrees a more civi- 

Nzed ſpevies of emulation, and ende avoid to excel in the 

ſplendout and elegance of their equipage, houſes, and tables. 


1 


The oommen people, no longer maintained in a vielous idle- 
neſs by their ſuperiors, were obliged to learn ſome calling or 
induſtry, and became uſeful both to themſelves and others. 


. it cult be acknowledged; 3 in ſpite. of thoſe who declaim ſo 
violently 
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8 A dee, nobel dy de amber. 


1 pleaſed — 5 thut, 28 much as an induſtrious tradeſ- ee 


man zs hoth a hetter man and u better citinen than one f thoſe 
dle vetainers, wbo. fonmeily dependod on che great families; o 
much is the life of 2x modern ene more en than war 
of men Wr. 117 89164 "9-51-38 
nat 133; #1 0 21194 ys, Dt Ie 2 CRE ne p 351, <7 
5 eee eee which was 
5 1 mer ee during the reign of Henry, was chat by which the nobi- 
lity and gentty acquired a e of breaking the antient entails, 
Dand:of alienating thrir Eſtates. By means of this law, joined 


RY LP pelo ks England. It 18 _ ble, that 
| Henry foreſaw and intended this Con fes 
Rant ſcheme of this palicy chhſiſted in depreſſing the great, and 


exalting churclimen, - lawyers, and men of new families, who 


were more RE; on n him. 

un King's Jony 1 Ane; A led "AP to entourage 
fot. By vieh enereaſed his cuſtoms; but, if we may judge 
by imgſt of che laws enaQed-during: his reign, trade and induſ- 
try were rather hurt than promoted by the care and attention 
which were given to them. Severe laws were made againſt 


taking\intoreſt For money, which was then denominated uſury . 
Even the profits of exchange were prohibited, as ſavouring of 


N , which the ſuperſtition of that age en; proſcribed. 


n 4 H. 7 cap. 24. The prafiice of PILE BAS entails by means of a fine and recovery 


Vas introduced in the reign of Edward the 4th : But it was not, properly ſpeaking, law, 


till the Ratute of Henry the 7th ; which, by correeupe ſome abuſes that attended that prac- 


| tice, gave indirectly a ſanction to it. | 
JC - | * Ibid, cap. B. 


1 fo . a 40 


dhe beginning hmæury 2nd i the age, the great 
fortunes of the barons were gradually diſipared, and the pro- 


lee; becauſe the con- 
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| | Ving it: away in 2 

Hon $ES were forbid to be ee as if that exportation 

did net eneourage the breed, and render them more plentiful in 

N e kingdom. To promote archer , no; bows were to be ſold at 

igher | RIO Wlan e eee ae e = 

| Nee * Pr den land dne 

| 55 cloath , to caps and hats: And labourers wages were regu- 

„ by law ?. It is. e that theſe circumſtances, ought 

nh always to be left free, and be entruſted to the common courſe 

| : | 77 H. 7. wy 1 50 ws © EN A f 3 7. cap. 23. "= EF 


bs +; H. 7. cap. 8. 11 H. 7. cap. 17. 3H. 7. cap. 12. 
4H. 2. Cap. 8. * Ibid. cap. 9. 1 11 H. 7. cap. 22. 
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of biiſineſs and commerce. ' o ſome it may appear kpehing, 
chat the price of a yard of ſcarlet doth ſhould be limited to fix 
and twenty ſhillings, that of a yard of coloured cloth to eigh- 
teen; higher prices than theſe commodities bear at preſent: 
And that the wages of a tradeſman, ſuch as a maſon, brick- 
layer, tyler, c. ſhould be regulated at near ten-pence a day 


riſen very much ſince the difcovery of the Weſt-Indies; but 
not ſo much in every partieular as is generally imagined. The 
greater induſtry of the preſent times has enereaſed the number 


of tradeſmen and labourers, ſo as to keep wages nearer a par 
than could be expected from the great encreaſe of gold and 


ſilver. And the additional art employed in the finer manufac- 
tures, has even made ſome of theſe commodities fall ' below 
their former value. Not to mention, that merchants and 
| dealers, being contented with leſs profit than formerly, afford 


the goods cheaper to their cuſtomers. It appears by a ſtatute 


of this 'reign *, that goods bought for fixteen-pence would 
| ſometimes be ſold by the merchants for three ſhillings. The 
commodities, whoſe price has chiefly riſen, are butchers meat, 


fowl, and fiſh, {eſpecially the latter) which cannot be much 


augmented in quantity by the encreafe of art and induſtry; 
The profeſſion which then abounded moſt, and was embraced 


by perſons of the loweſt rank, was the church: By a clauſe of 


2 ſtatute, all elerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were forbid to 
| ber, without A inn from the vice-chancellor *: . 


| 


" Que great cauſe af the low fate of r ORE this 


period, was the reſtraints put upon it; and the parliament, or 


5 0 H. 7. cp. 94 ® 11 II. 7, cap. 22. . 
5 rather 


which is not much inferior to the preſent wages given in ſome 
places in England. Labour and commodities have certainly 
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b. 80 (er he was the — Kh 
enlarged a little ſome uf thefe limitations; hut not to dhe derte 
chat rns requifzte. A law had been enacted during che reign 
3 EY | er ee eee eee, dex 

5 5 3 da eee de ea, bene G. | 


| decay of manufactures as; complained of in Norwich from the 
_ . want of bands, exempted that city from the penalties of this 
© Jaw ©, /Afterwatils, the whole county of Morfelke obtained a 
. like exemption with vegurd to Komen e den gd 4 the woolen 
3 Die Wees der is never more 
effectusliy encouraged than by the encreaſe af manufaftures. 
For a like reaſam, the lam enncted againſt incloſures, and for 
che keeping up of farm hauſes*, ſcarcely deſerves the high 
| praiſes beſtowed: on it by lord Bacon. If huſbandmen un- 
derſtand agriculture, Sep een ee vent for their commo- 
dities, we need not dread a diminution. of the people, employed 
ia the country. All ids of: ſupporting populouſneſs, 
_ except by the intereſt af the proprietors, are violent and inef- 
fectual. During a century andd a half after dis period, W 
uns a cohtioual renewal of laws and edlicts againſt depopulationn 
whence we may infer, chat none of them were ever executed. 
| 1 W it laſt Ts a remedy. 


Our great chock to induiiry-i in England was the eredting of 
= fe ; an abuſe which is not yet entirely corrected. A 
law was enacted, that corporations ſhould not paſs any by-laws 


. | without che conſent of three of the chief . officers of fate” 
| 7H. 7. cap. 17. = J. cap. ww i H. 7. cab. 2. 
e 4H. 7. Cap. 19. ; F 19 H. 7. Cap. 8 9 8 
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cities of Gloceſ e eee e . 
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„ N is 5 Fig of this reign', n E 
from, which it appears, that the company of merchant adven- 
tuxers in London, had, by their own authority, debarred all 

the other merchants of the kingdom, from trading to the great 
maxts in the Low Countries, unleſs each trader previouſly payed 
them, the ſum. of near feventy pounds. It is ſurpriſing that 
ſuch a by-law (i it deſerves that name) could ever be carried 
into Execution; and that the —— Harte bet 
requiſite to abrogate * hg 


\ 


I Was during this” reign, on the fecond of Auguft 1492, 
à little before fun- ſet, that Chriſtopher Columbus, a Florentine, 
ſet out from Cadiz on his memorable voyage for the difcovery 
of the weftern world; and a few years after, Vaſquez de 
Gama, a Portugnefe, paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, and 
opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. Theſe great events 
were attended with the moſt important conſequences to all the 
7 nations of Europe, even to fuch as were not immediately con- 
cerned ite thoſe naval enterprizes. The enlargement of com- 
merce and navigation encreaſed induſtry and the arts every 
where: The nobles diſſipated their fortunes in expenſive 
pleaſures: Men of an inferior rank both acquired a ſhare 
itr the landed property, and created to themfelves a confi- 
derable property of a new kind, in ſtock, commodities, art, 
eredit, and correfpondence. In ſome nations the privileges of 
the commons encreaſed, by this encreaſe of property: In moſt 


| 19 H. . cap. 8. * Ibid. cap. 18. | 3 x2 H. 7. cap. * 
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| 4 | Rabliſhed ſanding armies, and maſtezed: the fiberties of their 
© - kingdoms: But in all places, the condition of the people, from 
hens EPO Ss by whom: oy MOREY 


confiderable en of it. And as the general courſe © 
events thus tended. to depreſs the nobles and exalt the people, 
Henry the ſeventh, who alſo 'embraced that ſyſtem of policy, 
has acquired more . than his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeak- 

ings ſeem 0p temlelves to deſerve, on account Hori 


. r 
7 


nue was by, ten only, - that the e King had not a e 
| able hand i in thoſe great naval diſcoveries, by which the Preſent 
age was fo much diſtinguiſhed. Columbus, after, meeting 
many. repulſes ny the courts of Portugal and Spain, ſent his 
brother Bartholomew into England, in order to explain his 

projects to Henry, and crave his Protection for the execution 

of them. Henry invited him to England; but his brother, in 
returning to Spain, being taken by pyrates, was detained in 
his voyage; and Columbus, meanwhile, having obtained the 

countenance of Ifabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, and 
happily executed his enterprize. Henry was not diſcouraged by 
this diſappointment: : He fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, 
dwelling i in Briſtol; and ſent him. weſtwards i in 1498 in ſearch 
of new countries. Cabot diſcovered the main land of America 
towards the ſixtieth degree of northern latitude: He ſailed 
to uthwards along the coaſt, and diſcovered Newfoundland, and 
other countries: But returned to England, without making 
any, Poop or ſettlement. Elliot and other merchants in 
| 5 Krifto 
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15 W dunds in building one ſhip called the Great 
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Bor though: this improvement df: e and the diſcos FR 
| cry both the Indies, was the moſt memorable incident that 


happened during chis or any other period, it was not the only 


imported, together with their admirable language, a tincture 


of their ſcience and of their refined taſte in poetry and eloquence. 
About the ſame time, the purity of the Latin tongue was re- 
vived, the ſtudy of antiquity became faſhionable, and the eſteem ; 
for literature gradually propagated itſelf throughout every na- 
tion of Europe. The art of printing, invented about that time, 


facilitated extremely the progreſs of all theſe improvements : 
The invention of gunpowder changed the whole art of war.: 
Mighty innovations were ſoon after made in religion, ſuch as 
not only affected thoſe ſtates that embraced them, but even 
thoſe that adhered to the antient faith and worſhip : And thus 
Aa general revolution was made -in human affairs throughout 
this part of the world; and men gradually attained that ſitua- 
tion, with regard to commerce, arts, ſciences, government, 


police, and cultivation, i in which they have ever ſince perſe- 
vered. Here therefore commences the uſeful, as well as the 


* Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 37. 1 ' Stowe, pe 48. . 


Ni This Ws, property ſpeaking; the firſt hip in the 
Tight y. Before this period, when the prince wanted a 
f cet; he-had fo other wor ae e a from the mer. 


great event by which the age was diſtinguiſhed... In 1453, 
' Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks; and the Greeks, 


among whom ſome remains of learning were ſtill preſerved, 
bs being ſcattered by theſe Barbarians, took ſhelter in Italy, and 
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IHE death of 1 Tenry the Seventh had been attended with CHAP, 
as open and viſible ; a joy among the people as deceney 0 * 1 
. ud permit; and the acceſſion and coronation of his ſon, 1505. 
Henry the Eighth, ſpread univerſally a declared and unfeigned # 
ſatisfaction, 1 Inſtead of a monarch, jealous, ſevere, and ava- Popularity of 
wien who, in proportion as he advanced in years, was ſink- . 
ing ſtill deeper in thoſe unpopular vices; a young prince of 
eighteen had ſucceeded to the throne, who, even in the eyes 
of men of ſenſe, gave promiſing hopes of his future conduct, 
much more in thoſe of the people, always enchanted with 
navelty, youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of 
his perſon, accompanied with dexterity in every manly exerciſe, . 
Was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy countenance, 


with a lively air, with the appearance of ſpirit and activity in 
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His father, in order to remove him 
of ee buſineſs, had 
wn in the Ar of me; 5 | and, the p 
the vices: of vehemence, ardour, 5 impe 


| into tyranny, were 
condom oaks: as Balls incident to 


would be corrected, when time had 
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y ary, embraced. in the commencement 
of his reign. His enten the counteſs of Richmond 
and Derby, was ſtill alive; and as. ſhe was a woman much cele- 


7 — 
e- 


x + 7% ” 


| brated for prudence and virtue, he willy ſhewed * great de 
rence to her opinion in the eflablifhment of Rib new council. 

The members were Warham, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, a and 
chancellor; the earl of Shrewſbury, fleward; lord Herbert, 
Chamberlain; fir Thoma s Lovel, maſter of the wards' and con- 
_ ſtable of the Tower; fir Edward Poynings, ' knight of the gar- 

ter, comptroller; fir Henry Mar arney, afterwards lord Marney; ; 
fir Thomas Darey, afterwards lord Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, 

doctor of laws; and ſir Henry Wyat?. wy Theſe 1 men had long 
been ccuftomen to buſinieſs under the late King, and were 
the TO e of all che I miniſters "employed by that 
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T. Mori, a Sls p. 183. 5 Father Pau, lib. =o * Herbert, 
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che new King were the earl of Surrey, treaſurer; and Fox, 

; biſhop of Wincheſter, - ſecretary and privy ſeal. This prelate, 
who enjoyed great credit during all the: former reign, had 
A acquired: ſuch habits of caution and frugality as he could not 
_ eafily>lay aſide; and he ſtill oppoſe Aby his remonſtrances, 


| thoſe ſchemes of diſſipation and expence, which the youth and 
| paſſions of Henry rendered agreeable to him, But Surrey was 


* 


P34 


4 more dexterous courtier; and tho“ few had borne'a greater 
| £ Mare in the Frugal politics of the laſt King, he knew how to 
Conföôrm himſelf" to the humour of his new maſter; and no one 
7 was fo forwi rd in pro 
nificence, which began to prevail under the young monarch *, 
By this policy he ingratiated himſelf with Henry; he made 
5 profit, a8 well as the other courtiers, of the laviſh difpoſition 
bf his maſter and he engaged him in ſuch a courſe of play 
and idleneſs as rendered him negligent of affairs, and willing 
- to entruſt the government of the ſtate entirely into the hands 
5 of his miniſters. The immenſe treafures, amaſſed by the late 
; King, were gradually diſſipated in the giddy expences of Henry. 
One party of pleafure fucceeded to another: Tilts, tourna- 
ments and carouſals were exhibited with all the' maghificerice 


mitted'the court to indulge itſelf, in every amuſement, ſerious 
buſineſs was but little attended to. Or if the King intermitted 
the courſe of his feſtivity, he employed Hinaſelf chiefly i in an 
5 application to muſic and literature, which were his favourite 
purfuits, and which were well adapted to his genius. He had 


5 Lore Helben. Ny : | 3 


oting that liberality, Pleaſure, and mag- 


of that age: 1 And as. the preſent'tranquillity of the public per- 


made fuch S in the former art, as even to compoſe | 
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e t or hurtful; fince hey were all alike vl, 6 0 10 
they remained unrepealed by the legiſla 

ral for a licentious populace to murmur e the t 

authority; dut adl wiſe'ſtates had ever made their glory to 


confaſt in the juſt diſtribution of rewards and puniffiments, and 


hund anmemed the former to che obſervance and enforcement of 


_ the laws, che latter to their violation and infraction: And that 
1 fudden+ overthrow of all govermmiert might be expected; 


where the judges were committed to the e 100 the en, 
ae dale ts 2 of * ne 13 
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i rede e ab bass this ins, „Barbe Jad 
3 Tower; and ſoon after brought t bes el. 
Ide ſtrict execution of laws, however obſolete, could never be 


amputed to them as 2 crime in a court of judicature;: and it is 


acted by the ſecret conimands of his father, 


ferutiny. In order, therefore, to gratify the people with the 
Fimiſhment of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes very impro- 
_ -bables/ or indeed abſolutely impoſſible;.; were charged upon 


them; that they had entered it a conſpiracy againſt the King, 


and had intended, on the death of the late King, to have ſeized 


far moved by popiilar prejudices, joined to court influence, as: 
to give a verdict againſt them; which was afterwards confirmed 


* a © rand attainder 1 in ns „ e at the earneſt deſire 


ä : 5 8 Hollingſhed, p- 904. | 
» This parliament met on the 21ſt January, 1 cho. A law was tkere — 24 in order 
to prevent. lows abuſes wh had n doring the late reign. The forfeiture W 


| 2 chat even —_— they had exerciſed arbitrary power, the f 
was not willing that their conduct ſhould undergo too ſevere a 


vy ſurde the admiiniftration of government. The jury were fo 
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nts of the wk ue "When theſe ate 


© | - weighed, they determined the council, che“ contrary 'to*t 
5 | nion of the Pager to give Henry their advice e 


op ; -which was done 
J 47 > Ss Richmond,» wh N 1 had concurred in 
TE June 3. ments, died ſoon after uriage of her ra 
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| 
| 5 ce penal ſtatutes was reduced to the term of three years. Coſts. and. damages were given 


| 5 . FL, A againſt informers upon acquittal of the accuſed : More ſevere puniſhments were enacted 
| „ againſt perjury: The falſe inquiſitions procured by Empſon and Dudley were declared 
| 7 Ie aul and invalid. Traverſes were allowed; and the time of tendering them enlarged. 
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85 were circumſtances which rendered 


"tinned ſtill, as during the late reign, to be the center of all the fairs. 


"wats and bY gotiations of the European princes; and Henry's 


8 > 


-was not engaged by. any immediate intereſt or neceſſity to take 
part with either. Lewis the Twelfth of France, after the con- 


b of Milan, was the only great prince who poſſeſſed any 
territory in Italy; and could he have remained in tranquillity, 
be was enabled by His ſituation to preſcribe laws to all the 


by both ſides; "4 at the ſame time, that he 


CHAP. 


5 FR s: The ſituation „ 5 
1 — affairs was no leſs happy and deſirable. Italy con- PY 1510. 


reign al- 


1 Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance amon g 


them. But the defire of making a conqueſt of Naples, to 


"which he had the fame title or  pretenſions with his predeceſſor, 


All engaged him in new enterprizes; ; and as he foreſaw oppo- 
ſition from Ferdinand, who was connected both by treaties and 


affinity with Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers 


of intereſt, to which the ears of that monarch were ever open, | 


- to engage him in an oppoſite confederacy. He ſettled with him 
a plan for the partition of the kingdom of Naples and the ex- 


pulſion of Frederic: A plan, which the politicians of that age 
regarded as the moſt egregious imprudence in the French mo- 
narch, and the greateſt perfidy in the Spaniſh: Frederic, ſup- 
ported only by ſubjects, who were either diſcontented with his 


| government, or indifferent about his fortunes, was unable to 
reſiſt ſo powerful a confederacy, and was deprived of his domi- 


nions: But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee Naples immediately 
prove the ſource of contentiort among his enemies. Ferdinand 


gave ſeeret orders to his general, Gonſalvo, whom the Spaniards 


honour with the appellation of the great captain, to attack the 


armies of 1 and make himſelf maſter of all the dominions 
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VVV 9 1 "the princes. Several great wenne. wp efabli 


Why. vo one fo far furp: 
e even Pretence, for jo ealou ay. "England: was 5 Unitgd in domeſlic 
| „ Peace, and by its ſituation happily ſecured from the invaſion. of 


: owerf monarchy, w hich Ferdinand adminiſtere' 

10, 2: arts, adulent indeed and deceitful, but full of vigour | 
%% I, ability. Lewis the Twelfth of France, a gallant and. gene- 
5 rous prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne of Brittany, widow to 
5 „ predeceſſor, preſerved the union with that principality, on 
1 P which the ſafety of his kingdom ſo much depended. Max- 
5 +. imilian, the emperor, beſides the hereditary dominions of 
T2) VV Auſtrian family, maintained authority in the empire, 
„ notwithſtanding his levity of diſpoſition, was able to unite 

FE: FLEE On the German princes in any great plan of intereſt, at leaſt, of 


FAY 


. ence. Charles, prince of Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian 
f | and Ferdinand, had already ſucceeded to the rich dominions of 
| the houſe of Burgundy; and being as yet in early youth, the 
government Was entruſted to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, a 

| $: princeſs endowed with ſignal prudence and virtue. The inter- 


n * * * var. 


0 e uf; cheſe i pe ſtates, by 8 With 
| ocher, migba long have maintained general tranquillity, had not 
the aQtive and enterpriſing genius of an ambitious pontiff firſt 
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AtexAvDER this Sith was dead; a man of a baguler U ha Jalius the de- 
racder, and, excepting his ſon Cæſar Borgia, almoſt the only d. 


man we read of i in hiſtory, who has joined great capacity witk 


the blackeſt vices and the moſt abandoned profligacy of man- 
After a ſhort interval, Julius the Second had ſucceeded . 


ys he papal throne, who tho? endowed with many virtues, 


gave almoſt as much ſcandal to the world as his deteſted prede- 


ceſſor: His virtues were deemed unſuitable to his ſtation of 
ſovereign pontiff, the ſpiritual judge and common father of 


1 C wiſtians, Actuated by an unextinguiſhable thirſt of glory, 


wle in his ſchemes, undaunted in his enterprizes, in- 
able in his purſuits; mapnanitnous, imperious, domi 
ke thro” all the fetters, which old age 


weng r his vaſt foul br 
and a prieftly character impoſed upon it, and during his ponti- 


fieate, kept the world in perpetual agitation. By his intrigues, 


a league had been formed at Cambray*, between himſelf, 
Maximilian the emperor, Lewis the Twelfth of France, and 
Ferdinand of Arragon; and the object of this great confederacy 


Dy to overwhelm, by their ngen arms, the commonwealth ; 


of Venice. 


A Tu 18 ihuſtrious commonwealth, the great bulwark of 


Furope againſt the' barbarians, and the admired model of civil 


py.” had riſen to a conſiderable power, and d began to make 


1112 


2 In 7755 . 
a figure, 


lane of 
ee 


a cordial ami 


her beſt alles, 
lie jealouſy. 


= inſt her. Ferdinand defired to 
ſome towns'on the coaſt of. Naples, which his 
voluntarily, for money, conſigned i into- 


dominions, as the patrimony of the chur 


the ſcheme of this conf 


<4 


only to her own power, the had-neg- 
with any other ſtate; | 


Wor "thay hs: empire:.The 


8, challenged another | of th eir 
In order to cover 


acy, the anal d' 


miniſter of France, had met at Cambray with Margaret of 
Savoy, under colour of — a difference between her 
and the duke of Guelders; 


and it was there, that the alliance 


againſt Venice was Geretly. fi gned by the contracting powers, 


Fg : 1 


all the meaſures of operation concerted”, 


3% 5 Ty | ” Guicciardini, lib. 8. Bembo. . 


bret the. Venetians 
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Tur Venetians were e appriſed of thinks Snider; and 3 CHA p. 

| themſelves for reſiſtance; They provided every means of 11625 

\ de, except the moſt eſſential, brave and warlike forces, pate 

impoſſible to raiſe, where the ideas of military glory 

are extingr aiſhed, and men have, from long habit, acquired. 
other objects of ambition. They ſent into the field an army of 
4, ooo men under experienced leaders, the count of Pitigliano 
and Bartholomew Alviano; and hoped, that fo great a force. 

a would ſecure them from the invaſion of Lewis, who had led 

an army into Italy, and firſt took the field againſt. them. But. 
the martial nobility of- France, headed by their gallant ſove- 
"reign, utterly diſcomfited- theſe enervated forces; and in the 
action of Ghlerradadda, the power and glory of Venice, the: 
reſult of conſummate wiſdom, and the work of ages, ſuffered: 
in one day a check, .which it has never yet been able thoroughly 
to recover. Diſmayed with this loſs, the Venetians took a 
haſty reſolution of abandoning all their dominions on the con- 
tinent of Italy; and they accordin gly withdrew their garriſons 
from every place, and freed their ſubjects from their oaths of. 

5 - allegiance. Lewis immediately put himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Creme, and all the other places 
which had been diſmembered from the Milaneſe. Even Verona, 
Padua, Vicenza, and other towns, which, by the treaty of 
6 fell under the partition of Maximilian, offered to 
open their gates to the French monarch. Had Maximilian, 
inflead of waſting his time at Trent, led his forces early into. 
Italy, an end had been put for ever to the power and do- 
minion of Venice. But Lewis, well acquainted with the fickle-. 
neſs and inconſtaney of that prince, was determined to give him. 
no pretext for deſerting his alliance; - and therefore ordered the = 
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+ check 0 he enero of te fortune and the ſuperiority of 
17 ſtz:eir enem They volun ly made a ſacrifice to Ferdinand 

5 33 e to which he laid claim; and 

W he tached him from the alliance 5 


0 


need 


* 
1 


V em r in e emmy a which, tho? ut 
1 (ELIOT th Fe groin annie te ad- gere 
1: Fr 1 ME period of the republic. | FF Steg, 


ITgu393 x great force and ſecure ſituation of the conſiderable mo- 
5 narchies prevented any one of them from aſpiring t any con- 
et en moment; and tho? this conſideration c could not maintain 

N general peace, or remedy the natural inquietude of men, it 
5 rendered the princes of this age more eaſy in deſerting engag 
_— 45 maents and changing their alliances, i in which they were retained 
. more by” humour and caprice than by any natural or durable 

s had no fooner humbled the Venetian republic, 


YT Buonacorſi, petrus de Angleria, epiſt. 418. e Goicciard. 1; 8 
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e was inſpirt eee ambition, aha nine 
.forei zners from Italy, or, to ſpeak in the ſtile affected by 
the Italians of that age, the freeing that country entirely from 


1 the dominion of:Barbarians*. . He was determined to make the 
tempeſ ſ fall firſt UPC Lewis; and in order to pave the way for 


ze, he at once ſought for a ground of quarrel 


with that monarch, and courted the alliance of other princes. 


He declared war againſt the du ke of Ferrara, the confederate 


of Lewis. He ſolicited the favour of Engl and, by fending 
Henry a. ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk and anointed: with 
chriſm. He engaged in his intereſts Bambridge archbiſhop of 
Tork, and Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, whom he ſoon after 

created cardinal. He drew over Ferdinand to his ſide, thoꝰ that 
monarch, at firſt, made no declaration of his i intentions. And what 


he chiefly valued, he framed a treaty with the Swiſs cantons, Who, 


enraged by ſome neglects put upon them by Lewis, accompa- 
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nied with contumelious expreſſions, had quitted the alliance of 


France, and walted an i of Fw themſelves on 
that nation. 50 


fl 1 Is was e ae to 1 the duke of Ferrara, 


5 prong ſuffered merely for his attachment to the crown of France. 
Chaumont, his lieutenant in the Milaneſe, received orders to 


defend him againſt Julius, who, ſupported by his own daunt- 


leſe ſpirit, and confiding i in the ſacredneſs of his character, had 
ſet his enemy at defiance. By a happy and unexpected move- 


ment, Chaumont ſurrounded the pope and all his court in Bo- 
logna; and had he not allowed himſelf to be amuſed by a 
treaty, to which his profound reſpect for the holy father made 


him the more willing to hearken, he had been able, without 
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. i he was agitated With ſuch violent regret, mat ke felt inte . 
8 HH 2 languiſhing illneſs, of which he ſoon after died; tho" opp- 
. ſite remorſes took place on his death-bed, and he very humbly fl 
VÄ⸗lü craved eee eee vous ſin, in having 
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„ 8 e French W . the attacks ' 

mies, he thought it alſo requiſite to make an attempt vn che 

pope himſelf, and to deſpoil him, as much as poſſible, of that 
ſacred character, which chiefly rendered him formidable. He . | 
engaged ſome cardinals, diſguſted with the violence of Julius, 

do deſert him; and by their authority, he was- determined, HK | 


15611. 


; conjunction with Maximili: 1, Who ſtill adhered to his alliance, 
5 to call · a general council, which might reform the church, and 


check the exorbitancies of the Roman pondff. A council-was WY, 
ſſiummoned at Piſa, which from the beginning bore a very in- 
El - . auſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little ſucceſs to its- adherents. -- 
„ Except a few French biſhops, who unwillingly obeyed their 
King's orders in attending the council, all the other prelates 
kept at a diſtance from an aſſembly, -whieh they regarded as the 
| . FRED offspring of” faction, intrigue, and worldly politics. Even 
Pins, the place of their reſidence, ſhowed them ſigns of con- 
C EEC tempt; which engaged them to transfer their ſeſſion to Milan, a 
. con under the dominion of the French monarch. Notwithſtand- 
3 | ing this advantage, they did not experience much more reſpect- 
1 | 1 ful treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found it neceſ- 
Ce 3 er to make another remove to Lyons. Lewis himſelf fortifiet 
= | theſe violent prejudices | in | favour of the papal — by the 
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Eh "SINN which he diſcovered, of . e aid 8 


miſſion to Julius, whom he always ſpared, even when fortune had 
| thrown into his hands the moſt inviting opportunities of hum- 
bling him. And as it was known, that his conſort, who had 
7 great authority over him, was extremely diſquieted in mind, on 
account of his diſſentions with the holy father, all men prognoſ- 
ticated to e final ſucceſs i in this a conteſt, 


ii enterprizing pope FROM, dd 8 and availed 
himlelf of them with the utmoſt temerity and inſolence. 80 


much had he neglected his pontifical character, that he acted 
in perſon at the ſiege of Mirandola, viſited the trenches, ſaw 


ou of his attendants killed by his fide, and, like a young ſol- 


dier, chearfully bore all the rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, 
5 ſuit of military glory: Yet was he ſtill able to throw, 
2 even. on 1 bis moſt moderate opponents, the charge of impiety 
and propha neſs. | He ſummoned a council at the Lateran : He 

* Piſa under an interdict, and all the places which gave 
- ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council: He excommunicated the car- 


dinals and prelates who attended it: Heeven directed his ſpiri- 


' tual thunders againſt the princes who adhered to it: He freed 


their: ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance, and gave their domi- 


_ mions to ey one, who could Ale ee of them. 


0 Wasa of Aid” who had acquired the firname of 
the Catholic, regarded the cauſe of the pope and of religion 


only as a cover to his ambition and ſelſiſh politics: Henry, 
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naturally ſincere and ſancuine in his temper, and the more ſo 


on account of his youth and inexperience, was moved with a 


| 


8 Guicciardini, Ab. 9. 
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; nn = Which he believed him expoſed from the ambitious ow roll 
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of Lewis. Hopes had been given him by Julius, that tlie title 


War wich 
France. 


48h of Feb. 5 
„„ FEE Eee 1 1 N a a alot g io ah favoured wy the _— 


| nation „„ N71 


cious ornarnent;: would, in reward of his ſervices, be transferred 
to that of England. ah "Inipatient alſo of acquirin g that diſtinc- 
tion in Europe, to which his power and opulence entitled him, 


nisronx or ENGLAND. 


99 


| hearty defre of proteating the pope from that oppreſſoty % 


of the moſt Chr: ian King, which had hitherto been annexed to 2 
the crown of France, and which was regarded as its moſt pre- + 


he could not long remain neuter amidft the noiſe of arms; and 


the natural enmity of the Engliſh' againſt France, as well as 
heir antient claims upon that kingdom, led Henry to join that 
alliance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed againſt 5 
the French monarch.” A herald was ſent to Paris, to exhort 
Lewis not to wage impious war ' againſt the holy father; and 1 
| when he returned without ſucceſs, ' another was ſent to make a 
demand of the antient patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, 


Guienne, and Normandy. This meſſage was underſtood as 2 
declaration of war; and a parliament, being ſummoned, readily 5 


Ly; B 0 AVISO; an agent of the pope at London, had been cor- 


rupted by the court of France, and had previouſly revealed to 
Lewis all the meaſures which Henry was concerting againſt 
him. But this infidelity did the King inconſiderable prejudice, 


in compariſon of what he experienced from che ſelfiſh purpoſes 


of the ally, to whom he-chiefly truſted for affiſtance. Ferdi- 
nand, his father-in-law, had fo long perſevered in a courſe of 


crooked 1 that he began even to value bimſelf on his 


k aer lib. xi. P. Daniel, prey ii. p· 22595 Herbert, Holliogſhed, p. 831. 
1 Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. 811. 


dexterity | 


0 which enabled him the better to take advantage of his want of 


HE N N * VII. 


ſhameful ſucceſles, - Being told one day, that Lewis the twelfth, « vt 5 


a prince of a very different character, had complained of his 515. 
having once cheated him: He lies, the drunkard!“ ſaid he, 

T have cheated him above twenty times.“ This prince con- 

| fidered his cloſe connexion with Henry, only as the means 


| 55 tk 
dexterity. in fraud and HI ink he made a boaſt of thoſe CH ap. If 


experience. 1 He adviſed him not to invade France by a 
of Calais, where he himſelf ſhould not have it in his power to 
| aſſiſt him: He exhorted him rather to ſend forces to Fontarabia, Expedition to 
| whence | he could eaſily make a conqueſt of Guienne, a province, Tan 
in which, it was imagined, the Engliſh had ſtill ſome adherents. 
He promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh 
army. And ſo forward did he ſeem to promote the intereſts of 
his ſon-in-law, that he even ſent veſſels to England, in order to 
tranſport over the forces which Henry had levied for that pur- 
poſe. The marquis of Dorſet commanded theſe troops, which 
conſiſted of ten thouſand men, moſtly infantry; the lord How- 
ard, ſon to the earl of Surry, the lord Broke, lord Ferrars, and 
many others of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied 
him in this ſervice. All were on fire to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by military atchievements, and to make a conqueſt of importance 
for their maſter. The ſecret purpoſe of Ferdinand in this un- 
. * * was duffle by no * 


Tur ſmall gon of Nanarie lies on the frontiers between 
France and Spain; and as John d' Albert, the preſent King, 
was connected in friendſhip and alliance with Lewis, the oppor- 
tunity ſeemed favourable to Ferdinand, while the Engliſh forces 
were conjoined with his own, and while all adherents to the 


council of Piſa lay under the ſentence of excommunication, to put 
ES M m m 2 himſelf 
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hindi in poſſſn of theſe dona No oner 


Feen are 3 e e e ee eee 

Jjointly an invaſian af France, and to ferm the ſiege of 
| Bayonne, which opened the way into Guienne : But he 
remarked: to vn TO: general how dangerous it might 
prove 10 leave behind them the kingdom of Navarre, which, 
being in cloſe N with France, could eaſily give admittance 
to the enemy. and eut off all com munication between Spain and 
dhe aner, armies. To proveſs againſt fo as. an event, 


enter into any engagement or that pur 
chat ſecurity ſhould be given for 5 trict 
8 having likewiſe. agreed to this condition, Ferdinand 
demanded, that he ſhould deliver into his hands ſix of the moſt 
conſiderable places af his dominions, ddt with his eldeſt ſon 
as a hoftage. Theſe were not conditions to be propoſed to a 
ſovereign; and as the Spanih ee expected: a refuſal, he 
gave immediate orders to the duke of Alva, his general, to 
make an invaſion of Navarre, and to reduce the kingdom to 
ſubjection. Alva ſoon made himſelf maſter of all the ſmaller 
towns; and being r to form the ſiege of Pampeluna, the 
capital, he ſummoned the marquis of Dorſet to join him with 
the THO army, and concert n all their operations. N 


Daa leren to | fuſped, that bis maſter? 0 eds were 
very little regarded in all theſe tranſactions; 3 and having no 
orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, or make war any 
where but 1 in France, he 6 e to take wy part in ; that 2 


„ Prize. 


. E N R * vm. 


the Engliſm army lay in that ſituation, it was almoſt equally 9 


jirkes,” He e therefore in- his ede at Fontarabia; 1 
but ſo ſubtle was the contrivance of Ferdinand, that even while 
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Deceit of 


ſerticeable to his purpoſes, as if it had acted in conjunction with Ferdinand. 
his own... Sun the French army in awe; and prevented it. 
from advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre; fo that 
Abe, — full leiſure to conduct the ſiege, made himfelf 
ſet af Pampeluna, and obliged John to ſeek for ſhelter in 
France. The Spaniſh general applied again to Dorſet, and 
propoſed to conduct with united councils the operations of the 
Holy league, fo. it was called, againſt Lewis: But as he ſtill 
declined forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and rather inſiſted: on 
the invaſion of the principality of Bearne, a part of the King 
of Navarre's dominions, which hes on the French fide of the : 


: Pyrenees, Dorſet, Juftly ſuſpieious of his finiſter intentions, \ 


_ repreſented, that, without | new orders from his maſter, he 


could not concur in ſuch. an undertaking. In order to procure 
ſuch orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Martin de Ampios to Lon- - 


don; and perſuaded Henry, that, by the refractory and eiu 
pulous humour of the Engliſh general, the moſt favourable | 


opportunities were loft, and that it was neceſſary he ſhould, on all 
_ _ccealions,' act in concert with the Spaniſh commander, who was 
beſt acquainted with the ſituation of the country, and the rea- 
ſons of every operation. But before orders to this purpoſe | 
reached Spain, Dorſet had become extremely impatient; and 
_ obſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved not to promote the main 
undertaking, and that his army was daily periſhing by want 
and ſickneſs, he demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand to tranſ— 
port them back into England. Ferdinand, who was bound by 


treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, whenever demanded, 


was at laſh after many Kant 2 to yield to his 1 impor- 
tunity; Ih 
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eh AP. tunityz 19 Dorſet, embarking his Woops prepared himſelf 


— for the ee. Metayrlila, a org arrived with order 


„ | fliers were & diſcomented with the treatment, which they 
ts den to > for fail for England. 9 much difpleaſed * 
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a the ill ſucceſs of this enterprize; and it was with difficulty, 
| Na by explaining the . OO | | 
| nand, n e een, a 
| Turxr ie this — an ſon: at Ca W . 
l i not any more deciſive advantage to the Engliſn. Sir Thomas 


Knevet, maſter of horſe, was ſent to the coaſt of Brittany with . 
a fleet of forty-five fail; and he carried with him fir Charles 


— 


| | We Brandon, fir John Caries. and many other young courtiers, 
VVV who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their valour. 
3 After committing ſome depredations, a French fleet of thitty- 


ee” > aa 
K * = 


0 nine ſail iflued from Breſt, under the command-of Primauget * -- 

| | | 1 and began an engagement with the Engliſh... Fire ſeized. _ . 
| ; 1 - :- Hap of Primauget, who, finding his deſtruction inevitable, 4 

5 bpore down upon the veſſel of the Engliſh admiral, and grap- 

. pling with her, reſolved to make her ſhare the ſame fate. The 


ſhips of both fleets ſtood ſome time in ſuſpence, as ſpectators of 

A this dreadful engagement; and all men ſaw with horror che 
nn flames which conſumed both veſſels, and heard the cries of 
3 „„ fury and deſpair, which came from the miſerable combatants. 4 
At laſt, the French veſſel blew up; and at the ſame time 


deſtroyed the Engliſn. The reſt of the French fleet made their 
eſcape into different harbours. - | 


* Or rather Fn according to P. Daniel's s conjeQure, rol. i. P- 1901. _— 
the Engliſh ſeamen called him Sir Pierce Morgan: | 


* He, Virgil, lib. 27. Ston e, p. 450.  Lanquet's Reems of chronicles fo. 273. 
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Tax war, which Enichacad, waged againſt France, though it 
brought little advantage to the former kingdom, was of great 


forces for the defence of his own dominions, loſt him that 


ſuperiority, which his arms, in the beginning of the campaign, 
had attained in Italy. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, a young. 


hem, had been entruſted with the command of the French 
forces; and in a few montlis performed ſuch feats of military: 


art and proweſs, as were ſufficient to render illuſtrious the 
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_ prejudice to the latter; and by obliging Lewis to withdraw his- 


1512. 


whole life of the oldeſt captain ?. His career finiſhed. with the 


great battle of Ravenna, which, after the moſt obſtinate conflict, 
he gained over the Spaniſh and papal armies. He periſhed the 


very moment his victory was compleat; and with him periſhed 


the fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swiſs, who had 
rendered themſelves extremely formidable by their bands of diſ- 
ciplined infantry, invaded the Milaneſe with a numerous army, 
and raiſed up that inconſtant people to a revolt againſt the domi 


nion of France. Genoa followed the example of that dutchy; 
and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely loſt his Italian con- 


queſts, except ſome garriſons; and Maximilian Sforza, the ſon. 


of Ealorit. was * re- inſtated in ne, of Milan. 


* LIUS een! extreme joy on the diſcomfiture of the 
| French; and the more ſo, as he had been beholden for it to the 
Swiſs, a people, whoſe councils, he hoped, he ſhould always 

be able to influence and govern. The pontiff ſurvived this ſuc- 

ceſs a very little time; and in his place was choſen John de 

Medici, who took the appellation of Leo the tenth, and proved 


one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that ever ſat on the papal 


throne. Humane, beneficent, generous, affable; the patron 


= Guicciard. lib, 10. 


75. 


21ſt of Feb. 


Leo the tenth, . 
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S Abb art, b of very en 1 dees 


Sarlb whRg capable of forming great deſigus than his predeceſſor, but was 
The. 8 more 2 liant, and Lot in employing 1 means s for the 
5 ö . was dic en the French intereſt; and Henry, | 
ỹZF Ot __ notwithſlanding his diſappointments in the former camp 
G "Was. eee La ag his warlike nea 
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A Parliament. ENR V had ſumme ſt 1 new „len of i * pry 7 
RE | tied BY ſupply for his enter . * was a poll-tax, and 
: _ - impol different ſums, according to r ſtation and riches of 
dhe perſon- A duke payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, _- 
| ord four pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued a 
eight hundred. pounds in goods, four marks. An mpoſition 

was alſo granted of two fifteenths and four enths?, 

> ſupplies, Joined to the treaſure, which 

father, and which was not yet entirely Uiſfipated, he was ena- 
bled to levy a great army, and render himſelf formidable to his | 
enemy. The Engliſh are ſaid to have been much encouraged 
5 in this enterprize, by 0e de of 6 v in the ne 
1 ʒpB papal banner. It carried Preſents of wine and hams 
. | to the King, and all the moſt eminent courtiers; and fuch fond 
«devotion was at that time entertained Saen the court of 
Rome, that theſe trivial preſents were every where e 
with the 1 triumph and exultation. . | 


Wi 


In order to prevent all A Sem Scotamad, eh 
| Henry's arms ſhould be employed on the continent, Dr. We 
dean of Wine was diſpatched in an bea to nee the 


Father Paul, lib. 1. oy = 44 of November, 1512. | P "RY 
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= aki be given l 0 en e 
rences between the kingdoms, as well as en 
5 . deber the intentions of the court of Scotland . Some 8 
e comphin had already paſſed on both ſides. One Barton, = 
| Scotſman, having ſuffered injuries from the Weste for 
whith! wh could obtain no redreſs: had procured letters of marque „ 5 
agal ft that nation but he had no ſooner got to ſea, than he 3 
abi us liberty, , committed depredations upon the Englith, 
a and much infeſted the narrow "ſeas ©. . Lord Howard and ſir 
Edward Howard, admirals, and ſons to the earl of Surrey, 
failing out againſt him, fought him in a deſperate rencounter, 
1 where the pyrate was killed; and they brought his ſhips i into 
the Thames. As Henry refuſed all ſatisfaction for this act of 


1 05 juſtice, ſome of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence for 
dep! edations, entered. England under the command of lord 
Hume, warden of the marches, and executed great ravages on 
that kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe, mutual grounds of dif- 
ſiutisfaction, matters might eaſily. have been accommodated, 
had it not been for Henry s. intended invaſion of France, which 
rouꝛed up the jealouſy of the Scottiſh nation. The antient 
league, which ſubſiſted between France and Scotland, was con- f 
- ceived to be the ſtrongeſt band of connexion; and the Scots War with 
5 univerſally believed, that, were it not for the countenance Scotland. 
.* _ which they received from this foreign alliance, they had 
never been able ſo long to maintain their independance againſt a 
people fo much ſuperior in force and riches. James was far- 
ther incited to take part in the quarrel by the invitations of 


Aae, een: of ee whoſe kni e he ok ever in all tour- 
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þ. - Polydore Vireil, lib. 27. 1 3 p. 489. | Holliaghed p. 31. | 
. Buchaonan, lib. 13, Drummond i in the life of James I. — 5 55 | : 
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plied with all his inelinations, and flattered him in every 
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invaſior: 
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theme, to which his faoguine and, impetuous' temper was in- 
„„ 5 TuoNAs 
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Feing, ſhrpa fred iv fivour all his miniſterv / anib 


aſtethvardbattained! eee endet mx backer a mant 
but having got 4 learned education; 

an ewebllent [capacity, he aner rater the mgele of 
2 tutbr to that nbnllemands children; and ſoon 


0 Seventh, and being em- 


his intended marriage with ! Margaret of Savoy; Maximilian's 
daughter, hel acquitted: himſelf to the King's ſatisfaction; and 
obtained the- praiſe both of diligence and dexterity in his con- 


. /1o:fhe Wiakley prefect, limlelf beford 


him; and ſuppofing that he: kart protracted his departure, he 


begam to reprure him for the: dilatery exceution of his orders. 
Wolſey informerlf him, that ha was / juſt· rerurned from Bruſſels, 
and ha ſucreſoflilly fulfilled: all lis majeſty's commands. 
_ 4: Butondecond thoughts,” faidithe King; © I found that ſeme- 


«. yhat-was: onditted) in your orders; and have ſent a meſſenger 
=. after-you-with-fuller: inftraQaans,” P met the meſſenger,” 


_ replied Walisys..** on: my:revurn; But as L had reflected on that 
cer omiſſinn, I venturecb of myfelfi to erecute what, I knew, 
. muſt ba your; majeſtyẽs intentions: The death of Henry, 


dom after this, incident; prevented Wolley: from reaping: any 


_ atvantage: by thm gond opnDοn. which that monarch had enter- 


2 ? Stowe, P · 997 * | * Cavendiſh, F iddes's liſe of Wolley, | Stowe, 
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Was fiſbadvancing towards: chat unrivalled er e * 


Kt mne his patren. He was 


L onnitaiaciation, which: regarded 


duct hat prince having: givem him a: commiſſion to Manie | 
nilianz-who-at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſirpiized, in 


_ tained:of him: But:thenceforwards: he was looked; on at court 
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rity, his beſt ſyſtem of governn 1 Evould b. wn entruſt his 
1ority into the hands of ſome one perſon, who was the 
creature ef his will, and who could etitertain no view but that 
e ing his fer vice: And that if this miniſter had alſo the 
fame reliſh for pleaſure with himſelf; and the ſame taſte for 
ſrience; he could the more eaſily, at intervals, account to him 
for his whole conduct, and introduce his maſter gradually into 

ge of public buſineſs, and thus, without tedious 
zonfirs int or x eee initiate bim i in a the ſcience of hand 
ment * e o a e Wer 23 
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Hen xv entered into all che views of - Wolley| ; 1 Sang 
no one fo capable 0 executing this plan of adminiſtration as 
the perſon who prox ofed it, he ſoon advanced his favourite, 
from being the companion of Bis pleaſures, to be a member of 
dis council; and from being a member of his council, to be 
Dis ſole and abſolute miniſter. | By'this rapid advancement and 
uncon rouled authority, the character and genius of Wolſey 
had full opportunity to diſplay itſelf; Infatiable in his acquiſi- His Gaarder 

tions, but ftill more magnificent in his expence: Of extenſive 

capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterprize: Ambitious of 

power, but ſtill more deſirous of glory : Inſfi! inuating, engaging; 
perſuaſive; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, commanding: 

Haughty to his equals, but affable to His dependants; oppreflive 

to the people, but liberal to his friends; more generous than 

grateful ; leſs moved 115 in) uries than by” contem pt; he nee 
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ARE-ANAL anch ag he hadibut two 
the; command of; one, and. ggye the 
c was. followed, by; ſoma 
er the. command fr Tho- 
tion. He n faltened on Prejeant? 8 ſhip, and leaped 
on board of her, atte a Spaniſh cavalier, 
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wy Efie _ i eee 
i . of he enenty, beitig eit, the anita 
vs des daft in the Mahds af whe French; Mid as Be fill & 
dated rite fight Frith or — he Was puſhed overboard = 
by their Piles”. Bord Ferrars, ſeeing the ' adinital's galley | 
full off Ablomch with Wente fall veſſels; and the white 
ert wi Lo diſeburdtzöd by che lofs of thats wathiraly thn (icy 

retired front before Breſt. The French 


They "webs teptſed, sad Prejecunt their comander; 1 Art 


decehfett Admiral, fuecbeded td the comfafid ef che Engen 
* aud le ne, e a har? were fe 


; nk: ppt kid bern Mg 1 B. . att che 
Whole Winter for af invaſion of rance by 4 720 Tm K Clas; 
but the ſummer was welt advanced Longs 5 5 il 


Mi efonr readinels for tie intehided ettefpfizk. Tie lä peace, 


ace, 
| which tlie Kiug doi tad enjoyed, Had LOVER e ike | 
| Engliſh x for military expe zediti itions; and the great c change, which 


fad late ly been in nr bed} in the art . of * War, had - £931 $54 ch 


rendered it 
165 Kit more Get f to enure them to the ule of the Weapons now 


; employ red in ackion. The Swils, and after them the Spaniards, 
bad ſhown the 2 dvantage of a a fable infantry, who Fought with 


[1968 Ar dn ee that no ami Fam — hs any) thi ing, , that w was not 


wait even to a degree of madndfl. Is ile Tea, ſervick required moch plan abd con- 
ulvanee and capacity than che land, this maxim has great plauſibility and appearance of 
truth : Tho' the fate of Howard kimſelf may ſerve as a. Ape that even there courage 


qwphit to be tehipered with diſctetion: 
"FM * Grows, Pe 491. Tony Hollingſhed, p. 815. 
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3 1 now levied 
150 | 46-44 Song with the carl of of ery, 
. Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, together with C 
„ 1 3 Curſon, and other gentlemen. en e OO 
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N Tix Ring bimlelk Peel to follow A Us" main 6 hot 
7 and rear of the army; and he appointed the queen regent of the 


- Lingdom during his abſence. That he might ſecure her admi- 
niſtration from all diſturbance, he ordered Edmond de la Pole, 
8 earl of Sutfolk, to be beheaded - in the Tower, the nobleman 


who had been attainted and impriſoned during the late reign. 


_ Henry was led to commit this act of violence by the dying 
nen as is imagined, of his father, who told him, that 
he never would be free from danger, while a man of ſo turbu- 


lent a diſpoſition as Suffolk was alive. 
Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a command in the 
French ſervice, and attempted very fooliſhly to revive the York | 
faction, and to animate them againſt the preſent government, 


he probably drew more e the wg 0 W on this 
—_— nobleman. ; This 97 8 


And as Richard de la 


Ar laſt, Handy; Fe with Wil duke of Buckin Wn al 
many others of the nobility, arrived in Calais, and entered upon 


His French expedition, whence he fondly expected ſo much 
ſucceſs and glory. Of all thoſe allies, on whole aſſiſtance he 


relied, the Swiſs alone fully performed their engagements. 
Being put in motion by a ſum of money ſent them by Henry, 
| 2nd. incited by their victories obtained in Italy, and by their 


animoſity againſt France, they were preparing to enter that 
5 kingdom with an army of twenty-five thouſand men; and no 


equal force could be oppoſed to their incurſion. Maximilian 


in bis engagements. 


0 Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. Belcarius, lib, 14. 
Vor. III. 


; 


OOo 


| had received an advance of 120,000 crowns from Henry, and 
had engaged to reinforce the Swiſs with 8000 men, but failed 
That he might make atonement to the 


. King, 
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15 11 cnn. ww. be Wade apres in the Low Combi, and joined | 
we Engliharmy with fo ne German and Fleraiſh ſoldiers, who | 


. - were uſcful in giving an exam 
;  _- + levied res Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Eoglic monarth 
* OT TATE to be more bent on ry/ than on intereſt, he inliſted himſelf 
))ͤͤ ! ſervice, wore the croſs of St. George, and received pay, 
OL a hundred crowns a day, - 28 one of his ſubjects and captains. | 
VV But while he exhibited this extraordinar) ſpeQacle, of an empe- | 
VT Germany ſerving Under's King of England, 
Ce LO REDD = treated with the higheſt reſpect by Oy and really directed all | 
5 0 P . eee V 


9 
{ 
%. 


} =o Bp s & | *, 11 3 ; 3 W 8 


„„ ee eee ei d aximil een 
„ | the car of Shrewſbury and lord Herbert had formed the 3 
l Teroũane, a town ſituate on the frontiers of Picardy ; 1 
_ ny began to attack the place with vigour. - Teligini and 1— - 
. qui commanded in the town, and had a garriſon not exceeding 
242 @ thouſand men; yet made they ſuch ſtout reſiſtance as pro- 
Vw... maske che ſiege nonth ; and they found themſelves at laſt 
 ___--/. .. _ more in danger from want of proviſions and ammunition than 
. |  » fromthe aſſaults of the beſiegers. Having conveyed intelligence 
24 ol their ſituation to Lewis, WhO had advanced to Amiens with 
| his army, that prince gave. orders to throw relief into the place. 
16th wy Fontrailles appeared at the head of 800 horſemen, each of 
whom carried a ſack of gun-powder behind him, and two quar- 

f ters of bacon. . W ith this ſmall force he made a ſudden and 
unexpected irruption into the Engliſh camp, and furmounting 
al reſiſtance, advanced to the foſſee of the town, where each 

horſeman threw down his burthen. They immediately returned 
3 at _the gallop, and were ſo fortunate as again to break thro? 
Es ö | | the 
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891 che «Engliſh had, how ae. ful revenge fat the inſult 2 of 


* 


Ihre had received intelligence of the approach of the French 


horſe, who had advanced to protect this incurſion of Fontrailles; 
and he ordered ſome troops to paſs the Lis, in order to oppoſe 
chem. The cavalry of France, tho they conſiſted chiefly of 
gentlemen, who had behaved with great valour in many deſpe- 
rate actions in Italy, were, on ſight of the enemy, ſeized with 


ſo unaccountable a panic, that they immediately took to flight, 
and were purſued. by the Engliſh. The duke of Longueville, 
who commanded the French, Buſh. d' Amboiſe, Clermont, Im- 


bercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of diſ- 


dnclion were taken priſoners . This action, or rather rout, 
is ſometimes called the battle of Guinegate, from the place 
where it was fought; ; but more commonly the Battle of Spurs, 


becauſe the French, that day, made more uſe of their urs 


chan! of their ferands or en, weapons. 


1 8 TER ſo conſiderable an n the King, Who was 
at the head of a compleat army of above 50,000 men, might 
have made incurſions to the gates of Paris, and ſpread confuſion 
: and deſolation every where. It gave Lewis great joy, when he 

' heard, that the Engliſh, inflead of puſhing their victory, and 
attacking the diſmayed troops of France, returned to the ſiege 
of an inconſiderable place like Teroüane. The governors were 


8982 ſoon after to Fanny; and Henry found his neſt 


— 


9 Bit. de Chev. van; chap. 57, Memoires de Bellai. 


© Memoires de W liv, 1. TIO Virgil, lib, 27. Hollingſhed, p. 822e Her- 
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again revived with mas to the motions 
_ Swals at the ſame' time had entered! Burg 
| midable army, and laid ſiege te Dijon, which was in no oondi- 2 
tion to reſiſt them. Ferdinand: himſelf, tho? he had made a 
truce with Lewis, ſremed diſpoſed to lay hold of every advan- | 


of io TOA an enemy 


3 


tion chi 0 hee con uence expence of 
ſome blood, and what, in his pigs nan, Was j more 
important, of much valuable time, that he immediately demo- 
liſhed the for ons. The anxieties 5 of. the French, « were 


en with! Aa i 5 85 | 


tage which fortune ſhould 


the French monarchy. in greater danger, c or © leſs. in'a condition 
to defend itſelf againſt thoſe po verfu 
ſide aſſailed or threatened it, Even many of the inhabitants of 
Paris, who believed themſelves, expoſed to the rapacity. and 
violence of the enemy, began to di lodge, without EE 


-armies, which: o every 


what Place could 2 9880 en 8 reater fecurity- 4 een 


* 


PI m Þ 
ES 


"dr 14 wi was 0 Fly his hat AKGculiies by . 


manifold blunders of his enemies. The Swiſs allowed them- 


ſelves to be ſeduced into a negotiation by Tremoüille, governor 


of Burgundy; and without making enquiry, whether that 


x. 


nobleman had any powers to treat, they accepted of the con- 


ditions which he off ered them. Tremoüille, who knew, that 


he ſhould be diſavowed by his maſter, ſtipulated whatever they 


* 


were pleaſed to demand; and thought himſelf happy, at the 


expence of ſome Payments, an Yep large Wie to o get rid 


* s of - 


Tax meaſures of by ſhowed equal! ignorance in the art 
of war with that of the Swiſs in negotiation. Tournay was A 


0 Memoires du mareſchal ty Flcuranges heli, ü rn 15 78 
great 


W 


- 


HENRY. vat 


great and rad a; kick; tho? it oy within! the Welle of _ 
1 Flanders, belon ged entirely to France, and afforded the troops 
of that kingdom 2 paſſage into the heart of the Netherlands. 
Max milian, Who Was deſirous to free his grandſon from ſo 
| troubleſome a neighbour, adviſed Henry to lay ſiege. to that 


| AY place; and the Engliſh monarch, not conſidering that ſuch an- 


acquiſition nowiſe advanced his conqueſts i in France, . was ſo im 
ft prudent as to follow this intereſted council. The city of Tour 
5 Nays. by its ancient charters, being exempted from the burthen 
of a garriſon,” the burghers, even. againſt the remonſtrance of 
their ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on maintaining this dange- 
rous privilege; and they engaged, uy themſelves, to make a 
7 vigorous defence againſt the enemy. Their courage failed 
them when matters came to extrecalty; and after a few days 
ſiege, the place was ſurrendered to the Engliſh. Henry ſo little 
; regarded 1 its privileges, that he immediately quartered a garriſon 
in it, under the command of ſir Edward Poinings. The biſhop 
of Tournay was lately dead; and as a new biſhop was already 
elected by the chapter, but not inſtalled i in his office, the King 

; beſtowed the adminiſtration of the ſee on his favourite, Wolſey, 
and put him in immediate poſſeſſion of the revenues, which: 
were conſiderable *. Hearing of the retreat of the Swiſs, and 


- obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, he thought proper to 
xetire into England; and he carried the greateſt part of his 


army: with him. Succeſs had attended him in every enterprize; 
and his youthful mind was much elated with this ſeeming pro- 


ſperity ; but all men of judgment, comparing the advantages 


of his ſituation with his progreſs, his expences with his acqui- : 


8 de gad. +0 Strype's ie vol. kD. 8; 6. 
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| which, W this ane OY attended 5 
North, was much! more cee The i þ 
whole force of hie 
wih a we. tho LY 


ob Nortiniaberiand: 


| ch il hair that river, and ee 
5 himſelf 1 in taking the perl aal No art 


ham, Oy Va te Ford, | 


in ker eafile, was ee ; 
zined affections of that prince, that he 
waſted in pleaſure the e time, which, during the abſence 
of his enemy, he ſhould have employed in young his 
oops, lying in a barren country 3 
10 ie proviſions, began to be pinched with 
neceſſity; and as the authority of the prince was feeble, and 
| Coeur men diſcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, many 
of them had ſtolen from the camp, and retired homewards. 
Meanwhile, the earl of Surrey, having collected n force f 
26, o00 men, of which 5000 had been ſent over from the King's 
army in France, marched to the defence of che country, and 
-approached the Scots, who lay on ſome high ground near the 
hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran between the armies, and 
1 an engagement: Surrey therefore ſent a herald to the 
Scots camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend into the plain of 
Milfield, which lay. towards the ſouth ; and there, appointing 
a day for the combat, to oy their valour on equal ground. As 
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he 3 no a e bs made a felt of marching 8 4 r. 
towards Berwic; as if he intended to enter Scotland, . 


waſte the borders, and cut off the proviſions of the enemy. 3 
The Scots army, in order to- prevent his purpoſe, put them 

ſelves f in motion ; and having ſet fire to the huts in which they 

| had quartered, they deſcended from the hills. Surrey, taking 

advantage of the ſmoke, which was blown towards him, and 


'. which concealed his movements, paſſed the Till with his artil- 


| lery and vanguard at the bridge of 'Twiſel, and ſent the reſt of | , 
i his army to ſeek a ford farther up the river. 


* 


An engagement was now becoate inevitable | 
armies, and both ſides prepared for it with tranqui lity and os 
order. The Engliſh divided their army into two lines: Lord 9th Sept. 
Howard led the main body of the firſt line, fir Edmond How- _ 
ard the right wing, fir Marmaduke Conſtable the left. The 
earl of Surrey himſelf commanded the main body of the ſecond. 
line, lord Dacres the right wing, fir Edward Stanley the left. 
The Scots front preſented three diviſions to the enemy: The Battle of 
middle was led by the King himſelf: The Tight by the earl of ; 
HFuntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume: The left by the earls of Lenox 
and Argyle. A fourth diviſion under the earl of Bothwel made 
a body of reſerve. Huntley began the battle; and after a ſharp 
\ conflict, put to flight the left wing of the Engliſh, and chaced 
| them off the field: But on returning from the purſuit, he found 
the whole Scots army in great diſorder. The diviſion under 
Lenox and Argyle, clated with the ſucceſs of the other wing, 
Had broken their ranks, and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
and entreaties of La Motte, the French ne. had ruſhed 


n Buchannan, lib. + 3. Drummond. Herbert, Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 7 EY 
p. 493- Paullus Jovius, Vm, 6: 
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denden apa te enemy. Not only fir Edmond How rd, at | 


ile head: of his diviſion, received them with great valour; 5 but 
3 8 


Dacres, WhO commanded in the ſecond. line, wheelin ng About 


during the action, fell upon their rear, and put them to the 
ſword without reſiſtance. The diviſion under the King im- 
11 ſelf and that under Bothwel, animated by the valour of their 
leaders, ill made head againſt the Engliſh, and throwing 
15 theniſelves into 2 circle, Efe che W cill might oy : 


- * . a 


1 : the e chat fell o on 1 ſide, were en equal, amount- 


ing to above 5ooo men: But the morning diſcovered exidentl } 
Where the advantage lay. The Engliſh had loſt only perſons 4 
Os of ſmall note; 3 but the flower of the Scots nobility had fallen 55 
in battle, and the King himſelf, after the moſt diligent enquiry, 
ö could no where be found. In ſearching the field, the Engliſh 5 
met with a dead body, which reſembled him, and was arrayed By 
ina fimilar habit.; and they put it in a leaden coffin, and ſent ; 


e London. During ſome time it was kept unburied ; becauſe 


James died under ſentence of excommunication, on account of X 

huis confederacy with France, and his oppoſition to the holy | 

: lee: But upon Henry s application, who pretended. that that 

| prince, in the inſtant before his death, had diſcovered ſigns by 

2 repentance, abſolution was given him, and his body was inter- 5 
red. The Scots, however, ſtill aſſerted, that it was not James' 8 


body, which was found in the field of battle, but that of one | 


Flphinſton, Who had” been arrayed. in arms reſembling the 
Fog: 85 in order to divide the attention of the Engliſh, and 5 
| thare the danger with his maſter. It was believed that James 
"had been ſeen rolling the Tweed at Kelſo; and ſome _— 
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dee he had ben Killed! by the vaſſals of lord Hume, whom CHAP. 
t nobleman had inſtigated to commit ſo. enormous. a crime. © Nl : 


But mae popalare entertained che opinion that he was Rill alive, 513. 
and having gone ſecretly in pilgrimage to the holy land, would 
| ſoon return, and take poſſeſſion of the throne. This fond con- 

 ceit was long entertained among the Scots. 1 


1 * a 


AY Tax King of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles being 

| Killed in the field of Flouden, fo this battle was called, a very 

Inviting opportunity Was offered to Henry of g gaining advantages 

] over that kingdom, perhaps of reducing it to ſubjection. But 

he diſcovered on this occaſion a mind truly great and generous. 
When the Queen of Scotland, Margaret, who was created 

regent during the infancy of her ſon, applied for peace, he 

_ readily granted i it; and took compaſſion of the helpleſs condition 

of his ſiſter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who had gained 1 75 
* ſo great a victory, he reſtored to the title of duke of Nor- 514. 
folk, which had been forfeited by his father, for engaging on 

the fide of Richard the third. Lord Howard was honoured 

With the title of earl of Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon, his 
favourite, whom he had before ereated viſcount Liſle, was now 

. raiſed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, who was 

both his favourite and his miniſter, was created biſhop of Lin- 

oln. Lord Herbert obtained the title of earl of Worceſter, 

5 Edward Stanley, chat of lord Monteagle, . 


Tuo peace with Scotland gave Henry ſeeurity on that ſide, 
and enabled him to proſecute in tranquillity his enterprize 
*apainft France, ſome other incidents had happened, which 
more than counterbalanced this fortunate .event, and ferved to 
open his eyes with regard to the raſhneſs of an undertaking, 


111. which his youth and high fortune had betrayed him. 
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vided they did not return to take poſſeſon of Milan, ns cif 


Anus onile poſed x0 puſh the French ae: We pro- 


; reſt LO led him to preſerye the balance among the contending 
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U 
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———— — 222 


He accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer/to-tetwunc ce . 
$8; i of Lyons; and he wok öff the. . 


Which us pr Cecenc "and himfelf had denounced ag 
Ein ga and his kingdom. Ferdinand was now faſt tecli 
Fears; ahd'as he entertained no further /amibition that! that of 
. polſeffion of Navarre, Which be had Tabdued by Hi 
arms and policy, he readily ' hearkened is 
Lewis for protonging the truce another year; and he eren 
| towed an inclination of forming a more intimate connexion 


with that monarch. Lewis had dropt hints of his intention to 


marry his ſecond' dat tighter, Renee, either to Charles, 'prince 
Spain, or his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandſons to 
the Spaniſh monarch; and he declared his reſolution of beſtow- 
ing on her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy of Milan. 
Ferdinand not only enibraced theſe propoſals with avidity; - but 
alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the fame views, and 
procured his conſent to a treaty, which opened ſo inviting a 
Proſpect of aggrandizing their common grandchildren. 

Wu N Henry was informed 7 Ferdinand's —_— of the 
truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent rage, and loudly com- 
plained, that his father-in-law had firſt, by the higheſt pro- 
miſes and profeſſions, engaged him in enmity with France, and 
afterwards, without giving him the leaſt warning, had now 
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5 ifleec [Kia been obi . . CHap. 

1 r him expoſed alone to all the dangers and expences of the 244 | 
War In proportion to his eaſy ctedulity and his unſuſpecting e 1 
reliance on ener was lage Pele with which he er £0018 | 2 | 


ae revenge. r abs egregious ed 8 "Hagel * 
flach. But he loſt all patience when informed of the other 
_ -negociation, by which Maximilian was alſo ſeduced from, his 1 nn 
alliance, and where propoſals had been hearkened to, for the „ 
marriage of the prince of Spain with the daughter of France. 
Charles, during che lifetime of the late King, had been 
affianeed to Mary, Henry's ſecond ſiſter; and as the prince 
no ee, the age of pub erty, the King had expected 
the immediate completion of the marriage, and the honourable 8 
ſettlement of a ſiſter, for whom he had entertained a tender N 
affection. Such a complication, therefore, of injuries gave him 
= the higheft diſpleaſure, and inſpired him with a defire of expreſ- 5 
: ſing his diſdain towards thoſe who had taken advantage of his 1 
youth a and i ee and had abuſed his too prom ning: | 
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Tax Juke of Longyerille, His had been made priſoner at 
the battle of Guinegate, and who was ſtill detained in England, 
Rus ready to take advantage of all theſe diſpoſitions of Henry, 

5 in order to procure a peace and even an alliance, which he 
knew to be paſſionately defired by his maſter. He repreſented | 
* the King, that Anne, Queen of France, being lately dead, 
Aa door was thereby opened for an affinity, which might tend to 
the advantage of both kingdoms, and which would ſerve to = FL 
4 terminate honourably, all the differences betmeen chem: ; That 
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f HT ets "peril were 1 adjuſted between the monare 
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Teac with agreed that Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of the Eng- i » 


France, 


1 bY ; 7th of Auguſt. liſh; that Richard de la Pole ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, t 
. „„ to. live on a penſ ſion aſſigned fi by Lewis; that Henry ſhould | he.” 4 
JN £5 toe Ou, receive payment of a million of crowns, being the arrears due by | 


BIR ͤ ; des y to his father and himſelf; and t that the princeſs Mary ſhould 
VU 17 5 bring four hundred thou 


n 


dcrowns as her portion, and enjoy as 
. 11 large a jointure as any queen of France, even the former, ho  - 
J was baret.of Brittany. The two princes alſo ſtipulate ed the 

e 1 eee, with which they ſhould. mutually ſupply each other, 
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Ton IF, in caſe either of them was attacked by an enemy ., 
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gs 5 „ ore conſequence of this treaty, Mary was ſent over to France 
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Ml gth of Odob. with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at Abbeville, where 
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his advanced age AC 
ſuch A courſe of rare 
to his declining} ſtate of health“. He died in leſs than three 

months after the marriage, to the infinite regret of the French 
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the» 3 were celebrated. ke was enchanted. with „ 


beauty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments. of the young 
| Feen; and being naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, Which 
vot entirely cooled, he was ſeduced into 


aiety and pleafure, as proved very unſuitable 


1816. 


| Iſt of Jan. b 1 k 


nation, Who, ſenſible of his tender concern for their welfare, 1 


nen with one e yoice the honourable © appellation. of er 
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F ANCI s, duke 
7155 had married Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſucceeded him on 
the throne; and by his activity, valour, generoſity, and other 
virtues, gave prognoſtics of a happy and glorious reign. This 


young monarch had been extremely ſtruek with the charms of 
the Engliſh princeſs; and even during his predeceſſor's life- time, 
had payed her ſuch cloſe attendance as made ſome of his friends 


apprehend, that he had entertained views of gallantry towards 


Angouleme, a . * obe 40 tent | 


| her. But being warned, that, by indulging himſelf in this 

paſſion, he might readily. exclude himſelf from the throne, he 
forbore all farther addreſſes ; and even watched the young dow 
ager with a very careful eye during the firſt months of her 

| | widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was at that 


time in the court of France, the moſt comely perſonage of his 


time, and the moſt accompliſhed i in all the exerciſes, which 


were then thought to befit a courtier and a ſoldier. He was 


Henry s chief favourite; and that monarch had even once enter- 


tained thoughts of rin him to his e and had bien | 
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i. 4 » Brantome Eloge de Louis X I. 
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of Su ffolk, who was content to 
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gr ow E, Baker, Speed Bond, Eng bes Bacon. Bene late writers, 
| particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted. whether Perkin was an impoſtor, and 
have even aſſerted him to be the true Plantagenet, But to refute this opinion, we 
- need oply reflect on the following particylars : (1) Tho the circumſtances of the 
EY Wars between the two roſes be in general involved in great obſcurity, yet is there 
2 moſt luminous ray thrown on all the tranſaQions, during the vfurpation of 
Richard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the narrative of ſir Tho- | 
mas More, whoſe Gogular magnanimity, probity and judgment make him an 
Evidence beyond all excęptjion: No hiſtorian, either of ancient or modern times,. 
Can poſſiblj have more veight: : He may alſo be juſtly eſteemed a contemporary 
with regard to the murder of 775 two princes : For tho' he was but five years of 
e when that event ha d, he lived and was educated among the chief actors 
| tc the period of Ri chard : And it is plain, from his narrative itlelf, which is 
often extremely i ee that he had the particulars from the eye witneſſes 
. themſclves : His authority, therefore, i is icreſiſtible ; - and ſufficient to oyerbalance 
2 hundred linle donbts and cry ples and objections. For in reality, his narra- 
düve is liable to no ſolid obiection, nor is there any miſtake detected in it. He 
fays indeed, that the protector $ partizans, particularly Dr. Shaw, ſpread abroad 
i rumours of Edward the Fourth's pre · contract with Elizabeth Lucy; whereas it 
no appears from record, that the parliament afterwards declared the King's 
children illegitimate, on pretence of his pre- contract with lady Eleanor Butler. 
Bot it, muſt be remarked, that neither of theſe pre contracts were ever ſo much 
as attempted to be proved: And why. might not the protector 8 flatterers and: 
| partizans have made uſe ſometimes of one falfe rumour, ſometimes of another? 
Sir Thamas More mentions the one rumour as well as the other, and treats them 
both lightly, as they deſerved. It is alſo thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that- 


Dr. Shaw ſhould haye been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly his- | 


mother, the dutcheſs of York, with whom be lived on good terms. But if 
there be. any difficulty in this ſuppoſition, we need only. ſuppoſe, that Dr. Shaw: 


migbt have cqncerted in general his ſermon with the protector or his miniſters, 


aud yet have choſen himſelf the particular topics, and choſen them very fooliſhly. 
«,,: This appears indeed to have been the caſe by the diſgrace, into which he fell. 
ET and by the protector's veglect of him. (2) If fir Thomas's quality 
of contemporary be diſputed with regard to the duke of Gloceſter 8 ProteCtorate, 
it cannot eoſlibly be diſputed with regard to Perkin 5 impoſture: He x was then a 
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5 5 Io ſling that the doko of York Was eee. by his uncle, he cer- 


Sg 4 > tainly aſſerts, in the moſt expreſs terms, that Perkin; Who perſonated him, was 1 225 


an impoſtor. (3) There is another great genius who has carefully treated ibis 


r 6-rins as 20 be eſteemed with juſtice qne-of the chicf 


Th aments of this nation, aud indeed one of the molt ſublime writers 1 38 

„ age or nation has produced: f i is lord Bacon, I. mein, "who bas related at ful 
Ds. lege, and without "the. e doube'\ or heſitation, alt the iwpoſtures of Perkii 

| Warbeck, Va it be objeded, that K ford 5 'no contewporary, and that v 4 

have the ſame materials, as be, upon which to. form oy | r judgment 3 3 i 

remarked, chat Jord Bacon, plainly compoſed his elaborate and cet ne fro 


many records and papers which are now loft, and that conſequently, he is always . 


to be cited as/, an original hiſtorian, | 1. were, very firavge, i Mr. Carte's opi- 


10 * 


- 55 dion were juſt, that, ampog. all the papers, Which lord Bacon, peroſed,/ he | 
- never found any reaſon to ſuſpel Perkin to be the true : Plauisgenet. There = . 


„ that time no intereſt; i in defaming ichal d. 6 IId. Bacon belides is 
1 E hiſtorian,, nowiſe pa tial 10 "Henry: We know. the detail a! Boe that | 
pPeiince's opprellive. government 13 0 2 "alone. it may only be thoughe, that, 
in ſumming. up, his character, be bas aid the colours of blame i more. faintly than 

5 ahe\ very facts, be mentions, may ſeem to require, Let me Temark Jn”! affing, 
1.5 48 a ſingularity, how, much "Engliſh hiſtory has been deboſden to four gre t men, 
; ho have poſſeſt the bi heſt dignity n in the law, Mote, Bacon, Clarendon, and 
: Whitlocke. 9, But 0 contemporary evidence be 10 wich Tobghe qv) "there 
The 8 n her fon, the warquiſs of Dorſet, a man of Py 
Hors, fir Edward N N her brother, tir Thomas St, 1 who 


33 


d the . $R* and in a word” 9 8 ide partitans Wt böbe of Vork, Which 

5 comprehended the men of chief dignity in the nation; all theſe" great perſons | 

Voere ſo aſſured of che murder of the two princes, that they applied to the earl 

of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party aud family; ö they projected to put 

| him on the throne, which muſt have been utter ruin to them, if che princes 
8 were alive; ; and they ſtipulated to marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth, as heir 


to the crown, Who in that caſe was no heir at all. Had each of theſe perſons 


„„ | [ wrote the memoirs of his own time, would he not have laid, that Richard mur- 
/ deered his nephews! ? Or is their pen a better declaration,” than their actions, of 
their real ſentiments ? (5) But we have another contemporary authority ſill 

better than even theſe great perſons, ſo much intereſted to know the truth: It is 

that of Richard 3 He projected” to marry his niece; a very unuſual alliance 

f „ e 
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uus 30 be gesch Fora tor the Jecliration of her illegitimacy, ab it went upon 
u proof. yor even) pretence f-proofy it was always regarded with che utmoſt 


ond ſo frequent is thut period, which were ſcandalous. in themſelves, and had 
ns manter of authority. It as even ſs much deſplſed 28 not to be rererſed by 
purhamenht; afrer Henry and Elizabeth were om the throne. (6) We hive alſo, 
a combmporary evidence, the univerſal eſtabliſhed opinion of the age, both 
;  «brvadiand'at dome: Thi point was regarded as ſo uncontroveried, that when 

___ Richwdinoifyed his avcefli6n. to the court of France; that oonrt was ſtruck with 
door un his abomibable pirticide;/ in mutdering bork his nephews, as Philip | 
d Cominer telv un; and lily ſagiment went to fuch am uooſual height, that, 
e learn from the füme author, the court Would not make the leaſt reply to 
n (% ThEfkh&'reafost, which. corvinced thut age of rhe parrieide,. Mil ſab- 
AR and ouglr ts carry the moſt undoubted evidence to us, namely, the very 

eit umſtunee oß the ſuudet diſappeurance of the princes from the Tower, and 
hed” appearatiee” ub where Hei Every one ſaid, Hey luv not eſtuped from their 
wntle; fi by mates "it flarti afin, them: "Ht Hut not c 4 them elſewhere : Fur it 
BY duftrefs 15 derar- %% in dir th removt th; imputatis tion of murder from himſelf. 
H unf wild nne fubjet7 bimiſelf to the infany and dinger of bring eflcemed a 
patricidi, with atyuiring the fecitity attending that crime. - They were in his 
ci): Hl is anſuufabli for them: Jf he gives no accoutit of them, as he has a plain 
rg in their diath, be miſt, by every rule of commen ſenſe, be regarded as the mur- 
H. T flagrant, uſurpation, as well as bis other trcacheroits and cruel actions, 
pet] no better be expectei from kim. He could not ſay with Cain, that he iwas not his 
nephew! s keeper. This reaſoniug, which was irrefragable at the very firſt, became 
every day fironger, from Richard's continued flence, and the general and total 
ignorance of the place of theſe princes abode. Richard's reign laſted about two 
| . ears beyond this period; and ſurely, he could not have found a better expe- 


ient for diſappointing the earl of Richmond's projects, as well as juſtifying his 


own character, than the producing of his nephews. (8) If it were neceſſary, 
amidff this blaze of evidence, to produce proofs, -which in any other caſe would 
have been regarded as conſiderable, and would have carried great validity with 
them, I might mention Pighton and Tyrrel's account of the murder. This laſt 
gentleman eſpecially. was not likely to ſubject himſelf to the reproach of ſo great 
a crime, by an impoſture, which, it appears, did not acquire him the favour of 
| Henry. (9) The duke of York, being a boy of nine years of age, could not 
have made his eſcape without the aſſiſtance of ſome elder perſons. Would it not 
have been their chief concern — to convey intelligence of ſo great an event 
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contewpr by; the nation 40d was conſidered as ohe of thoſe parliamentary tianſ- 
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1 8 friends =” aber Ny. (59) . 
perſons Who aided him in his eſcape; 88 alſo wich regard: to the plate of bis- | 
abode during more than eight years, is a ſufficient proof of the linpoſture. 
(11) Perkin's-own account of his eſcape is incredible and abſurd.” He fad, that 
murderers wete-employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother: They.perpe» 
| rated the crime agaipſt his brother; but took compaſſion. on bla, and allowed T7 
him to eſcape. This /account! is «contained: in all the hiſtorians of that age. 
| (4) Perkin. Mett made 2 bf Sage of Nis impoſture; no lh Mane | 
„ 5 . 1imesz once when he ſurrendered himſelf priſoner, a ſecond time when he was 
Put in che ſtocks at Cheaphde and Wellminſter,” and a third time, which carries 
5 nuaddubted evidence, at the foot of the gibbet, on which he was hanged. Not the 
N aſt ſurmiſe that the confeſſion had ever been procured by torture: And ſurely, 
. de laſt time he had nothing farther to fear. (x3) Had not Henry been aſſured, 1 
„ that Perkin was a ridiculous impoſtor, diſavowed by the whole nation, he nerer 
= would have allowed him to live an hour after be came into his power; much 
leſs, would he have twice pardoned him. ſis tomunjent of the Imagery, carl. of 
__— Warwic, who in reality had no title ta the throne, is a ſufficient 3 
/// ale 0 Wh know with certainty from whence the whdle impoſture 
A „„ Br Jy 6: ak groan the dutcheſs of 1 40 Sbe i 
It i 
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75 . wah in Fade of Perkin, Fan e this pas fats A dong - 
effect of party prejudices, and this author's deſire of blackening Henry n 
VVV whoſe hereditary title to the crown, was defecliwe. (45) There never was, at 

„„ Fe | that time, any evidence or ſhadow of evidence produced, of Perkin's identity 
1 5 wich Richard Plantagenet. Richard had diſappeared when near nine years of 

age, and Perkin did not appear till he was a man. Could any one, from his 

aſpect, pretend then to be ſure of the identity ? He had got ſome ftories con- 

a cerning Richard's childhood, and the court of England: But all that it vs | 

neceſſary for a boy of nine to remark or remember was eaily ſuggeſted to him 
by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or by any body chat 
had ever lived at court. It is true, many perſons of note were at firſt deceived ; 
but the diſcontents againſt "Henry's government, and the general enthuſiaſm for 
the hobſe of York, account ſufficiently for this temporary deluſion. Every 
bodies eyes were opened long before Perkin's death. " (16) The circumſtance of 
finding the two dead bodies in the reign of Charles the ſecond is not ſurely indif- 


15 5 ferent. They were found in the very place, which More, Bacon and other 
a antient authors had aſ oed for the Place, of interment a the young princes : 
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ue bones correſponded by their bas 10 the age of the princes: The ſecret and 8 e 


17 Irregular place of their interment, on; dang piny ele 320 n 
been ſecretly murdered 
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| related to the crown, can be ex EW 55 "gy 5 
© , theſe circumſtances we ſhall Hud, tat the inference i jut asd ſtrong Ge Dey: Oo e,, 14 Pa F 

1228 were the bod ies of Edward the Vth and his brother, the very inference that was * | IST * 49 
4 Walpole has publiſhed bis Hiftoric Doubts = „ 

; F how ingenious and agreeable © „% 7 The 
that gentlemar's ning py his being able to make an enquiry concerning a remote point © . 
of Engliſh antiquities, an object of general converſation. The foregaing note has been | pla DOINGS 
- enlarged en account of that curious performance. „„ | 5 
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